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-ABSTRACT • ' - ^ 

The report cont ains proceedings frca a ccnference 
which assessed preccllege needs it eccrciric education. The Conference 
Overview (Part I) and Eecommendations cf^ Ccnference Participants (end 
of Pairt VI) were ^publisted previously as a sepaxete cccument (ED 130 
953) . The biTlk of this report includes the texts, of nine 
presentations and responses by econcDic educators^ three teachers* 
refle^ctions on the ccnference, and a sunaary. Icpics of th§^ 
presentations included the state of eccnoaic literacy", economic 
education needs for 'ethnic minorities, nale-feEale differences in. 

^pfecoiyige econcmic educaticn, needed Haterials, current and future 
needs for teacher training, evaluatiqr ir eccncffiic education, and 
diffusion and implementation of economic "educaticn prcgraiis. The 
summary reviews the relationship betweer eccrciEics and social 
studies, which is the class in which jEost students learr economics. 
There is a need* for educators to ttanslate rew eccncttic theories into 
forms understandable to children. Eccrcaic illiteracy may be a 
significant element in increasing general illiteracy. Researcii is 
neede* in areas of teacher educaticn, learrirg acdeis, anc role of 
Student reading levels and IQ in econcaic literacy. Kore material for 
middle school grades' s'hould be developed, accdrpcniec by greater , 
integration among materials for all levels. (Acthor/£V) 
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PREFACE 

bo6k is a record of , the proceedings of the National Conference on 
Needed Research anii Development; m Precdilege Ecoaomic Educatton con- 
ducted February 12-14, f976, in New Orleans, Louisiana. The conference 
was funded b> a grant from the National ^cience Foundation and endorsed 
b> the American Economics AssociMion (AEA) Committee. on Economic 
Edu(^lion. the Association for Supervision and Cumculum Development 
(ASCD). the Joint Council on Economu; Education (JCEE), the National. 
Council for the Social Stuckes (NCSS), and the Social Science Education 
* Consortium (SSEC). 

We would like to^xpress our appreciation to all the organizations and 
individuals who helped make the conference possible. This list includes the 
organizations which endorsed the conference, the advisor> committee which 
guided our work, tqe participants who made the' conference a simulating 
intellectual experience.^and the National Science Foundation for granting the 
funds needed to eoncluct the conference and publish the proceedings. ^ 

St)ecial acknowledgement is due to selected individuals who helped with 
different phases of this project. EJr. Charles Fishbaugh, Professor of Economics 
at the Universi^ty of New Orleans, wa^ an excellent conferencejsoordinator. 4 
Kathy Poole; Administrative Assistant. Center »for Economic Education, 
Pacific Lutheran University, assumed a large ^sponsibility in preparing the 
grant request, making preparations for the conference, and producing the 
conference proceedings. Cind> Ellis and Cindy WinibSSEC secretaries, pro- 
vided the secretarial skill and sustained patience necessary to see the 
proceedings through production. Without the services, professional skill, and" 
judgment'of the^e p^ple, it is unlikely that the conference and the publications 
would h^vt become a reality. We deefply appreciate their hefp. " / * 

Finally^ as editors*, we wish to acknpwledge that although many people 
helped u*?" >vith this project, any errors are- our sole responsibility., In like 
manner, it* should be understood thm the views arid professionsfl jud^ents 
^expressfed'in this publication are ihose.of the authors and^are not the official 
position of the editors or any of the endorsing organizations^ ' 

Donald'R. Wenlworth. Pacific Lulh'eran University i 

'W. Lee Hansen, University of Wisconsin, Madison . / * 

SKarryl Hawke. Social Science Educati^fi Consortium' '* 
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BACKGROUND AND PURPOSES 



During iKe I97j0s the attention of the American people and their leaders 
has focused sharpl> on prjbbfems of the ec'onom> Rarel> in recent history have 
people at all socioecononfiic levels witnessed the dranlatic influence of 
economic actions- on both personal life-styles and national objectives. The 
economy has suffered fronfi the deepest recession in almost 40 years, expen-^ 
enced the sharpest inflationary surge in memory', undergone its only peacetime 
•expedience with wage and price controls, been subjected to the shock of;he 
energy crisis, and left cTtizens questioning the effectiveness of governjfnent in 

' solving many social and economic problems. For American citizens' trying to 
understand what is happening in the** economy anci to evaluate the varied 
proposals for reme^ing^economic problems, the period has been tramatic. 

The trauma of Anr^ericans trying to deal with economic issues has been 
confounded by theirjragmenlary understanding of how the economic system 

. worjcs. Few people have enough knowledge of economics to give them confi- 
^dence that the.system^an fumuipn more effectively. Ak a result, many people, 
convinced that economics is an unfathomable subject, have focused their 
attention on other issues. 

Recent economic eyents have also forced economists to examine many of 
the discipline's basic assurhptions. Long accepted inclusions about the causes 
of inflation, the acceptable level of unemployment, the role of ecojiomic 
growth, the sovereignty of the consumer, and the performance of theVonbmic 
system are all being examined, challenged, and reevaluated by economists'.. 
Differing schools of thought are emerging and challenging convent^fonal wis- 
doms of the res;enl past . . * -^"'""^o 
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This environment ot bewildennent and un(;ertaint> indicates a need for 
educators and ecckiomiSts to assess the field of economic education Economic 
educators have a major responsibility to inform ttj^ general pubhc.on economic 
affairs and to hetp peqple develop the confidence, knowledge, and skills to 
understand economic issues. Because this responsibilit> cannot be met with 
outdated knowledge, materiuls. and attitudes, professionals muM take into 
account new knowledge and developments in economics, useful experiences 
gair)ed from past work in economic -education, and valuable insights from 
leWning theor>. If economic education is to meet the challenge of current 
events, the profession must reexamine its objectives and chart new directions 
for future work. < • ^ 

The 1961 Task Force Report and Its Aftermath i 

Most of the objectives. philosoph> . and direction ot the economic educa* 
tion mov ement stem from Et onomit Edui^iUion 4n 4he 5t /i(^4*,-the-l%J-Xa&k- 
Force Report on Economic Education which was developed and disseminated 
through the ciwperation of the Committee for Etonomic Development, the 
American Economics Association, and the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion The path breaking Task Force Report gave focus to precpllege economic 
education b> idehtif>ing a conceptual foundation for the development of 
curriculum materials, training programs for teachers, dissemination effons. 
and evaluative research A great flurr> ofactivit> resulted, and this has led to a 
substantial expansion of the role of econtimic educaticyi In the nation's schools 
While progress has been made, much remains to be done For a variety of 
reasons.^ onl> limited success can be claimed m raismg the^^ublic/s level of 
•economic literac> . particularl> among >oung people who are most likely to be 
touched by economic developments 

Several obstacles prevented greater success* First, no substantial invest- 
ment has been made in developing and. implementing economiceducation 
material^/ While man> teaching materials have been developed, few have had 
widespread implementation. Efforts to introduce "more economics into the 
curnculum have faced stiff competition from newly developed curriculum 
matenals ii} entrenched subjects and from the introduction of additional sub- 
jects into an already overcrowded curriculum , 

This last competitive force proved important because curriculum de- 
velopment projects in economics received_almost no funding bj the federal 
govemmentr\\'hile millions of dollars were spent to develop new curricula in 
anthropology political science, sociology, and geogVaphy.^ little fundifig vyas 
committed to improving economic curnculum materials Why economics was 
not funded by the National Science Foundation Xthe major contributor to 
curnculum development in the 1950s. 60s. and 70s) i,s not known. However, 
the omission left the profession without a well-funded curriculum project to 
starve as a model hnd rallying point foi^its educational tasks On the other hand, 
mathematics. hatiJral science, and other social science disciplines have all been 



tremendously influenced by the model curricula developed with- National 
♦ Science f^ndation support. 

A second obstacle has ^een th^ failure of teacher education programs 'lo 
develop economic ediTcation competencies in large numbers of beginnfng 
teachers. Economic- education simply has not been givea the same type of 
emphasis n^ore established disciplines li't^ history and geography have en- 
joyed, in part because social science educators have not* been knowledgeable 
about economics. As a result, fe>v beginning teachers' are equipped to teach 
economics. Economic education has been forced to try to ''convert", experi- 
enced teachers to value economic instruction. This is an extreriTely difficult task 
of professional socialization. ■ ' ' ' ' ■ 

Inadequate attentid;i to raising the public's general level of economic 
understands^ has'been a third obstacle. We know that young peopl^gain much 
•of their knowledge outside school. As long as the level of gener^al Economic 
understanding remains low, students receive little reinforcement in the 
'^orJd*' for what thujrteam in school. The qftly substantial effort to con^pl thi§ 
situation occurred in the past two years when the business community jrnding 
itself under heavy attack, initiated an extensive ediicational effort. While these 
private effocts have great potential forlncreasing economicunderstanding, they 
are often viewed ^s biased and self-serving. lyioreover, such efforts by their 
nature are of short duration. This suggests that we need todevelop a long-range 
program of economic education which will reach not only younger Americans 
atte^nding school but also the larger portion of the population which has already 
completed school. 

Given these problems and circum^ances, there appeared to be abundant 
reasoVis for holding a national conference^to reassess the research and develop^ 
ment neQds in precollegc^conomic education. Considerable time had passed 
since publicatipn of the I96I Task Force F[eport. While progress had been made 
in precollege economic education since then, many tasks still seemed to need 
attention Appropriate circumstances existed for. appraising the present usefuU 
ness of the Task Force Report and putting into perspective the results of the 
economic education de.velopment activities growing out of that document.^ 
More important, if succesi^ul, [he conference would serve as a guide and, 
stimulus to needed activities in the future. 

These reasons led to the planning of the Conference on Needed Research 
and Development m .Precollege Economic Education. 

Conference Goals and Ob/ecf/VQs ' * . 

The primary goal of this conference was * ■ 

, . . to provide an opportunity for professionals in eco- 
nomics, economic education, and education to assess the 
iState of precollege economic^education, make recommenda- 
tions for needed research and development, and stimulate 

9 
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educational activUies to improve economic laukrstandin^ 
anwng all citizens. , , ^ , 

This gOiilAvas met by accomphshing thrce objectives/ 



Objective 1. To provide a forjim Jor a i^roup oj j^^ted * \ 

ptpfessionals to share ideas about tiff state of jyrvcolle^e \ \ 
economic education. * [ 
This conference drevv together economists. Aonogiic educators, social > 
'scientists, and educators to share broad concerns, rev lew \vork already accomp- 
hshed. and generate fresh ideas and aew approaches in this field It provided an 
opportunity to examme parallel programs pursued b> different individuals and 
,groups and to develop strategies for ensuring greater complementarity in the[^e^ 
efforts.* , . > . 

\ , Objective 2. To commission professional economists and ^ 
^ educators to assess the needs and priorities in economic 
education and to present papers on their findini^s at the 
conference. . • 

To focus conference activities, a number of economists and\ducatorS 
were commissioned to prepare papery on a variety, of topics -ftlating tC 
ecohqpiic" education. Other participants were asked to prepare writtert re- 
sponses to these papers. The papers presented a^series of recc^tnmendati>)ns to 
conference participants. In follow-up discussion sessions, participants studied 
the recommendations and assessed ^he priority level of each. Because the' 
conference participants represented a unique blend of talents, fields of wper- 
tise, and levels of past involvement in economic education, their interaction 
helped sharpen the sense of priorities . Our summary of these recommendations 
and their priopties is presented later in this overview. • . j 

Objective 3. To circulate 'tiie conference proceeding's as , | 
. widely as possible to the interested public. * / | 

The conclusions and recommendations of the conference can servetas a 
' stimulus and guide to future research and curriculum development in precollege - 
economic education at'national.'state. local, and individual levels. The conclu- 
sions ofahe conference are being ^ihated with people attending national and 
regional conferences in ecoiibmK:s. economic educati(?h, ,and edCc^tion. 
Copies orthis book and a monograph. Perspectives on Economic Education: A 
Report on Conference Proceedings, are available to,those exppes^g an in-- 
.terest. Professionals receiving this information will, we hope, help stren^lhen 
those areas in economic education deemed adequate by. the conference part^cy- 
ants and begin filling the identified gaps. . j 
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Guiding Questions of the Conference 

The conference was designed to exantine ilie lollowirni questions. 

What IS the current state of the science 'of economics? * What are 
the issues and problems th^t constitute the * •cirftin| edgt!' * ot thought 
in the field? What are major objections to the direcitons and vs^irk that 
mainstream economists are pursuing*^ ^ ' • 

What does available research suggest as the nmst effeclne dircc- 
. tions for developing future economic education programs? What " 
additional research is needed to fiU gaps in our knowledge about the 
effectiveness of economic education pro^rams'^ 

How* effective are current teaching materials and strategies, teacher 
trailing programs, and curriculum implenient*^t^K)n efforts? What 
needs exist injall these areas?^ * I ^ 

What priority activities m both research.and develop\iient should be 
» undertaken to stimulate and gi\e hew direction to economic edjica- 
tion in the late 1970s and the !980.s? - ^ > 

Each of these q^uestions was exammedsi^paratel> in the conference papers 
and following responses. The next section ofthis cHapter pre^^nts summaries of 
the conference papers. 

SUMMARY OF. CONFERENCE PAPERS 



Eight papers, each focusVng on a major aspec t o( precpllege. economic 
education, were presented at th^nference. Based on discussions during the 
conference, Helen Ladd was ai^»prepare a puperon an additional topic and 
Lawrence Senesh^as asked t^Pp)nd to th6 paper b> Leonid Hunvicz. Ftill > 
, texts of the preseators'' papers ,^us the prepared comments of respondents to 
the papers and the reactions'of three precollege teacheD) attending the confer- 
enqe^ appear later m this book /Summaries ot ^J*fe nine major papers cfre i 
presented here. . ^ ^ ^ ' \ ^ ^ l, 

The opening paper l^y Leonid Hurwicz reviews recent Jdv^yiycs 
economic thinking on a vririei> of topics— macroeconomics, ejiipWism ve; 
sus theory, the concept of equihbriun. market imperfections, sociahsrsystems* 
and comparative ecortomic systems He indicates how economists are wrestling 
with these topics and striving to ativance our knowledge. Although mostofthe; 
work mentioned in the paper stands .at the trontler, Hurwicz Vlieves the 
motivation for thi.Vj,\\ork is rooted in our inabilit> tt^rro vide [satisfactory 
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explanations for many current economic problems. He'also sees evidence that 
the gap between economic phenomena and the development of new, improved 
explanations of these phenomena has narrowed greatly in recent years 

In his paper. Lee Hansen assesses the current stale of economic - 
literacy in this country. He points out that this task is hampered not only by the 
l|ckof any agreed upon definition of economic literacy but also by the absence 
of effective irilwruments to measure economic literacy Evidence of the low 
level of economic literacy among the nations' citizenry as indicated by public 
opmion polls isjsummarized in the paper. Hansen believes the low level of 
literacy resulis less from the inadequacy of schools to supply economic know - 
ledge and understanding than from the lack of public demand for effectual 
economic education. He explains' that economic education, with its heavy 
emphasis on what might be called "citizenship" economics, offers individuals * 
relatively few personal benefits even though the social (e'xternal) benefits may 
be substantial. The paper concludes with a brief preview, of a new report on the 
Master Curriculum Woject of the Joint Council on Economic Education which 
tnes to pinpoint the basic economic concepts and modes of thinking which are 
essential in a definition of economic literacy. ' 

George Dawson surva;ys the rapidly growing but still limited amount of 
research on economic education to deterniine what commoil findings emerge 
He begins by classifying the research Into three categories— fact-finding re- 
search, studies relying upon statistical analysis, and more cofhplex studies 
demonstrating greater statistical ngor and/or manipulation of the learning^ 
environment.'Using this classification scReme, he reviews the existing studies 
at the elementary and the secondary school levek The many and diverse 
concluiiions drawn from his comprehensive review provide a starting point for 
anyone interested in beginning research in this area or learning what is known 

The spe(;ial needs of particular population groups are addressed in the next 
two papers. James Banks offers a detailed analysis^of the problems of ethnic 
groups, aloag with a demonstration of how existing ecooomic education cur- 
ricula fail to consider the special characteristics of th&se groups He proposes a 
new approach to economic education for ethnic grobps, one that emphasizes a 
multiethnic, interdisciplinary perspective. Such an approach offers, he be- 
lieves, the only effective npeans of facilitating the more rapid development of 
ethnic groups. In Bahks' view such development is necessary if ethnic groups 
are to fully participate in the economic and political systenri. 

Helen Ladd addresses the needs of another important group, namely, 
female students who typically-demonstrate less interest in and, apparently , less 
aptitude for econornics. She reviews the very limited literature on the subject 
and concludes that observed Qifferences in interest and achievement appear to 
be greater at the secondary than the primary level and are* largely culturally 
determined. She offers a variety of recommendations for not only finding out 
more about male-female differences but also for trying to reduce, if not 
eliminate, these differences. 

6 
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The nejci two papers focus on two components of effective economic 
education— curriculum materials and teacher training. James Davis examines 
^ the current state of curriculum materials. Reviewing previous assessments of 
such materials, he finds that th^se assessments have concentrated largely on the 
materials; presentation of ^conomic content \yith little or no attention giv^n to 
pedagogical dinjensions. Davis then presents the findings of his evaluation of 
more recent materials, concluding that while recent materials continue to score 
well-on economic content they remain deficient in'pedagogy . He also finds that 
much of the printed^material is not field-tested before being made avaHable for 
classroom use. Davis'offers an extensive lisl of recommendations vfor improv- 
ing and augmenting the content of these materials and for insuring that greater 
attention is given to the pedagogical development of new econon^ic education 
materials. ^ : \ * ' 

Teaeher training in economic education is examined^by James Mackey,, 
Allen Gletin, and Darrell Lewis. They conclude that over the last decade 
significant advances have been made in determining whaf can and should be 
taught and in developing improved materials. However, they express keen 
disappointment over-the continuing and widespreac^hck of adequate teacher 
preparation in economics and economic education. They review what is known 
about the effectiveness of teacher training program$and use thi^ information as 
the basis for their recommendations to improve teachtfPtraining in economics, 

John Soper's paper offers a review of approaches to evaluation in 
economic education. He argues that we must focus on the impact of economic 
education on student achievement and give greater attentipn to establishing the 
magnitude of these effects. After discussing the choice of evaluation instru- 
ments and research design, Soper proposes a geheral model of evaluation for , 
economic educators-^nd teachers seeking to evaluate their own programs or 
those of others. Soper illustrates the usefulness of this framework in evaluating 
a secondai-y schoqLprogram based ort the World of Work Economic Education 
Curriculuip. 

The last paper by James'Becker and Gerald Marker concerns the diffusion 
and implementation of economic education progranris. The paper begins by 
reviewin^g the difficulties of diffusing and implementing econofnic education 
materials.. Although strong efforts to improve diffusion and .implementation 
•have been made, particularly , by the Joint Council on, Economic Education, 
practicing teachers continue to be' largely ignorant of new developments in 
economic education. They conclude with a variety of suggestions for improv- 
ing the diffusion-implementation process., , - 

' Considered together, the nine papers provide a comprehensive assessment 
of the current status of and needs for research and developmental efforts in 
precollege economic education^ \Vhile authors of the papers were not required 
to assign pri"orities to their recommendations, some^did so. The prepared 
responses and small group discussions which followed, each paper helped to 
furthersharpen participants' sense of priorities among the recommendations. In 
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the next section of this overview we will discuss what we, as conference 
directors, believe were the most important recommendations to emerge from 
the conference interaction. - ^ 



. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT NEEDS: A SUMMARY 



' The conference participants concluded that a number of activities should 
be ugdCTtaken to strengthen economic education. These activities should in- 
voive^the development of needed research and evaluation instruments, survey 
and investigative research, curriculum 'de\elopment, improvement in teacher 
tfainmg, broadening of evaluation procedures, and strengthening of the field^s 
implementation network. To" a cynic, it would appear that conference partici- 
points suggested improvement for every aspect of the field In fact, that assess- 
ment accurately reflects the conference recommendations. While the partici- 
pants acknowledged some areas to be stronger than others, they believed all 
aspects of economics education could be improved. 

The conclusions listed below reflect the major recommendations of the 
conference^as summarized by the conference directors. A more comprehensive 
list of recomi^endations drawn from the papers, comments, and small group 
discussions Is presented in Part VI o^ this book. 



• Recommendation 1 An 'Operational definition of economic literacy 
must be developed to provide clear objectives to economic educators. 
The present cor\fusion about yvhat an economically literate person is 
and how that person, behaves makes it difficult to decide how best to 
increase citizen knowledge of economics and skill at dealing with 
economic issue:s. Without^a definition 'of economic literacy and opera- 
tionai means of teaching for economic literacy, economic educationjvill 
floundet. , , , , ^ 

• Recommendation 2 A number of updated and new instruments are 
.needed at. all grade levels t^i^test the level of student understanding of 

' economic^ student attitudes, and student values regarding economic 
decision making. Similar instruments are needed for the adult popula- 
tion . These instruments are required to establis^ baseline of information 
from which to staTt^ogramXiand specify outcomes. 

• Recommendation 3 Research is needed on the use of economic educa- 
'tion materials in precollege classes and tHe determinants of demand for 
economic education. Why people do or do not wish to learn economics 

, V must be more clearly established. This investigation should explore the 
socialization of teachers and citizens toward economic issues, feelings of 
efficacy in economic affairs, commitment to establish curriculum pro- 
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..-'grams, and self-interest attitudes. In addition, it should identify what 
economic information students, teachprs, and the public believe is most 
valuable and necessary. 1 

Recommendation 4 A ^mpre extensive program of materials develop- 
ment in economic ^^da^^ion should be initiated. Good programs must 
be inwrjix^^-Tupdated, and improved again. Inadequate and inaccurate 
Umterials should be identified and forced off the market. At the junior 
high school level materials complementary tCLother junior high social 
studies programs should be developed. Materials in the neglected 
content areas" must be produced^ and all materials must portray more 
accurately the roles of ethnic/minOrities and women in the economic 
system. Materials developedoy one or more national curriculum develop- 
ment projects could reflect these desired changes and also serve as 
models for other, less ambitious economic education programs. These 
model programs should be built on the designs of the best existing 
programs and be flexible enough to meet local needs. All pfoject materials 
should include jndividualized learning products, thorough evaluation 
components for testing effectiveness, and mechanisms to elicit student- 
teacher feedback on learning progress. 

♦ Recommendation 5 Teacher inservice education prjfgrams must be 
continued a^id improved. All model curr^ulum development programs 
must include teacher training components. Accompanying workshop 
programs require a blend of instruction in content and methodology ihat 
is based or^^the teacher competency model of teacher education. 

• Recommendation 6 The dissemination and diffusion network of 
economic education provided through the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and its Affiliated Centers and State Councils should be recog- 
nized as a major strength in the economic education field. It should 
be fully utilized to gather research results, stimulate development ideas, 
promote training skills, and disseminate new educational programs. The 
network established by the Joint Council should be expanded to include 
other interested professionals, such as members of the National Council . 
for the Social Studies, the Association for Curriculum Development and 
Supervision, and the Social Science Education Consortium. Increased 
cooperation among these complem^tar^ organizations could help 
generate greater professional credibility, interest, and use of economic 
education materials. 

As conferjnce directors, we fell a responsibility to identify a set of 
priorities from the conference recommendations and discussions. Our sense of 
responsibility was tempered by the realization that translating the varied re- 
commendations from the formal papers, responses, and small group discus- 
sions intQ; a well-organized list of priorities was no easy task. 

Originally, we hoped that after each group session the participants in small 
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group discuBsions woujd ranklhe reconnnendaiions presented by speakers and 
respondenis'irt oVderpf in;iportance, feasibility * and cost'. Our expe^ctations were 
not fulfilled. Whije,some sessions did prpdyce such rankings, in most instances 
the discussions were fa^ranging and participants found it difficult to make fully 
informed rankings. Itt a few cases discussion leaders provided their interpreta- 
tion of the grdups' rankings. 

Th*xonclusions and.recommendations offered below are i)ased on the 
information we received'from discussion session leaders and our own sense of 
the priorities emerging from the sessions we personally-attended. 



THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT 



' Our ordering of priorities flews from our perspective on the research and 
development process. This perspective jem^rged from our experiences in the 
conference planning, hstening to the conference papers, and participating in the 
group discussions. It was reinforced by ,6ur reading and discussions with 
professionals concerned" with economic education. 

. We see the research and development phases of curriculum building as 
inextricably linked, not as separate activities. Ivlost professionals consider the 
research related to developmental activity a^''* applied*' research ratheir than 
**basic'* research because it considers questions w[iicji stem from the needs of 
the developmental process. In our view,fthis perspective is too restrictive. 
Research ipust serve two purposes. It inust provide infoi-mation that helps a 
project staff understand its task, but it must also yield information which 
advances knowledge of the education process. 

Our perspective recognizes the need to combine research and development 
tojinsure that significant increases in learning result from the new materials. It^ 
also recognizes the reality that adequate funds for research will and must come 
through develo{)ment projects. By tying rese^^ch tocieveloppient and by requir- 
ing combined funding for them, the effectiveness of the materials will be 
enhanced and our stock of new knowledge will be expanded. 

Our perspective also leads us to view development as a process consisting 
of a series of tasks. In our judgment the following ta^ks'constitute the complete 
cycle of an effecti^ecurriculum^evelopment project. 




Task L Fact-Finding Survey Before materials development begins, a 
survey of potential users should be completed. This type of survey would help 
answer questions such as:. How -widespread is the felt need to emphasize 
economiq understanding? What materials^ are most needed? What grade 
levels and topics should be included? What new components or materials would 
teachers, administrators, students, and parents like to see added to presently 
available products? 

erIc . • . . / . . 



Task 2. Predevelopment Research In addition to survey information, a 
compilation of pertinent informat^on^^rom completed research studies should be 
undertaken. This predevelopment research should encompass both theory and 
empirical work that might uselully guide a development project in economic 
education. It should also examine the development experiences of other cur- 
riculum projects to determine which actions ^o emulate and which to avoid. 



Task 3. bey<&k)pment of Measures of Economic Literacy In this task the 
criterion-referenced objectives to be achieved through the matenals' use should 
be determfned. The objectives should be continuing ones which carry different 
lev els of expectation foi^ v^ious age and grade levels of students and/or adults.^ 

Task 4. Creation of CurHculum Materials In creating curriculum 
materials, original and effective ideas for introducing and teaching keytdeas, 
skiHs, and attitudes must be generated. These ideas should then be translated 
^nto usable materials ancf teacfiing strategies. All materials should be pilot- 
tested to determine their usability. Final revision of the materials and teaching 
strategies should be based/ or^ pilot-test results. 

Task 5. Evaluation To evaluate the effectiveness of the materials gener- 
ated, accurate and controlled information for analysis should be developed. 
Materials can th6n,b,e fieldVtested using ^the specified evaluation procedures. 
Data generated by theevaluation should be analyzed aod results shS-ed with the 
educational commiinity. This procedure should not only provide information 
on that materials* effectiveness but it should also advance^ knowledge in the 
general education field. ' i * - . 

Task 6. Diffusion Once materials have been prepared and evaluated, 
educational leaders and teachers should be alerted to the availability of these 
materials. This can, be done in a variety of ways including mailed bi'ochures, 
personal calls, presentations at professional meetings, and promotion l)y com- 
mercial publishers. ^ 

Task 7.' Installation To assure the^uses of these materiafs^n the class- 
room, a variety of installation techniques should be developed. These techni- 
ques could include, inservice training for teachers, regional workshops for 
educational leaders,, and the designation of ''Iightl^buse*' school districts that 
other districts can model in their im^lementatior)' decisions. 

The lioflcages among the vanous tasks m the re'search-development process 
are identified in Figure 1 . The first column of boxes indicates the process's four 
goals: I. Development of Objectives and Asses spient Devices, I L Development 
of Curriculum Materials and Approaches, III. Diffusion, and IV. Installation. 
The next column of boxes indicates needed Preactivity, namely fact-finding 
surveys and prfedevelopment research. Only after goals have been set and 
preactivities cpmpleted can Developmental Activity begin, as indicated^ by the 
4hird column of boxes. The final column of boxes ♦ Post^ctivity, summarizes the 
evaluation procedures that are essential iti every step. 
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Consider the identification and measurement of economic literacy (the 
first box in the third row^of Figure 1). Accomplishing this task requires the 
specification of economic literacy , which might be thought of not as some given 
level oC knowledge or achievement but rather as a continuum. As students 
progress ^hroueMb? grades, they would advance along that continuum, ulti- 
mately ^chip^ing minimal and perhaps even advanced literacy. Thjs requires 
decidingVhat is meant by economic literacy and determining what kinds of 
kriowledge and.skills must be acquired by students as they progress through the 
various grade levels. 

Two kj^ds of preactivity research facilitate the specification of economic 
literacy. One is fact-finding surveys, a type of market analysis to determine 
what kinds of knowledge reflect different degrees of economic literacy. An- 
other is predevelopment research which requires compiling what educational 
theorists have learned about literacy development and drawipg on what resear- 
chers in otKer disciplines may^^jave discovered about the,^onstructioi\of liter^y 
measures. Noneo^ this activity involves basic, theoretical researcfrin educa- 
tion; rather, it is background research that informs and provides a basis for 
further develop^nental efforts**^ 

The next task involves the actual construction and testing of a measuring 
instrument. Designing the exact'types, number, and form of the questions to be 
*asked constituted the major part of this usk. The firtal step in speci^nfe 
economic hterac^is evaluating the effectiveness of the measuring instrument. 

determining the meaning of economic literacy and creating instruments 
for measuring jt will provide essential information for.constructing curriculum 
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development^projects. The information wilf also add to the general stock of 
khgvyledge in education, providing, of course, it is shared. To assure such 
sharing, this information should 'be written up in appropriate form and hjade 
available through publications,* informal circulation, reference in ERIC; and 
deposit in various archive . ' , ' ^ 

^ . While we have used the ^fjevelopm^nt of economic literac) .measures to 
illustrate' the successive steps in the research-development process, the ether 
tasks in the cycle would require a: similar approach and lead to two broad 
outcomes. The eventual and cumulative result of the overall process is the 
acquisition of learning by students and the sharing of knowledge among 
, researchers, developers, and user-S.^The first of these provides a final outcome 
as it affects thQ ultimate beneficiaries; the second sets th e stage for future efforts 
to affect the ulUnjate beneficiaries m the quest for improved economic literacy . 

^ We be1ipve,that any development project, no matter how large or small its 
scale, must inijlude all Jhe jasks in this process. If one or, more tasks are 
neglected, a project will have limited changes of successfully adding to student 
. competencies in economics or in advancing knowledge that otherS can draw 
upon in doing future work.*Numerous examples exist of curriculum projects in 
the 1960s and 197Qs which spent thousands of dollars developing curriculum 
material^hat are not now being used and which have not added appreciably to 
ourknov^^ge of the educatidn process. In most cases,, th^ projects, did, not 
include a tno^^tful research component, evaluation process, or installation* 
.strategy. These missing links in the development process created severe bot- 
tlenecks when i( was found that teachers did not know about these materials, di4 
'not want 'them, did not have confidence in their d'fecti^ness, or coufd not 
obtain them. When and if economic education goes through such a develop- 
ment process', it should avoid these bottlenecks by carefully building all of these 
tasks into its pjans. 

We also believe that all tasks. in the process must carried out» whether 
the budgeted levels of the projects ire large or small. In some instances, where 
project funding is limited, developers may have to undertake fact-finding and 
predevelopment'research without compensation. In other inst*ices, it may be 
possible to obtain financial support from publishers, especially for installation, 
•diffusion, and evaluation tasks in the development process. Even when projects 
receive large amounts of funding, publishers should be encouraged to contri- 
bute\ to -dev^fSltiental work because they stand to profit financially from 
successful projects. 

We strongly advocate a long-term time commitment for any project that is 
undertaken. Majof changes in a field cannot take place if development must be 
completed in 12 moriths or less. Depending on th^jr scope, projects should 
range from two and one-half ye^rs to five years duration. All project tasks 
should^ be identified on a time line before funding is received. Committed 
funding should support the process through its final task. 

Finally, all projects should develop a close professional rapport with 
national organizations that could help accomplish their work. A link to all 



national organizations suchasjhe Joint CounciJ on Economic Education, the 
National .Council for the Social Stuclies, the Socfal Science Education Consor- 
tium, the American Economic Association, and commercial publishers should 
begin early in the project and continue through its dAion. This will assufe' 
' greater knowledge and use of the matenals after the P^ects are completed: 



AN AGENDA FOR FUTURE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Now the difficult decisions must be made. If funds were to becorpe 
> available for research^ development," and implementation of new precollege 
, \ curricuLum" materials, how should the money be used? What projects ^should 
receive highest priority? What tasks are most effectively accomplished with 
limited funds? What activities require the^i^gest amounts of resources? \V-hat is 
the optimal mix of project developnijfnt and implementation activities? hlie ^ 
following commentary reflects our pi'ofessional judgment aboulhow resources 
should be allocated for research and development in economic education dining 
the next decade. ^ ' • • 

Alternative Budget Levels , , 

The first s!ep is to project several alternative levels of funding. Our 
I projections^ are basefd on six examples" of curriculum development projects: 
^ Chemical EducatioHal Matenals Study, High School Geography I^roject, 
Sociological Resource for the Social Studies, Comparing Political Experi- 
ences, Economics in Society, and Unemployment Insurance Curriculum De- 
velopment Project. AW projects except the last two were supported by the 
National Science Foundation, with the details of their budgets summarized in 
the May 1975 report of the National Science Foundation's science curriculum^ 
review tfeam; bydget data on the last two prpjects were provided by ih^ 
res|)ective project originators. 

.Chemical Educational Materials Study (CHEM Study) was a' major sci- 
ence curriculum project for grades 10-12, funded in 1960 and completed in 
- « " 197^2. During its 1 2- year history, the project received 2.6 million dollars fof - 
development and 4.6 million dollars for implenfientation. 

The High School Geography Project (HSGP), also a ten-year project, 
received 2.3 million dollars for development and 1.9 million dollars for im- 
plementation. The project was completed in 1970. * ^ . 

' sThe Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (SRSS) materials took 
seven years \o complete and implement. The project budget was^pproximately 
^.5 million dollars for development and 1 .8 million dollars for implementation. , 
* Work was completed in 1971. ^ 

Er|c , 2!l ' ' 
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" ' Comparing Political Experiences J[CPE) is a four- year project which wiM\ 
be completed yi 1977. To date the project has received 1 .3 milhon dollars fior 
, development and 57,000 doHars forimpljejnejitation. ' ♦ , ^ 

, Economics in Sociery (EIS) was a tep-ye^ir project which received approx- 
imately 400,000 dollars in grants. Funds were provided during th^lS^s.^'and ^ 
the materials have been recently published^' * * J 

The Unemployment I n^uranc eft urri(fidum Development Pro/Vc/cUICDP) 
is charged with revising a four- week curriculum unit developed in by the 
National Couocil for the Social Studies for the Department of Labor. The 
current revision calls for an assessment of the present kit, a revision of the ku, 
field testing of the revised material^a second revision, alid teacher training ^ 
implementation workshops. The total budget for the 30-month project i&rg^p- 
proximateJy 150,000 dollars. * ' - - , ' ^ ' 

Table *l Surnmacizes information on these projects and attempts fo place a 
l976dolLaf figure on the costs. For completed projects all budget figures have 
been increased by 50 percent to^'more accurately reflect ihe.true cost o^ those 
projects if they were financed tod^ 



TABLE 1 

Curriculum Project Time and Costs 





r 

r 


, Duration 
' of 4*roject 


Development Impl^menta* 
Cost tion Cost 


Total 
Cost 






CHEM Study' 


1 2 ,years 


S2 6 M 


^ S4.6M 


S7 2 M 


$9.3 M . 


) 


HSGP- 
SRSS 


, lO years** 
. • 7 years 


S2 3 M 
S2 5 M 


SI.9M 
' SI 8 M 


S4 2 M- 
$4 3 M' 


$5^M 
$5.6 M 




CPE ■ , 


4 years 


Si 3 M 


'^^6a.000 ' 


$r.4 M 


^ $1.5 MS^ 




EIS 


3 years 


S250.OOO 


SI 50.00^' 


$400,000 


< $52<).OOtf ^ 


>• 


, UICDP 

'''' ' "t, 


\ 2 5 years 


S 100.000 


S 56.00Q 


$156,000 


^ $156,000* 




* Increased by 


only lO^i because if is the mojjt recently funded 







The figures above can be v lewed as suggesting a reas'o^abledollar r^g^^f 
funding which might become available to implement some or all of the r^om-^ 
mendations from this conference. After considering this range, weesta^ished 
three budget'totals which a developer or devefoper^ could conceivabiy^receive 
to accompjish th^ identtfied tasks The thi«e budgets ^re I50,00oijQllarsClow), 
^1 million cfoll^rs (medium)-, and 5 million dollars (high). V, *^ 

We then determined our priorities (or developmental WrK vvithin the 
constraints of these budgets Two cnteria were used^o identify wt\at shoulfi be ' 
done: (I) projects with the highest priority^^ose projects deemed most 
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important and necessary, and (2) projects that can^be accomplished, given the 
Timited resources available. A discussiQiOoT our priority determinations fol- 
low{> 

Low Budget ($150,000) Priorities^ 

If only liniiied resources are available, it is our judgmen1|^at they should 
be u^ed to (I) develop a measure of economic literacy, (2) investigate current 
use of available m^rials, and (3) modify'^existing materials. 

*In a low budget, the highest priority task should be defining more clearly 
the goals and objectives of economic educatioi^at various levels and specifying 
how learner achievement of goals and objectives is to be measured. While 
' variecTattempts to define * 'economic understanding'' or **economic literacy" 
have already been made, the lime has come for greater specificity as to what it is 
that we want school children to be able to do as the/prcfgress through the grades 
and what we want adults to know or to 'be able to do. 

We are not thinking of ^ome minimal level ol achievement to be met, but 
rather of a continuum of knowledge and skills that reflects differing capabilities 
to deal with economic issues. Presently, a variety of tests are available to assess 
what students and adults know about economics, but it is not clear that any of 
* these instruments measure 'what 'we are 'trying to do. Nor do we have any 
standards by which to judge and evaluate the achievement of people at different 
stages in their education ahd careers. In conclusion, we must sharpen our own 
understanding of just what we are attempting to achieve afnd fjnd some way of ' 
assessing this achievement. 

The second priority is to investigate current use of presently available 
materials. Over the past decade much effort and money have gone into cur- 
ricujum materials development in economic education. These materials range 
from comprehensive, multilevel curriculum programs whose development cost 
exceeded one-half million dollars, to single-concept, single-level- products 
produced at minimal cost, Many~of the smaller-scale programs originated in 
the Developmental Economic Education Program (DEEP) sponsored by the 
Joint Council on- Economic Education or were funded by state board* oT 
education, foundations, economic interest groups, and commercial publishers. 
Etespite the-large volume ot activity and investment of substantial resources 
in developing curriculum materials, nol enough is known about their 
effectiveness. In additioA; no good estimates of current use of these materials 
exist, and no comparisons of the relative effectiveness of these materials have 
been made. ^ • . * ^ 

We believe that substantial effort is required to learn from what has already 
been done before undertaking the devefopment of new materials. As part of this 
», investigation, we must learn how extensively the materials were or are used 
difficulties enqgunter^d in installing the materials in schools, and, in many 
cases, why^tl^se materials have nol had a more lasting impact on ec 




education. Anothe/ part of this task should be to discover the effec fueness of 
these materials in enabling users to achieve economic literacv or economic 
ujiderstanding. This information will set the stage for later development work" 
by identifying past mistakes which should be avoided and positive experiences 
which should be built upon. 

The third priority must be given to mo^it>^ng existing materials An 
inventory (3f t^iese m^itenals must be made,> evaluations of these materials 
studied, their weaknesses identified, and modifications made. Widely used 
materials should be selected because this indicates a commitment and lo>alt> of 
teachers and school districts to the materials InstallaUon of mcxlified materials 
is more likely ifonginal matepals were widely-used and well-liked. For such 
efforts to succeed, develop^ must w\)rk closely with commercial publishers 
from the outset of projects to insure that the suggested modifications are 
incorporated into materials as subsequent printings occur. 

Several kinds of modifications in economic education matenals are re- 
quired. First, erroneous content must be corrected. Second, materialsjyhich do 
not accurately reflect actual conditions must be modified, in particular, subtle 
Sexist, racist, and other biases must be eliminated. Third, content gaps in 
materials need to be filled, ^nd information should be added to reflect new 
conditions arising since the original materials were developed. 

Modifications which facilitate the infu?^on of these materials into ongoing 
curriculum need to be made Such modifications would rev^l how the content 
of economics can be introduged m the social studies in early grades, how' it can * 
be infused into required history and government courses in the high school v 
and perhaps how it can be integrated into mathematics' and English courses as 
well. In addition, teacher's guides should explain how the modified matQnals 
can help improve economic understanding. Without sufficient explanation of 
how to i;icorporate materials into various teaching situations, the new materials 
are likely to have a minimal impac5 If teachers are forced to* deal with an 
unfaipiliar subject without guidance, they are likely to ignort; newly available 
changes in the student materials. 

Compared to most NSF-sponsored curriculum development wojk, the 
three priority areas involve a series ot tasks which are well-specified, manage- 
able, and^platively inexpensive to complete The described work would give 
focus to, economic education,. fill importa'ht gaps, and correct deficiencies 
which now, exist Developejs should be encouraged to design small-scale 
projects that accomplish these objectives^ Small projects can have a profound 
impact if the work is applied in appropriate areas. Projects which change 
already popular materials can produce especially significant leverage. 

>*. 

Medium Bud'^et ($1,000,000) Priorities 

If larger amounts of money are'hvailable, more ambitious projects can be 
undertaken. Like a low ^budget project, a mediurti budget project should 
develop a measure of economic literacy and investigate current use of available ' 
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materials. In addition, the medium budjzet would allo\v developers toprig^nate 
newjtems rather than modify materials. This would resblt in the development 
of new materials^o supplemenKexisting curricula but would not invol|f the i 
development of a ne\y economics curriculum. , l' 1 

The scope of^the materials developed in a medmm budget project Jhquld| 
be limit(>d. As suggested b> conference participants, materials should fcibus on| 
children 12-15 years of age. usually junior high school students* Supplemen j 
tary materials should be suitable for mfusion into traditional junior higti social 
science curricula such as social stud^es (civics. *history). mathematics. jan(| 
g^ographj. This kind of curriculum development could provide an alr^q.jt 
complete^'unit of materials at the junior high level and still be developed w'ithla 
minimum budget. ^ 



Usirge Budget ($5,000^000) Priorities 



If more substantial funds are available, our priorities would remain/the 
same but the scope of the activ ities would be broadened A measure of^ljterjacy 

TABLE 2 

^ \ Priorities with Three piffefent Budget Levels 

Low Mediufn , Large 

Budget Budget' Budget 



Develop Mclisure of 
Economic Literacy 


^ X 


X 


I 

X 


Evaluate Existing 
Materials - 


X 


X 


X 


Modify Existing 
Materials 


X 






Develop New 
Materials 


V 


.'X 




De 
Pn 


velop Competing 
jects 


7T. 






De 
for 


^elop Materials 
Junior High 




X 




Develop Materials 
for All Levels 


• 


< 


X 


Fund and Conduct 
» 

Teacher Training. 


' 1 




X 



as 



would be developejK^n investJgaUori ot 'materials vNouId be conducted. ne\v ^ 
materials would be^ developed, and teacher trammg sessions would be or- 
ganized on a regional basis. ' ' * - ^ 

As part of this effort, we recommend the undertakmg o^everal competmg 
national curriculum projects The purpose would *not be to encourage the 
development of comprehensive economics courses » since serrate courses hav e 
little chance of being imf)lemente^KTns^^ad. an mfusjon approach should be . 
pursued A variety of materul^to be used'b) te%cher> at appropriate times in 
different subject areas^coimi be packaged m kits. These kits would include 
detailed instructions on hftvv to u^e these materials and how to integrate them 
'into existing, curriculum pirograms in schools. 

To stjjjiulate the dev elt^rneru of better materials through competition jw o 
or more infusion projects, independent but having the^ame overall objectives, 
should be funded This approach vCill not no^ressardy rpsult in -one project being 
clearly superior to another, rather, each is likely^o produe^ certain superior 
^components. Such an approach^shouldjiot be interpr^ed^s wasteful. Ipstead, * 
^ mbregood ideas are likel> to result from parallel studies, greater choice vvill be 
provided for adopters/^ and ultimatel> the knowledge and skills acquired b> a 
l^rge number of ctftvzens will be greater than if all effort is concentrated on a 
single project. ^ ^ ' . ^ 

Table 2 summarizes priorities by budget level. 

< ^ >- 

Other Priority Work ^ ' 

- . \^ - . ' 

If extensive dev elopGiental efforts in economic education are undertaken, 

several other work aft^as should.'be givea priont> . Specificall> , three types qf 

studies are needed. "^v ' " ' 

First, economic educators could greatl> benefit from a s>nthesis of perti- 
nent general educational theones and their relevance to ecorTDmic education. 
Much of what is known about conceptual dejvj^)pnient. cognitive and ^rffeclj^ 
learning, learning theory , and other important areas in education research is not 
widely shared among economic educators. Most professionals in economic 
education are economists b> training The> have not had the time or opportu«it> 
to assimilate the existing and newly ,jjev eloping knowledge froni educational 
theory. The time required to achieve prSfessional compettnce in economics 
and to acquire ^ofnc^l^ow ledge of economic edi^cation Leaves practitioners 
without the breadtlf of ki^t)w ledge requiredio do effective developmental work. 
A concise synthesis 4)f educational k;iow ledge would-be quite useful to 
potential economics cumculum^.developers. 

Second, it would be desirable to commission a studyMo survey what hoi 
been learned, from various precojiege curnculum ^^rOjects sponsored b> the 
National Science Foundatmn in the natural and social sciencesrWhat ^lid^hese 
projectsVost? Was there rfn appropriate distribution of development and mst^ 
lation funds? What experiences from these projects c2n be applied to develop- 
mental work fn^conornic education? These are important questions w4iose 
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^ ^answers could help future developers avoid troublesome bottfenecks Some of 
this work has been started b> the American Institutes for Research* and Hulda 
Grobman.** Both these studies identified specific innovative projects and 
compared their development and impact. More information about other well- 
financed projects is needed. 

* Finally, basic research is needed on how students learn, at what rate they' 
learn, when they are most likely to make different kinds of learning gams, how 
thej form their conceptual images of the economic world, and what influences 
their feeling' of efficacy in the economic process. If this information were 
Mailable and applied to econo'mic learning, economic education materials 
could be more .effectively tailored to retlect student capabilities and thereby 
minimize teacher frustration »n trying to teach economics to precollege stu- 
dents. ^ 

The value of research in these three areas would not be unique to economic 
education. Instead, such research would benefit educators in every discipline 
♦ and shoufd be pursued to improve all development work in precollege edu^ca- 
tion. . * .V 

V^^ '# # # ' ' ' 

The development work needed in precollege economic education poses a 
considerable challenge to aspiring developers. Existing gaps have been iden- 
tifed and actions designed to close them .suggested in particular, a measure of 
economic literacy should be developed, and an assessment of available materi- 
als should be conducted. Developmental ^ork should concentrate on supple- 
menimg and improving existing curncula. All development activity should be 
condueted over an extended time period and involve all parts of the'develop- 
ment process, if possible, competing grants should be giy^n to curriculum 
developers to stimulate a healthy competition of ideas and work progress. 

We hope these recommendations will be carefully considered and thought- 
fully evaluated, but most of all , we hope that resources will be made available to 
do substantial development work in precollege Economic education The need 
for development exists and has been clearly identified. Now the opportunity 
and resources to meet the need must be provided. 



•Amcncan InsUlulcs for Research Prodint DexelopmetU Reports. Indnidnahzed Case Studies 
of the Instructional Dexflopment of 20 Innovatne Educational Produkts Palo Alio, CA' 
American Insiiluies for Research, 1976 
***Hurda Grobman De\elopmcntal Curm ulum Vrojct ts Det iston Points and Pro( esses Uasca. 
IL F 5 Peacock Publishers, Inc. 1970 
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Perspectives 
on Economics 

Leonid Hurwlcz 



In this paper, the author undertakes the difficult task of sumnuuidng 
nu^or new. directions in economic thinking and research* To accomplish this 
assignment, Hurwicz presents a ^rtain amount of Jiistorical penpective, 
giving particular attention to 'the compeOtive market system and its short* 
comings. MiU^r issues and problems of Hurwicz's historical review include 
.partial and general equilibrium, externalities, increasing returns, monopoly, 
and oligopoly. The principal thrust of HurwiczV review of^new lh>ntiers in 
ecQDomlc thinking Is the design of economic systems in which assumptions 
Jmd institutional arraifgements, taken as given and immutable in much of our 
past economic thinking, become variables subject to investigation and change. - 



For economics this is an era of contradiction and paradox. Following two 
postwaj^ decades of self-satisfaction with the behavior of the economy and 
the state of the discipline, we are now experiencing the simultaneous evils 
of inflation and uiieqjployment as well as profound dissatisfaction with the 
economy's distribution of income. While college students crowd economics 
clas*srooms, expecting to jiear solutions or hoping to develop their own, many. 
' academic economists are either less convinced that they have the answers or 
arefess convincing to their own colleague^ when they present diagnoses and 
prescriptions. ■ ~ — ^* 

In this climate we are naturally led to reponSlder both thesubstance and 
methodology of our science. Not surprisingly, macroeconomics is in the 
center of attention. So-called Keynesian models*, oversimplified for class- 
room usefliad led some to think in terms of a sharp dichotomy between a 
regime of less than full employment in which money, wages, and prices 

*I say **so-called Key nest an** because Keynes himself, in a chapter of his General Theory called 
^^^e Theory of Pnccs/* stressed the role of **bottlenecks** and increased wage demands in 

creatmg what he called positions of **semi-inflation** despite existence of unemployed resources. 

He tJius avoided the oversimplifications vitiating some of his followers' work. 

± / , , ^ 

Leonid Hunvicz is Regents* Professor, Department of Economics, University of Minnesota,^ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. He wishes to express his appreciation to W. |Lee Hansen, Irving ' 
Morrissett, and Lawrence Senesh for valuable comment^ and suggestions. Research for this 
paper was aided by National Science Foundation grant GS 3I276X. 
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mam viiluall> constant and a full emplo>ment econom> in which pHces var> 
in proportion to wages. 

There had been much optimism concerning the potential for reconciling 
high levels of employiuent with price stability. This optimism was, m part 
at least, generated b> oversimplified models and seemed to be confirmed b> 
ntUch of the U.S. postwar period i Hgwever, it was seriously undermined 
by the inability of Great Britain and other West E'dropean countries to halt 
the upward movement of prices and wages and has yielded more recently 
to widespread professional pessimism. 

This reversal of attitudes has been reinforced by the simultaneity of 
high unemployment rates and rapid price increases in the U S. in the last 
few years. Given the presence of exogenous forces such as the oil embargo 
and weather impact on 'food supply, this '^stagflation*' might have been 
classified as an aberration unrepresentative of the economic system had not 
our discipline been intellectually prepared for such a coincidence by the 
Phillips curve doctrine. Tlis doctrine states that as unemployment f-alls, 
the rate of inflation rises even before ''full employment*' is reached. 
Initially developed on the basis of empincal observations^ the Phillips curve 
has* lately been supplied with explanatory theoretical models of individual 
behavior.. It appears^ao face the policymaker with the choice between 
unacceptabW high levels of inflation or unemployment. 

Some argue that our present difficulties result. in part from the success 
of our earlier fuJI employment policies, particularly in tfie 1960s. Others 
argue that economics faces a more basic problem — the inherent variability 
of human behavior patterns and institutions. I shall not try to assess the 
merits of each of these explanations. However. I do feelihat recent experi*ence 
should make an economist more modest about understanding of the causal 
relations in the macroeconomy and about having a solid scientific basis for 
policy recommendations |ikely to produce results commensurate with claims 
"often made for them. 

Economics as a discipline need not be apologetic for having encountered 
phenomena which are not amenable to satisfactory ejplariation in the light of 
earlier theories. After all, physicists and astronomers have just recently 
discovered new evidence contradicting the heretofore accepted theories 
of how and why the sun shines! Nor must we plead guilty for failing to 
find renledies that would make our econonjy at|ain^ performance levels 
corresponding to popular aspirations. These levels tyay be outside the realm 
of possibility, give;i the various constraints under which we operate. 
Medical e^perience teaches that toxic side effects may be an unavoidable 
accompaniment of therapy. * • * * 

There is, however, a legitimate question: Is economics, as a discipline, 
making appropnate efforts in the right direction to fill the gaps and, where 
necessary, radically restructure its approach? This question has many ramifica- 
tions, empiricism versus theory, the role of mathematics in economic analysis, 
the problems and limitations of competitive markets, institutional aspects, and 




policy issues. Without attempting to do justice to all, I shall try placing . , 
some of these issues in a more systematic framework and then concentrate on 
those closestto my principal area of interest — the design of economic systems. 

ISSUES AND PROBLEMS IN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS ^^ 

Empirical Observatipns, Theory, and Mathematics 

Whether economists are trying to prescribe remedies o'r 
merely to develop an understanding of the economic process, they are— or * 
should be — dealing withjhe real world of economic phenomena, just as 
physicists deal wUh the world of physical phenomena. Problem formulations 
suggest theniiselves to the, economist from observations or debates among 
policy makers, reformers, or even Utopians who are motivated by their notions 
about, actual or poten{ial economic performance. No doubt the basic stimulus 
•and often the framework of economic analysis come from the empincal side. 
However, in trying to answer policy questions, one'is forced to conjecture the 
likel\ consequences oi hypothetical actions, typically in circumstances where 
many causal factors are variable but beyond control. A scientist' s^action is to 
construcNi^model encompassing the essential features of the phenomena^nd to 
examine th^N;onsequences of policies under consideration within the 
framework 6f the^odel. But such a model hardly puts the scientist in a position 
to draw immediate |?o I icy conclusions. ^ 

. Although the mckiel is necessanly a simplified version of reality, it should 
be tested to determine now well it explains observed phenomena. In the field of 
macro-models of the lAS. economy such testing is routine, and if the fit is not 
g\od enough, an attempt is typically made to improve the model. We witness 
here a reifrarkable HegTe^of interaction between empirical observation and . * 
theory. Highly sophisticated mathematical tools are involved both in model ^-'"^^ 
construction and in statisticalW)cedures used to test hypotheses underlying the 
modelj^ Furthermore, these prc^j^ures provide quantitative estimates of the 
direction, and magnitude of effects of the policies under consideration. In 
addition, projections are obtained t(\erve as bases for forecasts of economic 
variables. Whetfier the models and ecoHometnc techniques used in generating 
the estimates and forecasts are correct, opat least good enough fgr purposes of 
policy, is a matter of controversy The error margins are undoubtedly larger 
than we would like them to be. StilL econorr^ric macro-models are 'widely 
used both by public ai)d private bodies. 

Econometrics could not have attained its presen^tate without the use of 
matheq;)atical techniques. This is particularly evident intteveloping justifica- 
tions for the choice of algebraic" form of, say, the eqbation expfaining . 
investment behavior. But perhaps the most important role mathematics has 
played here is in helping the economist analyze the operation ofXsystem with 
simultaneous and complex feeaback effects; these effects are a f^damental 
feature of interdependence of economic phenomena and are difficulr^o grasp 
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without the use of mathematics. 

On the other hand, I do not beheN?e that the **powerof resolution'' (to use 
the microscope ^analogy) of the econometric macro-fiiodels is sufficient to 
distinguish between the alternative hypotheses e^plaining, say, the Phillips 
curve. Here again there is an analogy from physical science: to explain the 
ocean currents, one must draw on knowleVlge developed not only from 
observing those currents but also from laboratory experiments performed on a 
small scale with high accuracy. For the economist, micro-anal>sis becomes an 
essential adjunct of macro-analysis. 

Unfortunately, a real integration of these two major branches of analysis, 
although advocated and attempted m different ways for^bout three decddes, is 
farfrom accomplished. For one thing, there is as yet no accepted body of theory 
concerning the behavior of the individual economic unit, be it a household or a 
firm. But even if this were available,/fhere would remain the major upsolved 
problem of aggregation, that is, tha problem of explaining the^behavior of 
observable aggregative variables suCn as GNP and the price level, given the 
behavior of the individual units. 




CompeUtlve Equilibrium and Beyond 



The persistence of such a gap between understanding the behavipr 
of individual units and ^xplairtiitg the movements of the aggregative v^ables, 
may seem surprising since much of economists* recent thinl^ng has been 
based on a model whq^ goal is to build up the behavior of the whole 
system from postulates concerning the behavior of individual units. This model 

Js known under various labels — general equilibrium, neoclassical, and Arrow- 

^ebreu. in its narrowest interpretation, it postulates perfectly competitive 
(price-taking) behavior on everyone's part and deals only with the system when 
at rest (in equilibrium). Putting these two features together, it is a theory of 
perfectly competitive equilibria. C(?m/?e////ve equilibrium {shoti for * ^perfectly 

^^competitive equilibrium**) is defined as a position of the economy in 
which all parties, firms as well as housefiolds, behave as if their actions 
would have no 'effect on the prevailing prices and wages*, consumers/workers 
maximize satisfaction subject to the requirement of balancing Oie household 
budget, firms maximize profits,^ and aggregate 'Supply equals aggregate 

, demand. ~ , 

A basic proposition concerning competitive equilibrium is that, under 
certain conditions discussed belpw, it is guaranteed to be <?/7//m^i/, meaning 
that there is no feasible reallocation of resources that could raise anyone*s 
satisfaction without lowering that of someone else.** The conditions under 

*Such behavior is called pnce-tai4la& (as opposed to price-setting), it is also called parametric 
treatment of prices because prices are viewed as fixed parameters. 



♦This notion of optimality is rfef^rred to as **Pareto-optimality " In the literatare the term 
**efficient" is often used as a synonym for **optimal/* Our u^age of ''efficient,*' however, will 
be confined to the sphere of production, we speak of efficiency if aggreeg^e outputs arc maximized 
given the aggregate inputs or if aggregate inputs are minimized given the aggregate outputs. 
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which the optih^lity of competitive equilibria is guaranteed ^e imposed Upon 
tJle ^onomic environment. By economic environment we mean tho^e aspects 

^ of the economy takctn /as given by the economist — including preferences 
and behavior pattems/<>f household and firms, technology, and resource 

. • eodo\^ment. In contj?ast to the notion of eConbmic environment, we speak 
of the economic mechanism or system as tjje set of *.*rules of the game'' 
and institutions thatt caTn>e changed by the society's decisions. Perfectly 
competitive mechanisms .are a special category ii^ the clas^ of market 
mechanisms. ' • ' 

To guarantee the optmiality of a competitive equilibrium, two conditions 
are imposed on the economic environment: (I) 'Absence of externalities, 
also called ^^extemal economies and diseconomies of scale'' and **third 
party costs and benefits." Pollution is a prominent example of an externality. 
(2) Absence of indivisibilities. A river dam is an example of an indivisible 
good. ^ 

The sort of equilibrium, encountered in this neoclassical model clearly 
rules out a host of phenomena observed in real Western-type economies. In 
particular, the classical economics criticized by Keynes in the 1930s, it 
leaves no room for involuntary unemployment. This is so because, by defini- 
tion, involuntary unemployment means an excess supply of labor at prevailing 
money wages and prices, while — also by defiriition-=>at a competitive 
equilibrium there can be no excess supply pf^any good, including labor, at 
pre\railing wages and prices. Therefore, if one believes that involuntary 
unemployment often exists, one must look beyond the model of competitive 
equilibrium. One must also look beyond competitive equilibrium to dealvith 
problems of monopoly. 

There are two not incompatible approaches that can be taken when the 
hypothesis of competitive equilibrium is abandoned. One approach retains 
the notion of equilibrium but in a sense much broader than competitive 
equilibrium. In this broader sense, equilibrium is simply any position which 
has. a tendency to persist once having been reached. Thus there is nothing 
contradictory about equilibrium with involuntary unemployment or monop- 
olies; it is only that such equilibrium is not a competitive equilibrium. 
Among terms synonymous with this more general notion 5f equilibrium 
are position of rest" and **stationary position." The study of systems 
in stationary positions is called statics. The second approach involves* 
abandoning the emphasis on statics and focusing on the movements of the 
system, that is; its dynamics. 

From Statics to Dynamics 

In recent years thi^re has been so much focus on competitive equilibria 
that an outside obsCTxer can be forgiven for believing dynamics and other than 
perfectly competitive statics to be alien to the science of economics. But, in 
fact, both of these **nonclassical" dii^ctions have considerable history behind 
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,them« and currently there is evidence of renewed interest.. 

Ours is not the first generation faced with economic disequilibna In 
the nineteenth century observers noted the wide swings in ecpnoniic activity 
of the capitalist economies (the "trade" or ''business cycle'*) Not surpnsmg- 
ly, the Great Depression of the 1930s following the boom of the 1920s made 
many economists feel that the dynamics of the economy, its oscillations 
and instabilities, are of primary importance and that the economy would^ 
rarely and only for short periods find itself in a position of equihbnum 
Therefore, it would be irrelevant whether the claims concerning the optimality 
properties of such equilibria were correct. 

Thus, the 1930s witnessed a flowering of literature devoted to economic ' 
fluctuations and possible instability phenomena present in tne capitalist 
economy. Some of the earlier attempts at explaining business cycles were 

'widely felt to be unsatisfactory. First, they relied excessively on external 
causal factors such as sunspots, central bank actions, and government 
policies. Second, they tended to explain each phase of the cy'cle by changed 
behavior patterns peculiar to that phase, without explaining the causes of 
these changes. A need was felt- for the development of endogenous theories 
explaining the?, phenomena observed during each phase of the cycle as 

' resulting from the accumulated consequences of earlier ones, with strong 
variation in the economic variables (investment, employment) despite the 
constanoj' of behavior patterns such as fraction.x>f income saved or the 
relationship of investment decisions to variations in aggregate 'consumption. 

Although many of the elements of new theories were developed in 
intuitive or verbal terms, mathematics again turned out to be the natural tool 
for integrating these elements into simple, yet powerful, theoretical structures. 
The mathematical techniques v^'ere sometimes largely geometric, as in the 
models constructed by Kt^lecki and Kaldor, or based on the framework of 
difference anci differential equations (Tinbergen, Frisch, Kalecki, Le 
Corbeiller, Samuelson). Those of Fnseh allowed explicitly for the important 
role played by exogenous random disturbances and thus laid a foundotipn 
for the construction of statistical (econometric) models incorporating the 
insights from business cycle theory (Tinbergen, Haavelmo; Koopmans, 
Klein). 

The endogenous business cycle theories and other branches of economic 
. dynamics help to explain why the economy may undergo wide fluctuations 
away from equilibrium even in the presence of stabilizing forces, >But many 
observers .point to the presence of significant unempTbyment not only during 
downswings but even dunng periods of stability In their view the problem 
is not merely one of di.sequilibrium but also one of persistence of "bad 
equilibria.'* Thus thfc issue of dynamics versus imperfect statics reappears 

It might seem that the reversion in the 1950s to perfectly competitive 
statics was a step backward from the concern with dynamics in'the 1930s and 
1940s. If so, this step was perhaps necessary to ground the analysis firmly 
in two important respects. ( 1 ) completeness —treating the economy as a whole 
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and taking, into account all relevant feedbacks — a **general equilibrium^ 
approaclj as opposed to **partial equilibrium/' and (2) behaviorism — making 
assumptions about ind^idual human behavior rather, thanpboui movements of 
**anonymous" aggregates such as price level and GNP. Furthermore, once 
the stklics of perfect competition was analyzed in this manner, iheKiynamic 
study of stabilities and i/isiabihties of competitive equilibrium followed within 
a few years, in the late 1950s. Then in the 1960s, general equilibrium 
analysis of imperfect markets was initiated. 

The ideas underjying these modefs of the 1950s and 1960s go back to 
the writings of \yalras in the 1870s. Indeed^ in currently accepted termi- 
nology, **Walrasi'an\' is applied to what we have been calling perfectly 
CQippeiiiive equilibria. 

It is perhaps depressing that it look economics until the early 1960s to 
**clean up" the Walrasian inheritance. The reasons for this lag are manifold, 
among them the fact that the requisite mathematical tools, especially the 
so-called *Tixed-poini" theorems, did not become available until well iniothe 
twenlieifi century. But if there is ilill such a lag now,. it is not in the realm of 
research— where studies of imperfect markets abound — but rather in leaching 
an^i popular, exposfiions. Therefore^ at present there is little excuse for 
limiting one's bbrizons to the framework of Walrasian perfect competition. 

Externalities, Increasing Returns, and EqulUbrlurrt 

j Even a casual inspection of the theoretical results conceming'compeiitive 
equilibria is bound to alert one to the highly restrictive assumptions used in 
objtaining these results. Rigorous mathematical form'lTlalion reinforces this 
a\^ar^ness. Foremost among lirfiiting^assuniplions is the absence of external*, 
jfies. WKeTT externalities are in the picture, competitive equilibria ^re no 
longer guaranteed to be optimal. Those familiar with the reasoning Used in 
demonstrating the optimalily of competitive ,equilibria are not liJ^ly to rely 
exclusively on '''forces of competition." unless they Have escaped the daily 
reminders of such*" externalities as air and water pollution, airport noise, 
'crime, drug use, and highway crowding. . ^ 

, Faced with externalities, some economists favor a solution which views 
the externality as an additioiTal (**ftegative") commodity and finds the 
appropriate negative price (for example, an effluent charge); if not laissez- 
faire, this solution still uses the price mechanism. Thus the mechanism 
remains of a modified Walrasian type, although there is a state interference 
With the activities of individual economic units. Yet theory warns us that 
devices of this type may fail because there may^^be no position of competitive 
equilibrium in such a system. 

It should be realized that not all systems have equilibrium positions. If 
they do not, they are doomed to eternal motion — downward, upward, or 
, cyclical— unless they get transformed into other systems that do possess 
equilibria. Whether a given economic mei^hanism does or does not have 
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positions of equilibriunf depends on two factors: the nature of ihc mechariism 
and the characteristics of the economic environmeiit. Consider, for instance, 
tlie mechanism of perfect competition,* in wh^h firms maximize profits, 
consumers maximize their satisfactions, and both treat prices as unaffected by 
their decisions **This mechanism may lack any position of equihbrium when 
the economic^nvironment is characterized by technologies >vith increasing 
returns (**decrieasing costs'') where output grows more than in proportion f(J 
input. ' c 

I suppose only an economic theorist would view such economies of 
sc^le as troublesome! Others would feel that it is wonderful to~be able to 
increa$e output more than in proportion to the increase in inputs. The trouble 
is that the perfectly competitive entrepreneur is supposed to take prices as 
given and to ignore adverse price changes that would result from the expanded 
scale of operations. Thus, with increasing returns, he^sees his imaginary 
profits growing without limit as he expands and finds no scale of output at 
which to stop. Hierefore, there is no position of perfectly competitive 
equilibrium. However, there may well exist positions of imperfectly com- ^ 
petitive (perhaps monopolistic) equilibrium. * \ 

^ ' Even though equilibrium position^ may exist in an economy , the economy 
may be Ja,other positions, most of the time, like the pendulum of a grand- 
farther clp^. <^ve>theless, we sliall see below that t^ie issue of existence 
of positions of equilibrium 'is important in analyzing the ^workings and 
viability of a system.- We therefore ask. When can one be sUre that*the 
mechanism of perfect competition does possess positions of equilibriumj As 
can be seen from the preceding example of economies of scale (increasing 
returns), this depends on the economic environment. To^guaraatee the 
existence of competitive equilibria, it is usually assumed that the economic 
environment is free of economies of scale and indivisibilities and that all 
goods ^d services have diminishing marginal utility. 'These 4nd other more 
technical requirements for competitive equilibrium were specifiedfin basic 
theorems on the existence and optimality of competitive equilibria by Kenneth 
Arfow and Gerard Debreu in the early 1950s, extending' the^'eariy work of' 
Walras in the l^70s and AbrahanvWalcf in the l93Qs<^ 

Monopoly and Oligopoly 

What happens if some of these environment characteristics are absent arid 
the perfectly competitive mechanism has no equilibrium positions? The 
example of increasing returns suggests an answer since the preseifce ^f ' 
increasing returns creates a tendency toward monopoly, thus nlaking it, 
extremely unlikely that /firms would ignore the effects of their actions on 
market prices. Assuming freedom of economic actions, an environment 



•The competitive equilibnum encountered above is a position of rest of this mechanism 
••Although, in fact, pnccs will be affected bv these decisions 
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characterized by increasing returns eliminates competuive behavior. Thus,, 
a mechanism (perfect competition) mcapable of equilibrium under 
given environmental conditions is displaced by another mechanism 
(monopoly) which does possess positions of rest. Of course, the$e new 
monopolistic equilibria may well be inefficient or nonoptimal. 

The presence of economies of scale is onlyone among many reasons 
for expfcting ^le emergence of monopolies. Others are well known. They 
include various barriers to entry: control of resources, patents, regulation, . - 
financial limitations, and other organizational devices designed to keep 
potential entrants put. 

Those who tend to identify mathematical economics with the study of 
perfect competition may be surprised to hear that the rigorous analysis of 
monopolistic and oligopolistic markets was initiated by the **fourtding ^ 
father'' of mathem^ttlcal economics, Augustin Coumot, as early as^ 1838. 
Economic theorists after Coumot had not lost awareness of the monopoly 
an4 oligopoly phenomena and, perhaps with the exception of Schumpeter, 
considered them to result in social waste — that is, in inefficiency and 
nonoptimality. Yet until^^the 1930s littlT progress was made in the analysis 
of these phenomena. Pure monopoly was probably regarded by many as rare 
or uiiimportant, by others as presenting a political but not an intellectual 
challenge, sirice the behavior of a monopolistic firm was easily analyzed. " 
With regard fo oligopoly, on the other hand, no consensus cbuld be 
reached as to the proper analytical framework. The solution proposed' by 
Coumot was criticized by many, but alternative modeh proposed by the critics 
* (such as Bertrand) failed to find general acceptance. 

The- 1930s saw a resurgence of interest in mdnopoly phenomena, 
although mainly in the 'context of partial equilibrium theory, devoted to 
the ^study of Individual industries without taking into account system- 
wide repercussions and feedbacks. Chamberlin utilized the Coumot-Bertrand 
analytical framework tastudy, under the label of monopolistic competition, the 
implications of product differentiation (possibly resulting from advertising) 
when free entry is assumed. Joan Robinson looked into related^enomena, * 
~ including market discrimination, Bnd calledlhem imperfect competition. Some 
of Chamberlin's conclusions for the markets with many small sellers of * 
clpsely related goods — the^ *Marge^numbers'' case — especially the zero 
profit claim, were properly criticized, but much of his analysis is correct 
^nd of practical interest. Yet Chamberlin' s monopolistic competition has 
no^ been integrated into modem **general equilibrium" analysis, perhaps , 
partly because it was viewed as a rather harmless and insignificant 
phenomenon. Unfortunately, there has been little work on the welfare loss 
asp^i-of the * Marge numbers" monopolistic case, and it is difficult to see 
clear policy conclusions. 

J 'The ^tuation with regard to the "small numbers" cases — especially 
V oligopoly and bilateral monopoly — is very difficult. Static analysis easily 
\hows that nondiscriminatory monopoly^ equilibria are inefficient and 
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nonoptimal. Indeed, under increasing returns, i^ocial waste is likely to occur, 
given the requirement that price should cover average (unit) costs But— as 
seen by Schumpeter — a purely static analysis is not an adequate basis for 
policy conclusions, especially when applied in the realm of research and 
development. . ^ > ^ , 

RentBdies for Monopolistic Waste" ^ 

^ring the 19/os not everyone was willing to accept social waste 
resulting from monopoly as unavoidabre. Some saw **socialism" as a solution, 
but meaningful economic content had to be^^ut into this^term. The relevant 
version of **socialism" is that propped "by Lange and Lerner since, 
despite a radical departure fron<>capitalism in institutional Structure, it 
proposed a state-operated price ahd output polic> that amounted to a simulation 
of competitive markets, including profit maximization by^firms, but with 
profits going to the state. It may seem paradoxicaPihat socialism should be 
advocated as a means of providing a social mechanism for the enforcement 
of perfect competition, in part on the ground that capitalism leads to 
monopoly and oligopoly rather than competition. However, the proposal' is 
theqretically viable if one. is prepared to adopt the assumptions guaranteeing 
the possibility and the optimality of competitive equilibria. But we saw 
earli0(^that these equilibria would typically fail to exist in the presence of 
economies of scale (increasing returns) which are likely to account for the 
monopolies thq socialist system wants to supplarit as wasteful. Hence, it 
was necessary to go beyond competitive market rules and find principles 
for the behavior of firms with increasing returns that would be neither 
monopolistic nor competitive^ ;/ ^ 

Marginal cost pricing tumed out to be such a principle. Operating on this 
principle, a firm is required (as in the wOrid of perfect competition) to 
treat prices parafnetrically — that is, te^nore its own effects on the market — 
and to minimize the total cost of producing a given output. But unlike a 
market firm, whether monopolistic or competitive, it must renounce the desire 
to maximize profi^, instead, it must bring its output to a level where the 
resuTting marginal cost will Just equal the prevailing announced price. 
Should this d^ate excess demand- or supply, the pripeVill be adjusted in 
the proper direction just as in a competitive ec.onomy. For firms with 
decreasing return^,^ this^ befj^avior turns out to be equivalent to profit 
maximization, but for firms with increasing retums a deficit will be generated. 
In a socialist economy, this deficit could presumably be covered out^of 
profits generated by other firms or out of taxes. 

However, ^ven without socializing the whole economy, marginal cost 
pricing could be viewed as increasing the efficiency of the. system. It was 
advocated in this spirit by Hotelling in the United States, in particular for 
the railroads, in the mid- 1930s. Of course, here too the problem of deficit 
would have to be resolved, perhaps through a tax-supported subsidy from the 



state. "After World War 11 many countries, both in Western Europe and 
ii) areas of the Third World, nationalized industries with increasing returns, 
hence, the issue of appropriate pricing policies to be followed b> nationaluqiJ 
enterprises gained in importance. 'Marginal cost pricing, as well as other 
m'ore complex pricing rules design'ed to^minimize waste under these 
conditions without incurring deilcits. have been tried in various Countries. 



4 DESIGNING ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

In my view,- the importance, of the Hotelling-Lange-Lernpr* ideas on 
marginal cost pricing lies not in the specific contents of their proposals 
which are open to a variety of technical and practical criticism. Rather, 
they are important because (hey open a new path for economic analysis, the 
use of tools of theoretical analysis in exploring, in a normative spirit, 
alternatives to existing institutional krrangements. 

These analytical explorations have shown that not all proposals for 
alternative economic systems are Utopian Hayek and von Mises had quesl 
tioned whether even theoretically a socialist econpmy could generate the 
information required to , make it work. The Lange-Lemer solution and the^ 
ensuing debate laid a foundation for the systematic study of whole classes 
of resource allocation mechanisms or systems. Instead of being a given, 
the mechanism becomes the unknown of the problem. In this spirit, the 
economist can view the problem as one of designing a mechanism maximizing 
certain sociaf desiderata, such as efficiency, equity, and freedom— subject 
to behavioral and information constraints. 

This approach differs from the traditional economic analysis which mostly 
focuses on idealized** versions of systems that either exist or have existed 
in the past. While the study of historically observed systems is essential in 
positive economics, more is needed for normative purposes. Of course, 
classical welfard economics is done in a normative spirit, pursuing the 
desirable as distinct fr6m the actual. However, much of traditional normative 
economics deals with the desirability of specific actions, such as whether 
to build certain dam. or witfcpthe choice of appropriate' levels of certain 
control parameters, such as^^eign exchange rates or discount rates; this 
might be axWcd action- normative economic^i. By cogtrast. in designing a new 
mechanisrmwe deal with the comparative desirability of alternative operating 
rules and organizational structures including those that have never been, tried; 
this 'rhi^ht be called 5v.vre/;^m;r//wm'^ economics. 

As 16 usual withsucb di.stinctions. there are borderline cases 'that qualify 

*Thcrc were, ol course, precursors With regard lo the marginal xosi prating idea, crcdil is given 
DupuU who proposed it in connection wilh ihe financing of public works in IK44 Lindahrv 

* proposal (1919) for resource «!lKKalion involving public goods was an unporiant earl> slep jj) thj; 
direction of designing novel mechanisms ^ , 

, ••By * 'idealized** I mean simplified for purposes ol anal>sis ralher than made Iv appear betier^han 
Ihcy are. allhough the fatler type ol ideali/alion is not rare f , - 
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under bOth*headings. Thus lowering import dyties constitutes an adjustment 
of control parameters and qualifies in the action-normative sphere. But 
bringing them dpwn to zero level produces conditions Qfjjree trade and 
may be viewed as^ change in operating rules, that is, in the system-normative 
sphere. 

System-normative issues -are before us virtually all the time. Most 
recently they have been conspicuous in the environmental domain. New 
institulSnal structures, such as environmental control' agdncies, have been 
created, with operating rules that call for vastly increased information 
flow (impact statements) prior to decision making. Topically, such require- 
ments-decrease the autonomy of individual unit3,'lfeth public and private. ^ 
In the past, important system changers occurred in the financial sector, 
again involving new organizational structures^ 5uch as the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit InsuranC^f^ Corporation, and radically 
modified operational rules' , " 

The preceding examples involve import^t but still very'pailial system 
changes, superimposed on existing structures and touching only selected* 
sectors of the economy. But there are system models differing from existing 
reality in a manner that touches all sectors and virtually, alK dimensions of 
economic activity. The differences can be_as far reaching as|tWOse between 
medieval feudalism and nineteenth-century market capital isim or as those 
between socialism Swedish style and socialism Soviet style. 

/■ 

Centi^llzBtlon Versus Decentralization 

If one' is persuaded that designing alternative systems and mechanisms 
. is .an important task for economics, there is a danger o/ designing 'an 
economic Utopia. It is pointless to postulate an omniscient and all-powerful 
central authority. There are limits to enforceability of ^rules. Information 
relevant to economic decision making is widely dispersed throughout the 
economy, and its transmission between units is^?5ften costly or impossible. 
For these and other reasons, centralization of economic decisioh making may 
be either infe^sible or extremely wasteful. On this point, much debated 
during the ¥930$} there \yas substantial agreement betWeen an advocate ot 
socialism (Lange) and an opponent (Hayek)'! In additiojj4|here may be 
preference for>decentraliiation on ethical and.other noneconomic grounds, 
such as civil liberties and the value ofself-expression. On the other hand, 
it must be recognized that there are circumstances where centrali^tiorf is. 
feasible and decentralization would result in inefficiency. In any case, it is 
of great importance to see whether economic systems designed to cope with 
various obstacles (such as externalities pr increasing returns) are decentralized, 
NaUirally, whether a system qualifies as decentralized depends on the 
definition. In our context it seems reasonable to define decentralization 
in, such a manner that a niarket system would qualify as decentralized. It is 
essential, however, jiOl to identify decentralization with market mechanism, 
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^ that is, there- should be room for nonmarkel systems that are decentralized. 
Hence, in situations where the competitive mechanism fails to operate 
satisfactorily, one need not automatically resign oneself to the alternative 
of centralization or inefficiency; there remains to be explored the third 
possibility, a system which i^ i>oth decentralized and efficient but decen- 
tralized in a^manner different" from the competitive mechanism or even any 
market n^echanism. , " , 

In defining decentralization, it is convenient to distinguish two aspects: 
(1) decentralization of authority and incentive structure, and (2)uinformational 
decentralization. 

With respect to authority structure, decentralization means a high degree 
of aulonoihy in decision making by individual units — firms and households. 
But if a unit is free to chcjose among many alternative actions, the movements 
of the economy as a whole can'^be predicted only if enough is known about 
the behavioral laws or patterns underlying choices made by the unit. 
Classical economics has typically assumed maximization of profits and utilities 
lo achieverehavioral determinacy of its model. A system is usually designed 
in the expectation that the economic units will behave in a specified way. 
One must ask, however, vdiether given the rules of the system, this expected 
behavior would^ consistent with the known individual behavior patterns 
as determined^ by incentives to which they are known to. respond. If the 
answer is affirmative*, we say the system is incentive'companble. 

On the infoiinational side, it would not make sense to define (informa- 
tional) decentralization as complete absence of communication. Our definition 
is inspired by (but not synonymous with!) the model of perfect competition 
and its infbrmational adyantages discussed by Hayek. In a perfectly 
competitive market an individual unit (firm, household) can make appropriate 
^decisions as to output, consumption, or trade without any direct knowledge 
/ concerning the other units' technologies, preferences, and so on— provided 
it has received the signals summarizin| the relevant information, namely, 
prices or aggregate excess demand or supply*. 

Our concept of informational decentralization tries to Capture this 
attribute of a perfectly competitive market while abstracting from its other 
properties. In particular, it is independent of the nature of signals exchanged 
between, participants. In a perfect market, prices constitute such^ignalS! 
In other economic systems, quantity targets, or input-output matrices may 
constitute the signals. Let us refer to the universe of signals available in a 
system as its language. Informational decentralization is then defined relative 
to that language. There are several conditions that would qualify a system as 
informationally decentralized. I shall confine myself to two, to'which f give 
wha^^ may seem somewhat strange labels, **privacy"*and **anonymity." 
A systep is said to be privacy-preserving if a unit is able to make 
appropriate decisions having only that information about other units which has 
been transmitted according to the operational rules of the system and without 
using signals other than those of the system's language. A system is called 



\monymous if the unit recei\mg signals need not know the source of origin, 
as for instance when all one knows.is the Uj^gregate oi^>\i\'s made by others 

Qther things being equal, an infonrntionajl/ljecentralized system is 
easier to operate than one that is not decentraliz;2<J smce it enables participants 
to make decij>ions without having to find yut the characteristic^ of other 
units and without having to keep track of "^ho said wlj^rtT^as long as the 
totalit) of signals received is known. On the othgr hjiaq "other things" are 
not always equal. In particular, systems differ with regard to the size and 
cofuplexity of their languages and also the complexitv of decision rules 
(algonthms). It ma> be advantageous to trade a degree of informational 
decentralization for>ni^ller or less complex language or rules of behavior 

The above detmition stresses the negative aspect of pnvac> — what one 
need not know about others. The reverse of the coin is a positive feature. . 
namely, that a privac>-preserving s>stem leads to decision-mq^ing where 

Actions pertaining to a given economic unit are based on that urfff's signaling 
and responses. This is good if we assume that a unit is the best source 
of information about itself. However, reliance on the unit as an exclusive 
source of information about itself provides an opportunit> for misrepresenta- 
tion.* Hence the system is not likely to work well unless it is incentive-^ 
compatible.^ ^ 

Ideally, the reward structure implicit jn the system should be'such as' 
to encourage behavior corresponding to the true state of affairs within each 
unit. There has been a good deal of research recently in the area of 
concocting such reward structures, but it appears that in many situanons 
this is impossible. One is then faced with the choice of either condoning a 
certain amount of misrepresentation and consequently sustaining a corre- 
sponding loss of social welfare (as compared with ideal truth fuf behavior 
tequifed b> the rules of the system), or sacnficing a degree of informational 
d^entrahzation b> instituting audit and control systems designed to discourage 
misrepresentation. The latter solution also involves social cost since it 
requires the diversion of resources tnto the control process; insofar as it 
mvblves an mvasion of pnvacy of economic unit, it may also be viewed as 
undesirable in terms of human^values. 

Some System Designs , 

At this point it will be helpful to have some^Hustrations of ••artificial" 
systems produced in the spirit of design. These systeh^s are often radically 
differeiit from anything previously tried or observed, yet tney are not Utopian 
Although far from ready for adoption in their present form.nhey constitute 
potentially fmitful steps toward the discovery of better functioning econotpie 
systems. 

•Asking tor contributions Kir a puhlic giKHl, such ,is pi)licc prOtCLliun. f.% a cOsC in poim. the 
responses ot individuals arc likcl> U) indiLatc a limcr value than ihcv actually place on the pithlic 
good ' , " 
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The marginal cost pricing scheme for dealing with increasing returns 
which ha5 been discussed above, is perhaps the simplest of the "artificial" 
systems. In modified form, it has already been applied by nationalized enter- 
prises in certain countries. However, marginal cost pricing rules are 
difficult to implement because they lack incentive compatibility. To remedy 
this difficulty, alternative" proposals have been made which preserve the 
incentive of profit maximization. 

If profits are to be maximized under increasing returns, we cannot 
require that firms treat prices as given parameters. If we did.' we would 
be back under n regime of perfect competition which, as seen above, will 
lack equilibrium. But there is nothing sacred about the parametric price 
regime. One can substitute for it an arrangement under which a firm will 
be facing not a given price to be paid -independently of the number of 
units purchased, but rather a price schedule where 'the unit price varies 
with quantities purchased or sold according to a specific formula^which takes 
account of s'upply and demand andvis calculated so as to yield efficient 
resource allocation when firms maximize their profit^*- This is analogous 
to the situation under monopoly where the ,firm also faqes a schedule, the 
demand curve, with prices varying according to quantities .sold. However, 
under our ^ ^designed',' system, the schedules faced by the firms are not the 
same ones that would have been faced by a monopolist. 

This type of system — a variant of which was proposed by Arrow and 
Hurwicz — is very close to qualifying as informationally decentralized because 
the schedules can be devised with only a minimum of technological 
information on the part o^ systerri designers, and the firms themselves 
follow rules that are privacy and anonymity^ preserving. Also, there is less 
difficulty with incentive's because it is possible to build some form of 
profit-sharing into the system. However, there are other difficulties, including 
the possibility of malfunction when the* economy starts from a position, far 
re^moved ifrom an equilibrium. . 

As another example of an "artificial" system, let me mention a rather 
different informationally decentralized mechanism which would tend to 
converge to optimal resource allocations. This systein, proposed by Hurwicz, 
Radner, and Reiter, is called the B-process, where "B" stands for **bidding.*' 
The essence of the process is that individual buyers and sellers, both' 
firms and households, make bids which include the terms on which they^are 
willing to buy and sell. Under certain rules and assumptions specified by the 
authors of this system, successive rounds of bids converge toward a final 
Pareto-optimal solution, in which alfthe mutually advantageous transactions 
have been made and no one can be made tetter off without someone else 
being made worse off. 

The B-process is informationally decentralized, preserving privacy and 
anonymity. Its infcentive properties have not yet been studied thoroughly, 
although it is clear that the system moves toward improvement 6f the 
participants' position. A most important characteristic of the process is that it 
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converges to optimality. even with increasing returns or indivisibilities, 
where perfectly competitive equilibria might be nonoptimal or nonexiste'ift. 

So far we have seen examples of processes Resigned to remedy the 
weaknesses of the perfectly competitive process resulting from factors internal 
to an economic unit, such as increasing returns or indivisibilities. Similarly, 
there are **artificiar* systems designed to remedy difficulties due to" inter- 
relations between economic' units. An instance oLthis type of problem is 
the financing of the production of a public good, that is, a good or service 
where consumption by one person does not dinriinish its availability to others 
.Examples are national defense and classical music radio stations. Under 
ordinary market conditions there arises what is |nown as the free rider 
problem — everyone trying to get the service supplied at the expense of 
others. This leads to a misallocation of resources. Various remedies have 
been proposed. The Best-known of these is Lindahl's, with payments based 
on the declarations* of individuals as to the value of the public good to 
themselves. This system is informationally decentralized. It is optimal if 
the declarations of individuals accurately reflect their valuation of the public 
good, but the incentive structure encourages misrepresentation. Other 
schemes have been proposed. As aa example, in a system suggested by 
Groves and Ledyard, participants indicate the desired level of public 
services — knowing the formula that determines their own payments given 
then- own and others' bids. At equilibrium, an optimal allocation results. 
Xhis and other processes I am familiar with satfsfy the requirements of 
informational decentralizatiort but have other weaknesses: they are either 
subject to manipulation or require some subsidization. 

Potentials and Limitations of System Designs 

By analyzing various alternative systems we sometimes discovet that 
optimality cannot be achieved, given realistic assumptions concerning 
individual incentives and the difficulties of transmitting information from 
where it originates to where it is needed. Such results are -negative, but 
only in a formal sense. In fact, they should play as constructive a role in 
'designing economic systems as the law of energy conservation does in 
guiding the design of physical systems: they should make us aware of the 
uoavoidable trade-offs and so steer us away from unrealistic goals. ^ 

It may well be that no economic system can guarantee complete 
effici^cy with decentralization and incentive compatibility in an economic 
environment having externalities, indivisibilities, andpublic goods. If so, we are 
. faced with a fundamental problem that has only recently begun to be 
studied: How can one design a decentralized incentive-compatible System 
with the highest degree of efficiency? We have as yet little idea as to the 
^'efficiency coefficient" one can expect under the best feasible design, except 
that it will be below 100 percent. Nor do we know how mucli could be gained 
by abandoning the requirement of complete decentralization. 
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In all such calculations, it is not enough to look at the systenfi^s efficiency 
in providing goods and services from resources utilized for production 
purposes, since every system also uses resources in its own operation. For 
instance, the market system uses brokers while a centrally' planned 
system uses planners. Both types of persons constitute human resources 
diverted ffom the production , of goods and services into the operation of 
the systehi. This, of course, does not make them socially useless, since, 
no -mechanism will work without some use of resources to make it work. 
Thus, to properly assess systems, ona should use a/jV/ efficiency rating which 
takes into account the fraction of social resources used to operate the 
mechanism. One can think of such a net efficiency rating as a ratio, with 
the economy's net output in the numerator and the totality of resources used 
(both for production and for system operation) in the denominator. 

It is clear^that our analysis, although theoretical, deals to a considerable 
extent with factors usually called institutional. These factors enter the analysis 
in several ways. For example, they appear in connection with incentive 
structures. Recent contributions to the study of incentives have been made. by 
Keren and Stiglitz who cpmpared the performance of systems under which 
labor is rewarded through a wage, on a piece rate basis, or through 
renting. Criminal l^w enforcement has been studied in a similar manner, 
by examining the effects of incentive — or rather disincentive — aspect^ 
of different penal systems. „ 

J Institutional factors play an important part in our- concept of net 
efficiency since the cost of dperating a system and, in fact, its feasibility, 
is crucially dependent tin legal .and other institutions which determifie the flow 
of information, the liability structure, the required intensity of enforcement 
of rules, and so forth. One is almost tempted to say that the **right 
'institutional framework'* 'is our major unknown. In any case, once we are in 
the area^ of system design, theory is needed for institutional analysis, and 
institutions constitute a major element of the theoretical structure. 

dROADENINd HORIZONS 

A general systematic study of economic systems is still a formidable 
undertaking, and we haVe made no more than a beginning. But a significant 
broacjening of our vision can already be discerned. An important body of 
recent literature is, for instance, devoted" to thq performance of an economy 
such as Yugpslavia where worker- managed enterprise^ predominate. A start 
has been made in analyzing Soviet-type economies.. And last, but not 
least, ''general equilibrium" models of capitalist economies are no longer 
confined to the perfectly competitive framework. 

» -Significant advances Jiave been made in models of capitalist economies 
with aspects of both monopoly and oligopoly /-Both statics and dynamics of 
''complete"* systems containing significant rponopoly aspects have been 
— r — — " 

•A model is callMf * 'complete'' \f it takes into account the vanous indirect feedbacks; thus 
a general equihlfflum model is complete in this sense, while partial equilibnum analysis is'not. 



studied by Negishi, Arrow, and Hahn. There is as yet no * ^complete" W)del 
cortiprehensive enough to allow tor the unrestricted presence of ohgopoH^ 
The. latter is perhaps the next item on the economist's agenda, but jhe 
difficulties faced are formidable. Partial equilibrium contributions in the 
realm of oligopoly with free entry have provided' important building blocks 
by Bain. Sylos-Labmi, and Dewey. Important contributions have also come 
from abstract game theory developments. ^ , 

Another avenue of progress involves noncompetitive behavior patterns 
resulting from uncertainty concerning others'^ actions Such uncertainty, 
together with transaction costs and monetary phenomena, has been used by 
Benas^sy, Vanan, Hahn, and Futia to define a 'neo-Keynesian" notion of 
-effec-tive demand. This newly defined effective demand may explain certain 
aspects of involuntary unemployment— without abandoning the assumption of 
rationa'l behavior on the part of either entrepreneurs or workers. . 
. A more radical departure drops the assumption that economic units try to 
^maximize profus or satisfaction Instead, the assumption is that these units are 
satisfied* so long as they are above a certain ^'aspiration level" but go 
into action yhen falling below this level. Such behavipris called ^'satisfiping," 
and has been studied by Simon, Radner, and Rothschild. 

^ MANAGING THE FUTURE^ 

An important shortcoming of the competitive model which we have not 
yet dealt with explicitly is its treatment of the future. The com{)etitive 
model I's inadequate as a basis for formulating policies to cope with cyclical 
swings in unemployment and prices and issuer of economic development 
and growth. 

Our major Imkages to the future are (1) current decisions to invest in 
plant and equipment 'to produce goods and services in the future, 
and (2) cUrrent plans of firms and households to buy goods and services in 
the. future Many. of the problems of a compentive syst^m-^^tem 
miscalculations about the relationships between future supplies and d^ands 
These problems could be handled within the competitive framework if forall 
goods and services there ^xtsted comprehensive future^? markets similar to the 
futures markets which do exisf for many commodities. But such umversal 
futures ^rkets do not in fact exist. Hence the fesulting system does not 
qualify liTtruly competitive; it may be Called an incomplete market system. 
In the absence of futures markets, investment decisions must be made on 
iht basis of expectations about future prices and demands, expectations 
' which may turn out to be very inaccurate. Consequently, in such an 
incpmplete market system, there is no basis for asserting that decision's— taken 
in the absence of comprehensive futures markets— will be either efficient or 

optimal. , 

One theoreticaLattempt to get around this difficulty is based onihe 
assumption that buyers and sellers, observing the discrepancies betweenyheir 
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predictions and their experience, will modify both theirtorecast formulas and 
decision principles so that in time their expectations will tend to be confirmed 
by, subsequent experience. In my view, this rational expectation hypothesis 
requires such a long time perspective as to have at best limited applicability 
to problems involving capital formation and cyclical fluctuatrons. 

An alternative approach to dealing with the future is a system called 
indicative planning which is practiced to some extent in France. Such 
**planning" involves exchanges of information concerning the intentions 
and expectations of the various economic decision makers but includes no 
commitments or coercion. In principle, it could lead to the elimination of 
inconsistent expectations among the participants, Also, given the statements of 
intentions and plans, one could calculate the likely forms and levels of 
capital formation, simulating a complete futures market. For instance, 
should the extrapolations indicate excess supplies of future services generated 
by the planned capital expansion, the expansion plans could be scaled 
down until a prospective balance develops. 

In my view, however, indicative planning fails as a substitute for the 
absent futures markets. Statements of intentions are not as reliable as binding 
contracts that would have been entered into if the futures markets existed. 
Nor do 1 see any reason to think of the intention statements as mutually 
self-enforcing. The resulting uncertainty would induce at least some partici- 
pants to depart from stated intentions to protect themselves against the 
consequences of just such a departure by others. What the indicative 
planning system lacks is the element of guarantee. 
^ The provision of guarantees is possible through various social 

mechanisms, although perhaps at the cost of introducing a degree of 

, centralization. Guarantees offer ^still another approach to the problem of 
managing the future — an approaqh still in its infancy as far 'research 
and theory are concerned. In practice, however, such guarantees are familiar 

'v in forms such as home mortgage and student loan guarantees and even in 
the New York City rescue operation. Particularly in times of economic 
f stress, there are many pressures for guarantees of many kinds and these 
guarantees, once ins^tituted, may persist even when the economic stress is 
lessened. Examples are farm price parity, indexation of wages*, and ceilings 
on prices, wages, and interest rates. The debates that ensue usually center 
on their administrative feasibility and .costs or their effects on income distri- 
1)ution. A mace fundamental issue is. To what extent can and should we 
provide guarantees aginst the vicissitudes of the economic process given 
the difficulty.of either controlling or predicting its path? 

\ ■###•• 

In the foregoing survey^ 1 have tried to show that the horizons of 
contemporary economic^i^lysis are by no means limited Ho the abstract 
perfectly competitive model, nor even to market-type phenomena. Economics 
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has responded to Criticisms of its simplistic theories by building into its 
models such aspects of reality as uncertainty, time structure, externalities, 
economies of scale, sensitivity to incentives, and monopolistic or mani- 
pulative behavior. t 

I have emphasized the efficiency and optimality aspects of economies 
systems, while neglecting the distributive aspects, primarily because my own 
Woirk has been in the former area. There has been recent analytical work 
on the concepts of fairness and equity in economic systems and on the 
extent to which a trade-off between fairness and efficiency may be/unavoid- 
able. We have also become more aware of the importance /f income 
distribution even in the perfectly competitive models. Developments in the 
area of social welfare and choice functions have provided eaonomics with 
natural tools for incorporating distributive value judgments into normative 
theory. In my view, however, the distributive aspects, althousm not ignored, 
have not as yet been integrated into the gene^i^frameworR of economic 
analysis to an extent comparable with efficiency aspefcti^ 

That formal theoretical analysis has lagged behind economic reality can 
not be denied. But in the 1950s this lag was about 80 years; at present I 
would estimate it at between five and ten years. The perfectly cpmpetitive 
model is only a small, though technically important, part of the field. 
Theoretical work is progressively intertwining theoretical postulates, empirical 
observations, and institutional elements into one integrated structure amenable 
to analytical treatment. At the same time, applied policy analysis, using 
tools such as cost-benefit calculations and econometric models, makes 
systematic 'use of the available theoretical tools. I optimistically expect the 
methodologicalTitiarrels based on schools of thought committed to particular 
techniques or tools to pass into well-deserved oblivion. Economic analysis, 
whidh in ^e past regarded as the only legitimate objects of study a few 
traditional systems and the manipulation or policy pafameters (such as the 
rate of money growth) is moving toward a creative and imaginative role 
in designing social mechanisms and institutions superior to those now existing. 

Economics is far from having complete answers to our era's complex 
questions. We still lack satisfactory explanations for some observed phen- 
omena, and we often lack remedies — even when the disease has been 
diagnosed. However, there has been more progress than we tend to claim * 
in the present skeptical period, although perhaps less than we were inclined 
to claim a decade ago. Progress in understanding is bound to lead to 
sounder policy prescriptions, albeiJt with a greater admixture of humility. I 
do not believe the students crowding oui|tf|^mics classes a^e wasting 

their time. ^^fe 

\ 
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A Response tb 
''Perspectives 
on Ecpnomics" 

R. A. Gordon 



In assessing Hunvicz*s paper, Ihis respondent questions the relevance 
of the author's survey of recent developments in economic theory for pre- 
college economics teachers. Gordon suggests that in focusing on'conventional, 
chiefly neoclassical theory Hurwicz has«pmitted many areas of economics, 
such as international economics, labor economics, and human capital, 
which are of more immediate concern at the elementary and sc<»tKUry level. 
In conclusion, Gordon advocates more relevance in economic education with 
more attention paid the coi^tiimally changing institutional settings which 
affects economic behavior. 



I am not sure why Professor Hurwicz has been asked to prepare the sort 
of paper he has presented here at a conference on precollege economic educa- 
tion. What puzzles me i§ how a survey of this sort wilHielp in teaching economy 
ics at the precollege level. I suspect a good many people at this conference can- 
not understand some^of the literature he discusses (I know I cannot), and w^at. 
the teacher of precollege economics would be able to do with most of the 
concepts and analytical tools he surveys is beyond me. However, I shall try to 
meet him on his own ground and comment briefly on his paper. 

As one would expect from Professor Hurwicz, he has presented an 
acute and perceptive survey of recent developments in and the present sj^te 
of conventional, chiefly neoclassical economic theory, particularly micro- 
* economic theory. But the pap^r has little or nothing to say about fecent 
developments in a number of areas of economics — particularly in the applied 
fields but also in some theoretical areas. Although he could not be expected to 
cover the universe in a short paper, I regret to say that what he has covere^ 
h ifkely to be less useful to teachers below the college level than what he has 
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omitted. I take the liberty to mention a few important areas about which 
Hurwicz has had little or nothing to say. * 

Let me begin with the many facets of international economics, including 
the forces that are chaining the role of the United States in the world 
economy, the dramatic/ncrease in output in Western Europe and Japan, 
the developmem of new theories and policies with respeci^o balance-of-' 
payments equilibrium, and the/internal dynamics of the Third World. 

\Hurwicz has also ignorea the field of labor economics, including the 
rapidly growing literature on the dual labor market, developments in the 
theory of collective bargaining, the internal dynamics of the unton movement*", 
and so on. 

The body of literature on human capital, spreading into the economics 
not only of education but also crime, maniage, health has not been considered, 
despite its spectacular growth in recent years. 

Another ignored field is search theory and what Edmund Phelps has 
termed the micro foundations of macroeconomic theory. 

I eould mention other neglected areas, but I turn now-io consider ^n 
issue raised in Huriwez's paper. It is th^ issue with which-I dealt in my 
Presidential Address before the American Economic Association at Dallas in 
December 1975. The^'title of the address was **Rigor and Relevance in a 
Changing Institutional Setting'' (Gordon 1976). « 

Consider the first j:)art of this title, **Rigor and Relevance." The 
literature covered by Hur\i:kz, especially that concerning microecgnomic 
theory, is marked much more by rigor than by relevance. Certainly we want 
students in the schools to be taught to reason about economic problems with a 
reasonable degree of rigor, but what we teach must be relevant to the 
observable world if it is to mean anything to students. . ( 

The second part of my title was "in a Changing Tnstitutional Settirie.'' 
. It has long been true that economic theory does not pay enough attentionSto 
the institutional setting which conditions economic behavior We cannot, f^ 
ejcample, explain inflationary trends since World War II injhis and other 
countries without trying to understand the institutional changes which have 
been occurring. ' ^ ^ ^ 

.The institutional setting for economic behavior is contfnually changing. 
It is unfortunately true that the central core of economicjftieory pays little 
> attention to how these changes affect the usefulness of d^^analytical tools. 
Even more important, conventional economics does not stdp to ask why 
these changes have occurred, and hcJ^ the institunqQat environment' will 
change in the future. How did we get to where we ^e, and >where are we 

going? . ^ ■ ■ / 

It seems to me that a more institutionally oriented economics l^at ask§ 
important and challenging questions might help to awaken tW in^terdst of at 
least high school student.s in the "field of economics. * '^"^ 
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A Response^ 
to "^Perspectives 
on EcQnomics" 



Lawrence Senesh 



In reviewing Hurwicz's paper, this respondent focuses on how ''frontier 
thinking^* can be translated into precollege curriculum. Pinpointing 
several of the economic concepts discussed by Hurwicz, Senesh first p^vides 
a short explanation of the concept then gives examples of how the concept 
can be presented to precollege students through various dassroom activities. 
The response ends with Senesh*s plea that the economics profession encourage 
more interchange between economic theorists and economic educators. 



Professor Leonid Hurwicz in his paper, ^^Perspectives on Economics," 
presents some of the frontier thinking in economics. The purpose of ^ 
his presentation is to challenge economic educators. This challenge is 
long overdue since the teaching of economics faces the continuing threat of 
obsolescence. The advancement of economic science is proceeding at a faster 
rate than the corresponding changes in curriculum. This may not be the 
case in universities where textbook writing has attracted some leading 
theoreticians of the profession, but it is surely the case in the public schools^* 
where textbook writers in most cases have not had the analytical faculties to 
translate frontier thinking into the classroom and relate new ideas to children's 
experience. * 

To read Hurwicz's paper is not a honeymoon. The pj^r is difficult 
to read. His style and flow of thoughts tax the endurance of the reader, 
particularly that of this economic educator who volunteered to relate his 
path-breaking ideas to the public school curriculum. i 

For an economic educator, the greatest challenge in Professor Hurwicz's 
paper is his presentation of the building blocks of an economic system that 
includes the. best of three worlds: Jhe benefits of perfect competition, the 

; . , 
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benefits of economies of scale, and the benefits of caneral equilibrium analysis. 
These are treated in a unified.systems f^amewo^ rather than in an isolated 
manner. 



SEARCHING FOR AN OPTIMAL ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

According to Hurwicz, the search for an optimal economic system 
involves the following questions and' answers. 

A. What should we look*for in an optimal economic system? 

1. It should include an incentive system which relies not only on 
market- incentives but on other incentives generate within the 

, ^ firm independently of the market. 

2. It should incorporate social goals that reflect the value system of 
the society and will provide a proper trade-off with efficiency. 

^B. If a system must be modified to assure optin^ality", what are the 
" features we much watch? 

3. The system should maxinuze net efficiency (value of output 
minus cost of private and public maintenance). 

^ 4. The system should provide a decentralized information system to 
protect individual freedom and information -from distortion on 
coercion. ^ — 

C. What are th& deficiencies and omissions of the market system that 
require correction? ' ' , 

5. The system needs to minimize uncertainties. 

6. The system needs to incorporate externalities in such a way that, 
for example, the marginal damage to the environment is com- 
mensurate with the marginal cost of preventing or correcting 
environmental externalities. 

7. • Theu system needs to equalize the costs and benefits of pu|3lic 

goods. 

8., The system needs to assure public benefits from the economies 
of scale generated by big business. 

These eight characteristics of an optimal economic system deserve 
special notice not only because they suggest ways of improving Cur own 
econojTiic syslem but also because they present the* frontier thinking irt 
contemporary Economic analysis. As such, they ^should be incorporated into 
the economics curriculum in the classroom. A little imagination and thought- 
fulness, as well as a basic understanding of the concepts involved, are 
needed to integrate this frontier knowledge into classroom activities. 
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APPLYING CONTEMPORARY THINKING TO 
PRECOLLEGECURRfCULUM 

4 

\^ In the following pages, I will summarize some of the points fhade by 
Hunvicz and suggest ways in which some of his ideau»fhb^ incorporated intb 
the curriculum. , ^ ^ 

Incentive SystBitts' 

A central component of -an optimal economic system is a design for 
incentives that leads both labor and management to produce goods and 
services at the lowest possible cost. The most powerful incentive in the 
market is the expectatipn of profit. Within the business system, anew incentive 
system which operates independently of the market must be constructed. 
One reason for the need of the. new incentive system is the separation of 
corporate management from ownership. 

The separation of corporation management from ownership weakens 
profit incentive. Most business managers in medium- an^ large-sized firms are 
engaged in what is called satisficing behavior. They satisfy their stockholders 
with an adequate but less than ^optimal profit margin while they stimulate 
their own ego's with elegant offices, large supportive staffs, and other 
prerequisites of their positions. Since power and prestige tend to accompany 
bigness, a corporate executive may expand production to a point well 
beyond that of maximum efficiency and maximum profit. This behavior 
leads to inefficiency. A new incentive structure that will stimulate manage- 
ment to maximize profit and tamfe their ambition for bigness for its own sake 
Ninay be needed.* ' " , . ^ 

An incentive system independent of the market 'is necessary for the 
labor force as well. Economists are now studying the -effectiveness of 
different incentive schemes for labor and are trying to gauge the relative^ 
effectiveness of various economic and noneconomic ' rewards such .Us j 
wages, piece-rate payme'nts*, profit-sharing, and Worker-managed enterprise. 
They are also studying how developing loyalty to tffe company, as displayed 
by Japanese workers, and' openrfess of communication between r^anagement 
and labor affect employee incentives. - ^ ^ 

The development of the incentive system within a firm produces. great 
.pfoblems? It is difficult to measure the potentialities of the labor force 
members. Potentiality is a latent quality, hardly observable. In some cases, 
a small incentive may result in high worker efficiency. In other cases, a great 
incentive program may bring forth little measura1)le result.* 

Curriculum Application. 

To apply this concept to the classroom, students can study the 
incentive systems of the Chicano, Native American,^d Anglo cultures. Ba§ed 
on this study, the class may discuss how these cultures affect the econonyc 
behavior of individuals in the cultures. 
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Students can contrast how the incentive system works in a capitalistic 
country ^uch as the United States with its working in communist countries'. 
Discovering that the incentives within different communist countries vary 
greatly, students may ask, What are the weaknesses and the strengths of these 
incentives? and What do the state and/or the business management do to 
correct weaknesses? 

Students can investigate and evaluate incentives that encourage efficiency 
and productivity m businesses located in their own communities. Ways in 
which incentives may be increased can be explored. 

Another classroom exercise can involve one classjrrestabfishing special 
incentives to study a particular subject, while a conf^ofclass studies the same 
material without special incentives. Students can then compare the 
effectiveness of the special incentives foj learning and relate this comparison 
. to the economic system. In the process of evaluating the results, tlj^e class may 
find that the special incentive system -works better with some individuals 
in the experimental class than with others, and the class can (jtiscuss reasons 
for this. 

Students can have a panel on, the following topic: How can the school 
system build an incentive system that will stimulate students to develop their 
potentialities? The students may invite successful school alumni to tell about 
incentives they gained from schdol which led to self-development, or they can 
invite successful blue- and white-collar workers to talk about their occupational 
commitments and explain the forces that stimulated thejn to excellence. 

A class can invite talented young people who participate in the various^ 
jbranchcs of the performing arts to find out what qualities people must have 
to be motivated foi; excellence in these fields. Aow do the environment or the . 
qualities of these young people differ from those of students in the class? 

« fi * 

Social Goals and TradB-Offs /j ' 

Economic efficiency may not always be compatible with otner goals our 
society wants its economic sj'stem to accomplish. An optimal economic ^ystem 
must find the most acceptable trade-offs between efficienc'y and other social 
goals, as well as' the most acceptable trade-Qffs between social goals which 
may be in conflict. * , • 

There are seven social goals our society wants to accomplish: economic 
growth, economic stability, economic security, economic freedom, economic 
justice, and a good quality of life. The seventh goal — the assurance of a mini- 
mum^tandard of Ifving — must be^the rock bottom of all the other goals. 

While any one^society in different time periods or different societies 
in any one time period have different combinations of social goals, an 
6ptinMtrso<?ial system triust not use the guarantee of a minimum living stan- 
dard ^s a trade-off for other social goJTs. To achieve some of thes« 
goals, change the emphasis among the goals, or incorporate new goals in the 
\e^nomic system, it may be necessary either to undertake small institutional- 
adjustments or to build new mechanisms or new prganizational structures. 
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**Action-normative'' economics deals with the desirability of specific actions 
within the system. **System-normative'' economics deals with the construction 
of new mechanisms and operating rules necessary to change the emphasis of the 
goals or to incorporate new goals into the system. 

Curriculum Application. 

Students c^ discuss fhfe meaning of **a rt^nimum standard oMiving" in 
terms of food, clothing, shelter, and amenities. What do/amilies need to 
develop the potentialities of their members?Tfie class can intervieyv welfare 
workers, doctors, and nutritionists to determine the presently accepted budget 
for a minimum, decent standard of living. 'Students may investigate the 
adequacy of the negative income tax assuring a minimum standard of living. 
Mock congressional' hearings can be held. Economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, psycholpgists, or humanists may testify on behalf of or against 
le^slation which would assure a decent standard of living for all American 
fanjilies. 

A classroom discussion on the question **What do we want our economic 
system to^Ccomplish?'' can be held, with random answers classified into the 
six social goals listed earlier. Students may discuss how accomplishing some 
^of these'^oals can lessen economic efficiency. They can also discussr trade- 
offs among the six goals. The forces that shaped these goals and changed 
their emphasis during history can also be examined. f 

A class may investigate the differences among the goals of an imper- 
fectly competitive market systefn, a perfectly competitive system, and a mixed 
economic system such as oyrs. They may discover that through the political 
process our society has identified social goals and demanded that market 
decisions be modified to promote the general welfare. They may also discover 
how difficult it is to coordinate different goals becau$e of conflicts, such as 
the conflict between economic growth and economic security, and they can 
practice. trade-offs between the goalsT Stu^lents may compare our economic 
system with economic systems in developing countries where pribrities are 
different because of differences in the structure of the sQciaf syStem and 
differences in value preferences. 

During the academic year, students can investigate those political 
demands Jivhich necessitate changes within the economic system and those 
demands which would necessitate the development of new institutions to 
accommodate the political demands. Students may discuss to what extent these 
adjustments challenge the economic freedom of consumers, producers, and tfie 
market which represents the foundation of the classical competitive system. 
For exampI&THQ^^cope' with the problem of pollution or to develop a 
•comprehensive energy""p©U(^ may necessitate a considerable overhaul of 
our existing marked system. Students interested in history may study the 
\iifferences between medieval feudalism and market capitalism and investigate 
those forces i^hich contributed'to the decline of the former and the rise of 
the later system, 
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Maximizing Net Efficiency ^ 

..A principal purpose of any economic system is the" production of goods 
and services with the greatest efficiency i.e., producing the greatest output with 
the smallest input. This production system must be assisted by an extensive 
supponing system. ^ 

Some supporting systems are operating within the business system These 
systems include the advertising system, the marketing system, reward systems 
to creditors and stockholders, and private communications and transportation 
systems. Other supporting systems operate within the public sector They are 
the judicial system, the law enforcement system, public transportation and 
communication systems, government sponsored and research systems, the 
defense system, -the education and welfare system, and the consumer 
protection system. 

• The cost qf maintaining the. private and public supporting systems 
determines the net efficitency of the economic system, since it must be 
charged against, the value of goods and services produced. The difference 
between the value olgoods and services produced and the cost of maintaining 
the supporting systems measures the net efficiency of the economic system. 
The larger thenet efficiency, the more closely4he economic system approaches ' 
the optimum level of operation. ' 

Curriculum Application. 

To understand the importance of net efficiency , students may work out the 
following problem., 



NET EFFICIENCY PROBi 



•Let us pretend that there-Js a labor force of 100 workers who are producing 
TV sets. 

Model I ' 

Situation 1 i 

Every person engaged in the production process produces six TV sets 
a week. Seventy workers are engaged^in the production process and 
30 are ^mplo^ in the supporting system. Total production: 420 TV 
sets per week. 

Situation 2 

Every person engaged in the production process produces four TV sets 
a week. Ninety workers are engaged in the production process and 
ten are employed in the supporting system .Total production: 3p0 TV 
sets per week. 

Discussion Question: 

In which situation is the^^et efficiency greater? 



/ , Model II 

Situation I 

Every person engaged in the production process produces five TV sets 
a week. Seventy workers are engaged in the production process and 
30 are employed in the supporting system. Total production: 350 
TV sets per week. 

Situation 2 

Every person engaged in the production process produces four TV sets ^ 
week. Ninety workers are engaged in the production process and ten 
are engaged by the suppprting system.. ro/a/ production: 360 TV sets 
per w^^k^ 

Discussion Question: 

rh which situation is the net efficiency greater? 

Students in upper grades can ^tudy all four situations and <liscfiss the 
, relationship between employmerft in the productioi\ system and in the support 
system and examine how the efficiency of the work^^rs affects net efficiency: 

To further their understanding of net efficiency, students can study why -a 
new industry moving into their towrvdecided to locate there. They may dis- 
cover that the community's supporting systems played an importapt role in the 
company's decision. ^ 

Advanced students may study the concept of zer^-based budgeting 
'(ZBB), a tool for measuring the net efficiency of altemafive approaches .to 
programs administered by the government. * 

Working in small groups, students can examine 'gilready exjsting tax- 
supported programs, Such as education, parks, waterfront development, and- 
police forces. Dealing with a smgle program, each group can prepaip^a 
statement responding to the;, following questions: What would happen if the 
program were eliminated? How coujd you adjust the program If the budget 
were cut by half? What would be the consequences? What would you do if 
the city.council increased>your budget by 50 percent? How would you allocate 
the budget among the different fhases of the program? Aftei,the committees 
make their reports, the class can^^stablish priorities among the four programs. 

Upon cojnpleting the activity, senior high school studeifts should under* 
take a s.tudy of their school system based on the principles of ZBB. Th'e 
students can discuss how the ZBB approach enables government to increase 
the net efficiency of the system. ,^ - • \ 

' To help lower grade students'' understand the concept of supporting 
systems, a teacher can ask them to name the supporting systems that contribute 
to the functions of a corner grocery. •» 
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The Need for Decentralizing Information 

An optimal economic system is one in which information is decentralized 
Decentralization of economic information is necessary on ideqlogical grounds 
It establishes an environment for self-expression. When information comes 
from a multitude of sources, the decentralization protects members of society 
from coercion and economic messages from diJrtortion. The competitive 
system is based on decentcalized information in which information is forwarded 
without communication between individuals Therefore, the competitive 
system, through the decentralized information s>stem, preserves privacy and 
anonymity. 

Curriculum Application. 

To illustrate the benefits of information decentralization ,4he class may be 
divided into two groups. OB|fr^raup can study the commpodity exthange, the 
other the stock exchange. Each group traces prevailing market prices back to 
the information provided by J^ousands of individual buyers and sellers. The 
class can then discuss why this decentraliz^ation is important for preserving 
political freedom and how it leads to maximum consumer satisfaction. This 
system can be compared to a system, as in the USSR and China, where 
centralized planning takes place. The question. What is the source of 
information that determines what to produce and at what price? could be* 
explored. • ' 

Students may also investigate hQ<v the information channel between the 
higher and lower echelons of a business enterprise system operates. They 
can examine the role of a suggestion box in furthering innovSfton? 

To make students aware that sometimes reliance on the market as an 
exclusive source of information may be misleading, students can discuss the 
following questions: Does the market price of natural gas reflect the true 
situation of the energy crisis? Does the market price of steel or coal reflect 
the true amount of production costs? Students may also discuss the difficulties 
in establishing a welfare or subsidy program when the operation of the system; 
depends upon the accuracy of information authorities receive from the welfare 
recipient. 

Minimizing Uncertainties 

An economic system f^ces many uncertainties. Generally speaking un- 
certainties may be divided into two types. One type Of uncertainty is 
extemai to the system. War, earthquake, draught are examples of external 
uncertainties. 

The sedond type of uncertainty is generated by the economic system 
itself. Firms and households must make decisions today that affect their 
futures. Such decisions mvolve firms' plans to invest in new capital equipment 
and plant -expansion or to introduce a new product, or a family's decision 
to sign a mortgage for a new home. 



Since no one can predict the future with absolute accuracy/economic 
decisions made today and based on imperfect information about the future 
may result in an inefficient resource use in the future. A firm may decide 
TO expand its plant size only to find that demand for its product is falling 
a year from now. Ultimately it may decide not to introduce a new product only 
to find a few years later that the product would have met an i mportant consumer 
demand. Cities needing loans to finance public services may in some cases, 
find that lending institutions refuse to provide loans because they are 
uncertain about the cities' future ability to pay. Or, a community ^n^ referen- 
dum, may refuse to approve a school bond issue to build new schools.. A 
very complex uncertainty arises when one economic agent does not know what 
the other economic agent may do. For example, the development of a suburban 
neighborhood may be stopped because the construction firm did not receive 
accurate signals from the developers of the transportation system that woQld 
connect the suburban development to the inner city: 

Economists are studying ways to lessen future uncertainties. One -way is 
through private insurance which operates on the principle of sharing risks. 
Another way isjo eliminate the sources of uncertainties through binding 
decisions of authoritie^aws concerning the use of safety belts, air bags^ 
and speed limits reduce the source of uncertainties relating to the physical 
hazards of death and disability. 

Uncertainties may also be lessened through the disclosure and 
coordination of parties* future intentions. This involves having the economic 
agents come together to exchange information aboTit their future intention^. In 
. the example mentioned above, the suburban developers and the transportation 
agents wolild come together to exchange information ab^ut their plans in an 
effort to ''decrease uncertainty and increase efficiency. This coordinating ^ 
function we may call indicative planning. 

There^are two forces which, undermine the operation of the private 
insurance principle. One is moral hazard occuring when the insurer overex- 
ploits the system. There is hardly any defense against such overexploitation. 
Such exploitation is often based on misrepresentation of facts. The other under- 
mining force is the magnitude of uncertainties, not well suited to spread the 
risk, such as drought, earthquakes, or floods. In these cases public policy may 
play an important role in lessenmg th^ uncertainties. 

Curriculum Application. ^ 

To explain the meaning of indi,cative planning, fiye students can play the • 
roles of candy producers, eich wanting to prodticVand sell a different kind of 
c^dy . Each producer explains to the class the kind of candy he or she w^nts to 
produce and the price at which it will be sold. The class then tallies the total 
demand for each kind of candy, and the producers- readjust their plans, if 
necessary, based on the indicated future demands In this way, planned demand 
can be equated with planned supply. 

By way of contrast, the activity can be conducted without clas3 discussion; 



so that - the producers base their futflre output decisions on guesses 
about future demand. Once output levels are determined by this method, 
a tally of demand can be, taken. Students can then compare the inefficiencies 
caused by guessing and uncertainty with the efficiencies generated when 
indicative planning takes place. Also, students may act out the situation in 
which the parties give one another misleading information that only increases 
uncertainty. 

Dividing into five committees, the class may study the following problem: 
How can the American family be protected against the economic uncer- 
tainties of unemployment and against the physical uncertainties of death of the 
breadwinner, old age, and disability? 

One committee can investigate how the uncertainties are mitigated by 
individual efforts in proppr nutrition, increasing earning capacity through 
education, or budgeting, saving, and private insurance programs. The second 
committee may investigate how uncertainty is lessened through business 
programs such as private pension plans and insurance programs. The third 
committee may investigate how uncertainties are mitigated by government 
programs such as social security. A fourth committee can collect statistical 
data which measure the scope of uncertainties. And a fifth committee can 
investigate how historical forces (such as longevity, increasing dependence on 
cash income, inflationary trends, and technology) aggravate uncertainty^. 

To discover the uncertaintfes the businessperson faces, students may 
interview business executives to find out the types of uncertainties they 
face and how they protect themselves against such uncertainties. Students 
can interview lawyers to find out how. excessive insurance claims can 
jeopardizeMhe operation of the insurance^rinciple. 

The negative ^pep\s of total remQval ^f uncertainties could be easily 
acted out in the classroom during a science fai): After students have presented 
their inventions and discussed their potential commercial applications, the 
class can discuss the related wish to incorporate some of these inventions 
mo the commercial system. What' would haapen with many of- these 
innovations if there were no risk-takers in a worlOof uncertainty? And, what 
would happen if the government guaranteed ^ profit to every producer? 

Externalities 

In the market system, the price forgood^ and services must^ reflect the 
cost 6f produ'ction. However, in the process of producing many*goods and 
services, sgfi^c costs generated are not included in the price.' Society 
carries thesec^t^. They are called externalities sinqe they are external to 
the market systdfn and its prices. A common example of the externality is 
the smoke and jpther pollution that comes from smokestacks at steel, 
mills. The^ oke produced in the proce'ss of making steel may generate 
costs fer the community in which the steel mill is located. These posts may 
take the form of medical bills for lung disease or laundry and painting bills 
resulting from the prevalent ^moke and soot. Since these costs are framed 
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' by the community at large, the cost of producing steel in the market is 
understated and so is the price of the steel. The result is misallocation 
of resources. 

Hunvicz interprets the concept of externalities more broadly than it is 
usually used He considers that* New York City*s fiscal difficulties have been 
caused by extern^ forces, such as national recession and immigration of low 
income groups into the city. In an optimal economic system, externalities 
must have a price attached This price mu§t be paid either by the consumer^ 
as in the case of steel, or by'the American society at large, as in the case 
of the externalities causing New York City*s fiscal difficulties. * 

Curriculum Application. 

To illustrate the problem of externalities, students can survey th^ii- own 
community and report)on externalities that are causing' environmental 
deteri6raTt^n. They may invite local political leaders and other speakers to 
repod on the ways- the political system copes witfj externalities affecting the 
environment. They can discuss those externalities or additional costs to the 
community which have been caused by forces outside of the community: 
natural disaster, te impact of the immigration of people from rural areas, and 
bankruptcy of local firms caused by the changing defense policy .of the United 
States. 

The following chart can be studied by the class: 



Increasing Effluent Treatment or Increasing 
* Purity of the "Clear"* 




10 



- Reprinted, with permission from Economic Growth and Environmental Decay. 
The Solution Becomes the Problem, by Paul W Barkley and David W 
Sccklcr. Harcourt Bratc Jovanovic^. Inc . New York. 1972. p. 104. 
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The teacher may discuss the following case with the class. An industry 
moves into a town and causes great damage to the environment A negotiation 
starts between city officials and the industry. The industry is willing to clean 
up the environment, but .there are certain questions to be decided: 
' Should the industry restore the environment to the same state it was in before 
the industry moved in? Should the industry limit the cleanup to th^ point 
that the cost will not exceed the benefit the community gains, since there is 
a point beyond which the cost far exceeds the benefit'^ Should the industry 
improve the environment iGim optimal level-and give some cash compensation 
to the members of the community for the loss of the original state? 

Public Goods 

Another problem related to externalities involves what is often called the 
^^freendef' problem. As the name suggests, this problem concerns those who 
receive benefits from some kind of public good but do not pay their'share of 
the costs. The free rider problem is usually associated with government 
projects or other public undertakings. 

An example of the free rider problem may occur when a group of people 
decide that they would like a neighborhood park in place of a junky vacant 
lot. They are in^effect proposing, the creation of a public good— a frfee 
public park open to all. If they go door-to>door asking for donations to build 
the park, they are likely to encounter the free rider problem. All the families in 
the neighborhood may want the park, yet some may refuse to p^y their 
share, reasoning that'if th^ir neighbors all donate, the park will be buih and 
they will be able to use the [5ark without paying anything themselves. Of 
course, if enough people feel this way. the park will not be built. This would 
result in a less than efficient use of resources, since each family would have 
been wHling to pay for the parkr if it had been a private rather than a public good 

Curriculum Applwation. 

Students can act put the problem of free riders in 
.the following way. The class pretends it is a neighborhood. The Iqc^ 
neighborhood leader shows a photograph or drawing gf an emRty. neglected 
lot belonging to the city. The leader explains that the lot. in its present condi- 
tion, threatens' the health, safety, and beauty of the neighborhood. The 
leader also points out tijat real estate pnce.s in the neighborhood have been 
declining because of the crime that takes place around the lot. The neighbor- 
hood decides it waots to make a park out of the lot. 

Several studenlVcan play the roles of neighbors. There will be a retired 
homeowner, a family with two small children, an old lady who feeds pigeons 
- .in the empty lot, a college student who will leave the neighborhood in-a 

year, and a store owner whose store is located next to the lot. One of the 
people will be chosen as the free rider. The others will be issued UO.OO in 
paper money. Students playing these roles describe how t^iey feelfebout the 
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park and pledge a donation offrom $1 .00 to $10.00. The rest of the students 
may then challenge the ahiount of each donation, giving reasons for their 
challenges. The students can also discuss what can be done with the free 
rider to insure that the park is built and that everyone shares fairly in the cost. 
Students may also discuss how difficult it is to estimate the benefits people 
receive from the public goods. 

Public Benefits from Economies of Scale 

A perfectly competitive economic system is one in which there are large 
numbers 'of small producers, each producing a homogeneous pr(5duct using an 
identical technology. As a result of competition, ho excessive profits are being 
niade by aoy firm. Each firm makes only enough to pay the costs of labor, ^ 
management, rent, and interest on the capital investment. Since no excess 
profit (competitive return over cost) is being^^made, this system is the most 
efficient economic system, providing the largest output at the lowest pric^. 

In some industries, however, this ideal perfect competition — even if it 
could exist in the real world — would not be the most efficient economic 
system. There are industries, such as the auto industry, that are characterized 
by economies of scale. For firms in these industries, the cost of producing each 
additional unit of output declines over a wide range of output. Thus, the larger 
the firm becomes, theJower the cost of production. For example, a large 
auto firm with its assembly lines, its highly specialized labor force, and its 
technically advanced machines, can produce a car at a much lower cost than 
a small firm that works on only one car at a time. Here, a few giant firms 
dominate the industry. Ne\v^firms cannot enter, since they would be starting* 
out as small firnis and would never be able to compete with the large 
firms. . ^ 

Monopolies and oligopolies benefiting from economies of^cale (de- 
creasing average cost) may be more efficient than small competitive firms in 
the same industry, yet they are inefficient in a special sense. It is true'that they 
can prpduce a greater output at a lower cost than would^be^ possible in a 
icompetitive situation wUh many small, liigh-cost producers. TTiey are capable 
of geuing more but^w/with the same input than two small firms. For this 
reason, large firms with economies of scale can sell goods at a lower price 
than small firms. 

However, monopolies and oligopolies, unlike competitive firms, can set 
the price for their products far above the cost df production. Tf the firms 
were operating at a socially optimal level, they would be selling their 
products at a price equal to the cost of producing the marginal or last unit 
produced. Furthermore, they would choose the technology imd other input 
factors which would minimize the production costs and the price. But the firm 
would suffer a ftJ§s, since the price Would fall below^ average tqtal cost 
of production. To preserve efficiency, then, the system must (a) preserve 
advantages^ of economies of scale so that the society can benefit from 
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economies of scale, and (b) subsidize the firm for its losses without encouraging 
inefficiencies. Here the incentive structure plays a significant role. It must 
stimulate the imperfect comp^itor to produce more rather than less by 
utilizing efficiency potential fullV The benefit from the economies of scale 
would promote public welfare. FinhHy, (c) government may subsidize firms 
for research and development, pushingdown total average^ unit cost to the 
price set at the optimal level where MC = P. 

Curriculum Application. 4f ^ \ - 

High school studentsmay study gr^hs of the monopolistic firm and fface 
the relative social efficiency of monopoly pricing, average cost pricing, and 
marginal cost pricing, as shown in the graph below. Students should be able to 
identify the amount of the subsidy required to keep the firm in operation and 
still insure efficient^se of re;s<^rces. . , 




Quantity 



In this graph, the unregulated monopolist would produ^ Q^i and sell it at Pm- The 
regulated monopolist using average cost pricing would^roduce Af and sell it at Pf. The sdll 
i^re effidcfbt marginal cost pricing for the regulated monopolist would result in being 
produced and sold at Fp However, this would result in a loss to the firm, requiring a subsidy 
of the amount of the hatched area. 
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General Equilibrium Modeli 

Hurwicz suggests that the eight areas of study discussed above are of 
special importance in understanding how economic systems should be adapted 
to achieve conditions of optimality and in designing new economic arrange- 
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ments for our own society. One Way in which these concepts can be used by 
economists is in modifying general equilibrium models of the economic 
system. Only with such modifications can the full effects of alternative 
polic ies be asse ssed. " 

Economistwrrtecoming highly aware that improvements in mac- 
roeconomic analysis must be tied to a better understanding x)f microeconomics. 
-TJi&e two fields of economics have been largely separated in the past, mainly 
because ecoiromists did not know how to build the total pictur^ of the economy 
from the individual ^households and firms. As economists realize the impor- 
tance of integrating the two fields of study, they are returning to the to ol of the 
general equilibrium model. <rx. 

A general equilibrium ^model of the economy is/Vvset of equations 
relating the prices, inputs, ^d outputs of all -resources, goods, and services 
in the economy. The model shows that any change in the economy will be 
felt in every other part of the system, even if it is,so slight that only economis 
detect the change. In the general equilibrium view, the econohiic syste^ in 
astute of equilibrium, or rest, might corresponds^ a quiet pond. When ajfebble 
is dropped into the pond, waves that eventually reach every part X)f the 
pond are generated. After a while, the pond will fitum to its qyiet, or 
equilibrium, state. However, the pond will not-be quitdthe same; some reeds 
will have moved slightly because of the waves, and a lily pad or two wiJI 
have been displaced. In much the same way, any economic event that disturbs 
the equilibrium of the economic sysCfem will be felt throughout the entire 
system. 

In theofy a general equilibrium models should include, in mathematical 
form, all the ecoifomic relationships in the system so that economists^ can 
predict, on the macroeconomic level, the results of microeconomic changes in 
* the ec6nomy. In prSctic^^ such a model would be much too complicated to 
ever b^constructed. Relationships are difficult to. identify and are constantly 
changing. Yet such ^models can, in Simpler forms, be helpful to economists 
who ajttempt to visualize how macroeconomics and microeconomics are 
related. — * — ! 



Un fortunately most general equilibriiim models are^aseffoiTthe perfect 
competition model of the economy. Such Walrasian models, named for the 
French economist Leon Walras whd first developed them, are ba^ed on 
assumptions that do not reflect economic reality. Economists are familiar with 
these assumptions as those required f^ perfect compethipn: 

ar * lln all industries, the large number of buyers sellers prevent a 
sjogle buyer or seller from affecting the price, or quantity pro- 
duced in the industry. ^ 

b. All products of a particular kind are homogeneous. Thus, the t)nly 
« pbssible differentiating characteristifc is price. ^ 

c. New fifms are free fo enter the industry, and old firms are frae to 
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' leave, at any time. There are no lege! or technological barrierub 
entry. 

, d. No nonprice competition, such as advertising, exists. 
♦ e. Information on demand, prices, and productiop levels is available 
to all^at zero cost.- 

The Walrasian*general equilibriu/n models have had an inordinant effect 
on economic thinking. Economists have reached logical conclusions based • 
on the perfect competitive model while neglecting the economic realities of 
the real but imperfect world in which we live. Students shoulfd become 
aware that the economic system behaves with respect to equilibrium in any 
of the following thcee ways: (1) the econgmic system' may settle down belojv 
the desired equilibrium, resulting in unemployed resources; (2) the economic 
system *may settle down at an equilibrium which reflects the social goals 
of the community , or (3) the economic system m^y never settl'e down, meaning 
that activities may oscillate around the desired equilibrium but never remain 
at the desired equilibrium point. - , 

Hurwicz would like to develop a general equilibrium model which would 
include changes generated by all the components of the- social system: 
imperfect competition as well as perfect, private sector a^well as public 
sector, and changes in the natural environment as well as in the man-made, 
environment. Such an equilibrium model would be able to predict the 
consequences of efforts toward an optimum economic system. These efforts 
include: ^ 

a. improvement /)f incentive systems 

b. coordinBtion\pf social goals 

c. maximizatiomof net efficiency 

d. decentralization of informatiory^ystepis 

e. rpanagement oKuncertainties/ 

f. incorgeration of xxternalili« into the syMem 

g. equanzation of costs and benefits of public goods 

h. assurance of public benefits from economies of scale 

Curriculum Application. , ' ' ■ v • 

It is very important that students develop a systenis awareness of their 
economic system. In the lower grades, the teacher may initiate the following 
discussion: Assuming that a factory moves into our neighborhood, bringing 
with it 100 families, how will such a new external force ^ect our housing, 
-educational, business, political, transportation, and cultural systems? After the 
-discussion, the teaeher should introduce an imperfection tijat disturbs the, 
outcome. For example, the factory ism paper mill that smells bad. In the process 
of discussion, students will discover that many components of the economic, 
system do npt respond to the market, and governn^ent policy will be necessary 
to make the system work. . ♦ 

To help students gain insight into the broad iiiipact.of an econ^nriepvent, a 
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class can consider the situation arising when the government decides to produce 
B-l bombers. The total expenditures wpul'd be approximately 35 million 
doll^. The main contract has been given to one gmnt corporatiomlocated in 
California. The class can be divided into ten committees, each discussing the 
impact of th^ project upon one assigned area. 

Committee 1 can discuss the impact of the project on the total airplane 
industry and airlines considering points such as the cost, of the factors of 
produciiog, price of airplanes, air fares of commercial airlines, and the 
amount of savings needed for new investment in the airlmes. Committee 2 
can investigate^ the iAipact of the project on related industries such as rubber 
tires, steel, glass, aluminum, copper, and alloys. Committee 3 can investigate 
the^impact of the project bn energy resources. Committee 4 can investigate 
the impact df the project on the demand for capital goods in the airplane 
industry. Committee 5 can investigate the impact of the project on the 
community where the industry is located in jerms of size of population, \^ 
deman\i for housing and transportation, retail trade, public investment, and 
land use. 

Committee 6 can investigate the impact of the project on other 
communities from which workers will be attracted. Committee 7 can 
investigate the impact of the project on gross national product arid the dis- ' 
mbution of income, gommiiiee 8 can investigate the impact of the .project 
on national pnoriiies, externalities, distribution of Social benefits, and net 
efficiency. Committee* 9 can investigate the impact of the project on ,the 
character of the competitive system. Comnjittee 10 can investigate the impact 
of the project on resource allocation to other great p^awers and ^n the 
developing countries. 

t, After these reports, the students can discuss the importance o£ developing 
such universal general eqiiiHbrium models for decision-making. They can be 
helped to understand that if decision makers could see the broad consequences 
of their decisions, perhaps many costly failures could be avoided. 

Hurwicz assures ihe^ reader^ of his paper that contemporary economists 
are indeed breaking a>vay from^Walrasian models. Research is proceeding 
in the afeas outlined in this paper and in other areas relating macro and micro 
aspects of the economic system. It is hoped that general equilibrium views 
of the economy will benefit from this research. The challenge to the future 
is to generalize the general equilibriummodel. 

THE REU&IONSHIP BETWEEN ECONOMISTS AND 
ECONOMIC EPUCATORS 

Economists are indeed expanding thfi frontiers of knowledge in their 
discipline. It is the responsibrlity of the economic educator to be aware of 
these new dimensions in economic science and to translate them into^Kaming 
experiences in the classroom. Only in this way will the teaching of economics 
be made relevant to the lives of students and contribute to an understanding 
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of economics that is the Best and most adVanced social science can provide. 

, However, tp discover frontier thinking and translate it into the classroom 
is a painstaking and painful. process. The economic educator cannot do this 
without entering into dialogue with the frontier thinker. As a result*of 
this alliance, the frontier thinker many times discovers that ''knowing'' and 
*^Ways of knowing'' are two sides of the same coin and that from such an 
alliance a cleai^er formqlation of ideas emerges. 

The economics profession should establish opportunities for the 
interaction df frohtier thinkers and economic educators. Thank^od there 
are many brilliant innovators in the profession who are not only interested 
in making their contribution known to their fellow frontier thinkers, but who 
:.have a kfeen desire to put their ideas mto the public domain. The economic 
profession must establish an infbrmation channel through which the best 
and most promising ideas are communicated to economic educators who then 
relate the frontier thinking to the experience of youth and td^the concern of 
society. This paper is such an attempt. ^ 

I am grateful to Professor Hurwicz for our dialogue, although most 
of it took place over the Wires between California and Colorado. At the 
end of the conversations we both agreed that the dialogue should continue. 
Our mutual interest is unique since he is interested^n furthering the frontiers 
oF knowledge while ! am interested in relating frontier thinking to children's 
experiences. May the invisible hand bless all such partnerships. * ^ 

The profession should promote such partnerships. The profession shoj^d 
offer a helping hand to put advanced areas of knowledge mto the pobhc 
domain and spend less effort identifying economic understandings for 
**minimum citizenship." 
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The^ate 
of Economic 
literacy 



W. Lee Hansen 
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A The author of this paper begins his survey of the state of economic literacy 
/ by first examining what is meant by the term "economic literacy." He con- 
dudes that there is no operational deflnitibn of economic literacy, and that lack, 
plus the public's seemingly apathetic attitude toward economios, has compli- 
cated attempts to measure the population's level of UteracyJ- Hansen then 
reviews data from various efforts to measure economic literacy, including both 
standardized tests and public opinion polUng, to show that the genenU;state of 
economic Imowledge and understanding, among Americans appears j by any 
standards, is . low.. The paper conchides with an overview of the goals and 
directions of the Joint Council on Economic Education's Sfaster Curriculum 
Guide, focusing particulariy on the Guide's attempt to identify measurable 
elements of economic understanding. 



No one to my knowledge has 6ver asserted that the economic literacy of 
the American population is particularly high. Nor has anyone concluded that 
raising the level of economic literacy is ah easy task. The acceptance of either 
or both of these statements does not mean that we must be content with things as 
they are. What we need to know is whether the literacy of Americans can be 
increased and, if it can, how the task can be accomplished. This paper will 
describe the state of economic literacy in America today and fhakejecommen- 
dations about how to raise thislevefdf literacy. 

The opportunity to preserft this paper is timely because never before have 
* we known so much and yet so little about Americans' knowledge of economics. 
'"Assorted polling and survey ^organizations now provide a wealth of data 
concerning pepple's knowledge and attitudes about economics ^d economic 
issues. Whether the results indicate that people are reasonably knowledgeable 
itsmains unclear, largely, it appeacs, because little effort has been made to 
interpret the available data. 

W. Lee Han$en Professor of Economics and of Educationaf Policy Studies and Fellow of the 
Institute fof Research op Poverty at The University of W,isconsin»Madison. 




While the stale of Americans' economic knowledge is unclear, there is a 
great concern over the population's apparent ignorance about economics and 
the American economic system At least^hree major new efforts To* raise 
people^s economic literacy have emerged in the past two years The Advertis- 
ing Council is noU' in the midst of a huge program to educate people about 
economics through a comprehensive advertising uampaign. mass distribution 
of a booklet on the American econom) , and dissemination of other educational 
matenals such as films. The Business Boundtable has for^ the past^ year 
sponsored a series of advertisements ^n Reader's Digest to inform *its readers 
about our economic system. Recentl) the National Association of Manufac- 
turers annoiiOced a limited campaign to tell the public about our economic 
system and'fhe role of government in that s>stem What these efforts will cpme 
to is difficult to predict. • , 0 

Amidst this flood of information and activity, it is especially appropriate 
to ask where we are and where ^^x^^g^QHlM^^- T^*^ paper addresses 
these questions. The first part ^^^^j^^/K^^^SKBlt ^^^^^ how economic 
literacy is defined. ThcJ^^gggg^g^g^^ economic literacy is 
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their beliefs about the economic system. 

The term ''economic literacy*' probably crept into our vocabulary some; 
time in the last decade or two, most likel> inxonnection with publication of the 
1961 Report of the National Task Force on Economic Education (Economic 
Education in the Schools 1961). The Report itself did not use this term; rather 
It employed the phrase '^pptJhomic understanding" to refer to th^ knowledge of 
economics thought to be attainable and necessary for ^effective citizenship 
by the average higli school graduate. The Report' Stressed the need for obtain- 
ing an o>?erall perspective^on the economic system and for applying a reasoned 
or^rational approach in thinking about economic issuer. Above all, it empha- 
sized the substantive knowledge of economics — tHe tools and concepts — that 
had to be mastered ^to achieve economic understanding Some unspecified^ 
blending of these three elements would reflect economic understandings or 
economic literacy. , . > it. 
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Beyond the Task Force Report, one finds little help. Textbooks frequently 
set forth their goals and objectives, but far too often these goals and objectives 
are cOuched in nonmeasurable terms. This makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
to know what the authors mean by "literacy." Some texts state more specific 
objectives, such as the development of students' abilit> to be more effective 
and critical readers of newspaper articles about economics. But the terms 
^'critical" and **effective'' are' not defined, so it is difficult for outsiders, 
and perhaps even student readers, to know what these stated goals mean. 

In short, no existing definition appears to offer the promise of providing a 
useful basis for measuring the popi;lation's economic literac>. Although the 
lack of a definition domes as no surprise,^ it is difficult to explain. Perhaps 
economists are, lazy, preferring to spend their time on other things. Perhaps 
economists have already attempted and given up on what appears to be a 
difficult task; traces of such efforts are reflected by the imprecise statements 
found in most textbook introductions. It may be that the search fora reasonabl> 
precise measure is foolish because of the unlikelihood of developing a metrijc 
that would be useful once obtained. I am not certain v^hich of these explanations 
is most appropriate. It does seem clear that as educators^e should try to decide 
whetlje/Tris worthwhile to try to define the concept of economic literacy 
and to develop an operational measure of it. 



I 

EXPLAINING THE LEVEL OF ECONOMIC LITERACY 

; Coupled with our uncertainty about the meaning of economic literacy is 
the belief, backed by fragmentary evidence, that people's knowledge of 
econofhics is severely limited/Given the nature of our political, social, and 
economic system with its heav> dependerfce on individual decision makJng, we' 
must ask why greater progress has not been made in developing the economic 
literacy of Americans so that they can grapple with economic issues at more 
than the most elemental, intuitive level. 

The answer, it seems, is that far greater attention has gone to the supply 
rather than the demand side of the market for economic knowledge and 
^understandingf A review of the work in economic education reveals that 
cojisidefable effort ha'sbeen devoted to increasing the number and quality of the 
producers of economic education (teacrfers),^ to improving the means of trans- 
mitting economics (curriculum materials), and to giving the subject more 
appeal (teaching approaches). The underlying assumption is tfiat once we 
^discover the right "mix" of factors and approaches, students and the public 
will be eager to acquire economic literacy. TJfere is, however, little evidence 
10 back this .assumption. For example, though economics enrollments have 
risen^ recently at the college level, most students never take an economics 
course'in college. Those who do enroll are often required to do so (perhaps for 
a business administration degrep.).. An abundance of.adult evening courses are 
offered on a wide array of subjects and skills, but ^economics courses are 
relatively few in number. There Is' little demand for economics news and 
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reporting; how many newspapers have reporters who even pretend to Jcnow 
something about economics or write with any regularity on the subject? In . 
how much depth is economics news reported in newspapers, on radio, over 
television? In short, it is conceivable that even with well-trained teachers, ^ 
first-rate materials, exciting approaches, an4 increased exposure, economic 
^ education might still suffer a lack of effectual demand. We may be at a stable, 
long-run equilibrium right now. 

One source of the problem may stem from the very success of the 
econbmtcs profession over the past few decades. With the emergence of the 
Council of Economic Advisors and the placement of professional economists 
* in key policy-making positions throughout the public and private sectors, more 
and more Aniericans have come\io believe that the economy is in reasonably 
good hands, notwithstanding recent^vents. With more than enough economists 
available to offer advice to govemmept j)ffici als and other decision makers, . 
•....people wonder why they should,spend time trying to lehm what is reportedly 
a difficult and dul,j subject. This view may have merit. I doubt that most of 
us, for example, are fully conversant in foreign affafrs; we leave that to the 
Secretary of State and the State Department. We recognize the fundamental 
economic principles of specialization and division of la6or! 

Another indication of weak demand for economics education is the 
relatively low value communities seem to place on economics or social studies 
courses in ejementar^ and secondary schools. A recent Gallup poll (Gallup 
* Opinion Index y No. 1,19, May 1975), asked respondents to rank nine graduation 
requirements for studbnts not planning to attend college. Ranked as '*very 
. . important'* (over 85 percent so indicating) were reading, writing, arithmetic^ 
and having-a salable skill. Knowing something about thei U.S. government 
and U.S. history were ranked **very important""" by 68 and^75 percent 
of the respondents. Knowing something about other nations and about 
the humanities were checked as **very important" by 49 and 33 percent. 
= Where economics fits into this array 4s difficult to determine— it would 
probably fall somewhere between the ''government-history" and **other 
nations-humanities" requirements.* If this placement is correct, parental 
^nd community demand for economics education is weak and seems to 
indicate a judgment that the external benefits of economics instruction are 
limited. ^ - . 

• Student demand also appears to be )j^ak. In part, this may reflect paiient's 
influence and their lack of effectuaFdemand. But other forces also appear to bej ^ 
at work. Students often believe the study of economics provides, few direct, * 
private benefits. The increased understanding of ecpnomics and economic 
policies gained in conventional economics courses is thought to only indirectly 
benefit the student in his/her personal life.' Economic study that might provide 
students *more direct benefits, such as improved personal decision making, is 
^^erally not viewed as economics by most economists. Perhaps this draws too 
fine a distinction between economic education fo^ improved citizenship and 
economic education for improved individual economic decision making. Yet, 



e;caminaiion of high school- and coHege-level textbooks reveals a **citizen- 
ship' ' approach designed to prepare students 'to understand the larger economic 
issues. Almost no attention is given to individual decision making. An example 
. ^ of a book at the other extrerae'is Sylvia Porter s Money Book (Porter 1975) 
written specifically, to help individuals make more informed decisions about 
how to allocate theV resources and adapt to changing economic circumstances. 
The voluntary purchases which kept this book on the best-seller list for more, ^ 
than eight m^onths indicate the public considers it more valuable than typical 
textbooks. 

The distinction — admittedly a polarization — between so-called **citizen- 
ship'* eco^nomi^and **personar' economics bears further exploration.. As- 
sume fpra moment that economics as customarily taught focuses on effective 
citizenship, mea^ng that the analysis concerns the large questions of efficiency 
'and ec^uity, stability and growth, and the like. Students quickly note th^ 
economics in this context has little direct connection with their li ve^ or the kinds 
of decisions they make and focuses more on decisions faced by business leaders , " 
or government officials with policy-making responsibilities. They also learn 
that considerable time^and effort is rec^uired to master this knowledge that will 
yield «mall future benefits tojhem". So even though school resource costs are 
provided by society to produce what we might think is a public 
good — economics understanding" — the motivation fot students to supply the 
necessary effort to acquire this kno^yledge is Jow. Hence, we subsidize the 
production of economics instruction, but we by no means have full control over 
the student's input of intellectual effort. For this reason^ we cannot be assured 
that the desired output is forthcoming. ^ ^ 

Contrast this situation with one which* emphasizes personal economfc ' 
decision making and provides stjidents direct, Apparent benefits such as infor- [ 
mation on career choice, alternative saving and investment opportunities, and ^ 
personal budgeting. The motivation to acquire this knowledge is usually sub- j 
stantially greater. Put into the language of economists^ students see large 
private benefits relative to the resource costs they would incur anyway (given 
compulsory school attendance). ■ ^ 



The dpmmartt approach to economics teaching, as exemplified by cur- 
riculum materials and the formal economics training of teachers, indicates the ^ 
foot of the low demand problem. The effort and resources devoted to producing 
economic literacy for effective citizenship are frustrated becafiS^ students 
I^ceive individual benefits ^s minimal. Although students art likely to be 
more receptive to personal economics because of the individual benefits, the*' 
suppliers* interest in and^bility to provide such instruction is limited. 

Wfiat can be done about this situation? Should we try to eniphasize the ^ 
magnitude of the indirect benefits from effective citizenship literacy so students 
will be motivated to take greater advantage of these 4eajmflgopportunities? Or 
should move the other way, by providing in e^nomics more personal^ 
decision making, recognizing we can help preparylndividuak to make impor- 
tant personal decisions. Perhaps the output of ^OTrtypes of economic literacy 
should increase if we could find that optimal but elusive mix in which the 






learning of personal decision making economics would be me\lricabl> linked 
with citizenship economics. 

• How to strike some balaoce between these two types of literac> is an , 
important issue that most of us have not addressed The introduction of case 
studies and current newspaper reports reflects a moHj| awa> from the greater 
formalism of a decade or two ago More important is the recent emergence of 
secondary-level courses iti personal and career economics v^hich mark a sharp 
break with the past. However we do not know whether such courses jictually 
meet the personal decision making needsbf students, nor do we know the extent 
to which the content of such courses is linked to citizenship economics Clearl> . 
a major task for us is to explore the two kinds of economic literac> and the wa>s 
the^ affect the demand for economics, as well as the demand for something not 
always viewed as economics. 

Another important but overlooked force restncting effectual student de- 
mandior either personal or citizenship economic education is the low level of 
general literac> m the general population. Unless students possess necessary 
basic skills. the> will experience considerable difficult) in learning economics 
As far as 1 know, there has been' no ^>stemanc stud> of what knowledge and 
skills are prerequisitejo achieving economic understanding. Despite this, 
vanous skills seem essenUal. the aJbilit>^ to read, to reason, to perform simple 
mathematical operations, to interpret graphs anil tables, and to comprehend 
some basic knowledge about the social-political-economic system. 

Until recently we have been largel> ignorant of student abilities in these 
and other areas of learning. Recent data from the National 'Assessment of 
Educational Progress.^ an ongoing effort to appraise the extent of'leaming 
among>oung people aged 9. 13. 17. and 26-35, sheds light on what students in 
fact know or can demonstrate at these various ages.* The results deserve study 
by economists and economic educators alike. For example, the studies show 
that on the average young people read as well as the expehs had anticipated, 
their wntmg skills — by which the> customarily demonstrate what they 
learn— suffer from serious deficiencies, as recent news reports have indicated 
The mathematical skills of students also leave much to be.desired. particularly 
in consumer math where >oung people had difficult) in tasks such as figuring 
taxes or balancing a checkbocjH. Students' knowledge in social studies arid 
citizenship was weak! as was their abilit> to read and interpret graphs, tables, 
and maps. 

This brief summary of data suggests that economics teaching cannot be 
'made effecUve .until the general level of literacy in other learning areas is 
upgraded. This task is receiving growing attention b> the general public and 
. educators alike. Recent declines in student abilit> and achievement on natfonal 
SAT and ACT scores indicate that we ma> have to wait some time for the right 
conditions. Or we ma> w ant to think about placing economics more centrally in 
the curriculum and using it as a base to develop g^neral^as well as (Economic 
literacy, 

*See vanous reports of Ihc National Assessment v)f Bdiicaiion Progress from 'the Education 
Commission of the Stales, Denver. Colorado 
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^ DATA ON THE ECONOMIC UTERACY OF THE 
AMERICAN POPULATION 

Even if we could agree on a definition of economic literac>. could we 
measure it^ln the absence of a defmition, can we reach a judgment about 'tlie 
extent of economic !iterac> in the U.S. toda>? Is it possible to determine in 
which areas of knowledge people displa> the greatest strengths and weak- 
nesses? What can we mfer from the existmg data? 

One approach to asseSvSing economic literac> is to examine the scores on 
standardized tests in economics At least three such tests exist Onefis the Test 
of Economic Understanding (TEU) de\ised for use at the precolfege levej, 
another is the Test of Understanding College Economics (TUCE) Both instru- 
ments were designed to assist in e\aluating the effectiveness of economic*; 
instruction Implicitl> or explicit!), the> reflect some operational concept of 
what is meant b> economic literac> Another instrument, the College-Level 
Examination Program (CLEP) test in economics, is designed to find gut 
whether students have'acquired through their own effons, rather than through 
college coj^rses, sufficient knowledge of economics to warrant receiving 
college-level credit. 

All three examinations reflect the master) of economics obtained through 
rather conventional courses in economics. Although these tests have been 
normed, the interpretation of the scores remains a question. Does literac> imply 
"a score of 100 percent correct, 75 percent correct, 50 percent correct or 
whatever"* Or does literacy mean achiev ing at least minimum scores on a^l parts 
of .the exam, irrespective of the overall score? Or should we discount the test 
results, knowing that five years' later the average student will have retained 
perhaps no more than half of what he/she learned? Regardless of how this 
qtiestion is answered^ we still do not know whether mastery of a conventional 
course, as reflected by these tests, prov ides a useful measure of what we might 
want to Ci^ll economic literacy. 

A related approach not yet developed is found in the model of the already 
mentioned National As.se^sment of EducaUonal Progress which attempts to 
monitor student knowledge in a variety of subjects. Sev eVal problems arise. The 
social sciences test includes little or no economics, so np conclusions can be 
drawn until the number of economics questions is greatl;^ expanded. In addi- 
tion , the NAEP staff believes the v alue of their assessment results is in showing 
what people know, not in trying to pass judgments about thejevels ot knowl- 
edge demonstrated. Thus, efforts to use the NAEP results to measure economic 
literacy would almost certainly be resisted by NAEP representatives. ^ 

We musrseek another approach. The most obvious is to review the results 
of public opinion, surveys in theho'pe'of finding questions which indicate some 
level of economic literacy This approach has both advantages and disadvan- 
* tages The noteworthy adv antage is that questions asked m opinion polls reflect 
knowledge of changing real-world issues and problems rather than knowledge 
people have learned from a formal course in economics. A review of the p^iblic 



opinion surveys shows that ihe> provide seven types of potentially^ useful 
V information. ' 
^ 1 . Questiqns of fact about which therp can be no disagreement The only 
question at issue is the importance of these facts and t^vhat degree they reflect 
the knowledge required for economic literacy. 

2. Questions asking for assessments of the most important problems 
currentiv .facing the economy. The answers reflect what is uppermost in 
people Vpinds, including concerns such as inflation and unemployment 
However/people reach their conclusions, the answers provide a measure of the 
impact oheconomic forces on them. 

3. Questions asking for assessments about the future of the economy over 
the corimg months or year. Because the accuracy of these judgments caabe 
determined later, it is possible to evaluate how well those polled understand the 
working of the economic system. Of cou rse, we must remember that substantial 
differences in judgment about the future course of the economy are held even 
among professional economists. 

4. Questions about what actions are necessary to deal with specific » 
economic problems. In some cases no clear consensus view about appropriate 
action exists among economists. In cases where a consensus view exists, we 
can determine whether the respondents' views agree with the conventional 
wisdom. 

5. Questions about how people would behave under certain specified 
conditions. On the one hand such answers prpvide an indication of people's 
self-interest; there is nothing wrong with viewing economic literacy as includ- 
ing an awareness of one's self-interest> On the other hand, such answers often 
indicate how individuals may be sway e"d by considerations of public iiiferest, as 
for example, a presidential speech calling for individual sacrifices necessary for 
the common good. 

6. Questions about people's priorities— ''what ought to be" questions 
which reflect value judgments.. 

7. Questions about people's attitudes toward the economic system and its ^ 
effectiveness. Again, this is an evaluative type of question. 

What can we learn about economic literacy from these seven types of 
questions? Types 6 and 7 are less informative because they ask normative 
questions. Type 2 is somewhat ambiguous because responses may reflect either 
or both positive and normative positions. Tlfis leaves us with types 1,3,4, and 5 
^ as having potential value in assessing economic literacy. N^hether these will in 
fact be.useful depends on the way questions are worded and on which alterna- 
tive responses are crowded. A brief summary of evidence for types 1,3,4, and 
5 folfows; we also ibok at type 7 because it provides some overall assessment. 

Factual Knowledge (Question Type 1) 

That m^/iy Americans remain ;grossly ignorant of the most basic facts 
about the , economy is revealed by severaLrecent polls. When asked to estimate 
the average Tate of profit after taxes on sales in American business, the median 
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response was 33 percent in early 1975, up from 28 per<^nt a year o^o (earlier, 
for oil companies the estimate was 61 percent, and for automoiaBjkpis, 39 
percent (ORC Publk Qpinion Index, April 1975). In 1974 actuai^P^it rates 
averaged 5.2 percent for the economy, 7.2 pcfcent for oil companies, and 1 .9 
•perceftt for automobile firms. The general public was fan off. The belief that 
profit rates were so high undoubtedly led 55 percent of the public to state that 
government should impose a limit on profit levels. College students did not do 
. much better than the general public. In a 1975 poll, college students estimated 
rate of profit on sales for large national corporations as 45 percent (Gallup 
Opinion Index, No. 123, September 1975) .'When asked about the income tax 
rate on corporate earning, they reporte^l a 15 percent figure. 

A 1973 poll revealed a widespread belief that the gains from increased 
* 'productivity go primarily to stockholders and management as compared to 
consumers and employers (Harris Survey, February 19, 1973). Thiys contrary 
to the empirical evidence that productivity gains are widely dispersed across the 
economy through increased wages, profits, and lower prices. 

These^ are but several of the many examples which show how little our 
future leaders— present' college students— as well as the general public know 
about the fundamental economic facts. It is also interesting that the pollers ask 
about profit per dollar of sales rather than profit per dollar of capiiil invested; 
this reveals their own lack of sophistication in econonriics! ^ ^ 

Assessment of the Future State of the Economy (Question Type 3) 

* A question regularly asked is, * *Do you think the economic situation in the 
U.S. during the next six months will get better or worse?" Similar questions 
about future unemployment levels and price changes are also asked. Exactly 
-what **beiier" or worse" means is not made clear, but presumably these 
terms reflect the areas of principal economic concern — prices and employ- 
ment. The^^^fti which people's assessments change is shown below. 

TABLE 1 

- econom/c Expectations 



LATENT 
March '75 
Feb. '75 
Nov. '74 
Sept. *74 
Aug. *74 



Better ' 


Worse 


SUy 


No 






Same 


' OpinJon 


42% 


36% 


-r 16% 


6% 


35 




12 : 


3 / 


30 


56 


'lO 


4 


16 


71 


10 ' 


3 


15 


"69 


11 


5 


13 * • 


68 


15 


4 . 



Gallup Opinion Index, No. 121 , July 1975, Princeton, New Jersey, Reprinted 
with permission. 

In general, these percentages seem to move in a leading indicator fashion. Even 
more striking, though the breakdown is not pj;Q5^nted here, is the fact that as the 



ovemll percentage of people who report conditions changing from better to 
worse or frpm worse to better, the college group is always in the vanguard 
Moreover, the **no opinion" report' is always largest for the least educated. 

While^rceptions of major economic problems show little difference by. 
respondents' level of schooling, expectation about future conditions do The 
cause of this difference is not readily apparent. It may stem simply from 
differences in the kind and amount, of exposure to economic news through 
radio,' TV, newspapers, and perhaps the kinds of jobs these people hold. It 
seems unlikely that economic education influences these results since most 
peoplQ receive no exposure to economics instruction at any level of school 
Thus, theirTcnowledge must originate from other sources. 
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Analysis of Economic Problems and Issues (Question Type 4) 

\ The ability of people to pinpoint causes of economic problems and suggest 
remedies cannot be assessed easily through questionnaires; on the other hand, 
no obvious alternative method exists for doing this. What can the polls tell us? 

In late September 1974 people were asked to indicate the '*chief cause of 
I nflation "Since economists could not agree on the answer tonhis question , it is 
interesting to learn what the public thought just after the President;s Inflation^ 
Summit meeting. Thejesults are shown below: 

TABLE 2 

Cause of inflation 

';Whai. in your opinion, is the chiet cause of inflation^" 

Price. Poof Co\ "V Consumer Good Labory Excess 

Wage Gm't Vhtr- 0>tr of Wage Bus Fu«J Don't 

Spiral PlannjngSptndinR Spending People Demands Profits Prices Others Know ^ ^ 

NATIONAL 26*/f 125^ H^f 8-7^ 89^r 67f 69c 59c 119c 189^ 
IfbuCATION 

• College 22 7 17 . 13 8 8 8 10 20^ 10 

High School 28 12 '9 6-9 6 6 4-24 1^ 

Grade School 23 20 9 7' 5 ,3 ' 5 1 1-7 -^25 

Gallup Opinion Index. No. 113. November 1974. Princeton. New Jersey, 
l^eprinled with permission. ^ 

Several comments are in order First, there is the obvious difficulty of ^ 
•codmg people's responses, also when a range of possible answers is listed, there 
IS the problem of respondents having to live with a forced set of choices 
Second, there is the question of how reasonable or unreasonable the responses 
are. Twenty percent of the respondents gave more than one response even 
though they were asked for a single response, but the range of answer<x does not 
seem unreasonable. ThiKi. thece are some dramatic differences in responses by 
reTpondents' level of education, with^rcent responding "d^p't know^" in- 
versely related to level of educ^ition. Whether this' indicates that college- 
educated or grade schooKeducated indiv iduals are more knowledgeable, I leave 
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to you.-The college-educated group responded somewhat more specifically, 
with larger proportiorvof their responses being **govemment overspending," 
"consumer overspending," and **fuel prices." Right^r wrong, these answers 
ar^ more specific than the blanket response **poor government planning." 

^ In the same poll people were asked, **How, in your opinion, should 
inflation be dealt wrth?" The responses are shown below: 

^ Vables 

Dealing With Inflation 
**How. in your opinion, should Inflation be, dealt with?''* 







Wage/ 


Cut 


Con- 


* Cut 


^ Gov't. 


Wage 








Price 


Price 


Gov't, sumers foreign control 


Wage 








Con^ 


Con- 


Spend 


• Spend 


Aid/ 


Bur- 


Con- 




Don't 




trds 


trols 


ing 


Less 


exports iney^ 


trols 


Others 


Kifow 


NATIONAL 


13% 


12% 




8% ■ 


■ 5% 


4% 


3% 


23% 
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36% 


EDUCATION 




















College* 
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14 


14 


12 


4. 
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3' 


27 


24 


High School 


15 


12 


7 




4 


3 


23 


36. 




G/ade School 


12 


7 


5 


w 


'4 . 


2 


I 


17 


50 



Gallup Opinipn -index. No. 
Reprinted with^'permission. 



113, Novefnbe; 1974,^ Princeton, Ne\y Jersey. 



In this instance responses were spread more equally across the various 
, methods, fewer multiple Responses occurred, and **don't know" responses 
came from more than one- third of all respondents. Of the responses, 28 percent 
(jailed for price and/or wage controls which combined with **govemment 
control of businesses'' to yield a total of 32 percent. 

The **don't know'' responses to "this question declined with increased 
educational level, and alternatives to wage/price controls were much more 
likely to be considered by the college-level group. Only a month later (October 
1975) wheri people^ were^sked in a forced choice to indicate whether 
wage/price controls shoi^ be put back into effect, 64 pfercent favored and 36' 
percent opposed {Gallup Opinion Index, No. 1 13, November 1974). Again, 
opposition rose with educatipnal level. Obviously, no firm judgment can be 
made about these results without* introducing one's own" value judgments, 
unless a concensus existed <it did not) among economists about the advisability 
of reihiposing controls. 

Another opportunity for people to demonstrate their powers of economic 
analysis came in an August 1975 poll when they were asked a hypothetical 
question. ' . . * 
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TABLE 4 
Pb//(/c«/ CMndlh$t9s 

("If two candidatel^^running for Congress from your district, had these two ♦ 
different vicWs, whiclv^tandidate would you prefer''** Respondents were handed 
a card with these two positions: Candidate A — Candidate A says we should cut 
government spendmg on social programs and try harder to balance the U S. » 
budget. Candidate B— "Candidate B says the government should spend more money ' k 
to <5reate employment and spur public buying.) 





Candidate 


Candidate 


Undecided 


« 


A 






NATIONAL"' * 


42%. 


46% 


12% • 


EDUCATION 








<:onegc 


47 


46 • 
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High School 


42 


47 


11 


Grade School 


38 


43 


19 



. Gallup Opinion Index, No. 124, October 1975, Princeton, New Jersey.* 
rinted With permission. ' * 

* Because of the value judgments than c^n enter tnio respondents responses, 
results from this question are not clearcui. Candidate A could viewed as 
concerned with resiilaining inflatiJ^nary forces, whereas Candidate B coul<j be 
viewed as concerned with reducing unemployment. But Candidate A also 
K suggests value judgments about the size of government expenditure atid *'*so- 

ciar * programs; the idea of balanced bddgets , as economists have long pointed 
out, is nonessential for its oWn.sake. Similarly, Candidate B may pointrb 
expanded roles for government programs. This means that any interpretation of 
the public's analysis of policy with respect to aggregate demand is clouded by 
other considerations which are not easily separable. 

Sglf'IntBrest (QuBsflon 4) - , 

Another type of question asks peopel how they would respond to a 
particular situation without regard to the favorableniess of the -situation. The 
^ results indicate the importance of self-jriierest in economic behavior. Whether 
this self-interest evolves from one's partlQipation in the economy or through 
formal or informal study is not clear. • 

Take the situation in which ppople are askj^d how theif^automobile use will 
be affected by possible price increases of gasoline. The data presented indicate 
that, overall, people are sensitive to price changes. Because the results are not 
presented by respondents' educational level, we cannot observe how different 
subgroups of the population respond. However, it is apparent that people see 
themselves responding in reasonable ways. The table below is only one of 
several examples which illustrate this point. 
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^ ^ ' TABLES 

Price of Gasoline 

(*Mf the price of gasoline' were to go up (READ AMOUNT) a gallon, would you be 
' * likely to use your car as much as you do now. a little less often, or not at all?'*) 

" Price Rise Per Gallon . , 

10^ •» IH 40^ 50< 

^ % % % * 9c 

.Use Car: 

- As rtiuch as now 54 35 24 22 ^ 22- 

Little less bftep 34 - 32 25 15 11-' 

Not less often 10 28-41 48 46 

^ Not at all ' 1 3 8 , 13 '17 

' Not sure -1 2 ' 2 • 2 ^ 4- , 

The Harris Sil^e), August 4. 1975. Copyright Chicago Tribune. Reprinted 
with permission. o „ 

AWtudlSi^(Questlon Type7j ' . 

Because we focus heavily on cogni^ve learning in our teaching, attitudes 
receive less attention "feven though they are an important part of the .educational 
experience. Attitudes reflect some ultimate judgment qv evaluation; they go 
beyond the simple matter of value' judgments. 

The nature of attitudes is reflected by questions asked recently 'on 
Americans* confidence in **the American economic system, free enterprise.** 
Over 40 percent of the respondents, as shown below, indicated some, very 
little, or no confidence in the system.. ^ * ^ 

\^ ; . TAPLE 6 
' Confidence In American Ecoiy)mlc System 

Great deal, Some, Vei7 No 
< * ' ^ *i"^«» Opinion 

^/^TIONAL .549^ *'k% '* 4% 

College background 70 '^9 '^ \\ 

High school ' ^ ' 53 44 3 o 

Grade school 38 47 15 

We Gallup^Poll, July 10, 1975. Princeton, New Jersey. Reprinted with 
permission. ' « 

Grade school educated respondents were least able or willing io offer arf 
'opinion. Thbse expressing the cnost confidence were people with a college 

► background and those with the least confidence*(about half as many) had the 
lowest eduytional background. One might argue, however, that the college 
trained^pup gains the m9St irbvsx the system and naturally t^nds^to favof it. 

. Hen(%f5eif- interest clouds the determination of attitudes. 
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Economic Literacy Data: jpontluslons 

■ # 

- This effort to give the flavor of available data on economic literacy offers 
•\both r^sstrf^ce and discon^fort. It is reassuring to Icnow that people do seem 
awate of many economic issues and their conclusions about issues often make 
sense. On the other hand, inadequate factual knowledge can senously affect 
many judgments people make on economic issues. The conclusion is much the 
same as that identified at the beginning of this paper— overall there exists a kind 
of muddled understanding of economic issues, an understanding that must be 
largely intuitive because of the limited exposure of people to any economics 
. instniction. We cannot say that most people are literate, but neiUier can we 
conclude that they are grossly illiterate. ' ' 

Or\c other source of survey information, the National Survey on the 
American Economic System sponsored by the Advertising Council in 1975 
requires brief mention. This survey went into much^reater depth and employed 
open-ended questions to a much greater degree than qther public opinion * 
surveys. The scope of the questions was wide, covering the nature of economic 
systems, thd^fc^e^^pecific groups in the economy, the respondents" view of 
regulation, profits, dividends^ etc. Finally, the results were presented n6t only 
forlhe general population but also for special population groups (businessmen, ' 
edycators, clergy, etc.) and were further tabulated by sex, age, race, education, 
etc. The authors of the report conclude; ^ 

Economic understanding of the American public incomplete 
an4 fragmentary. Bew adults are highly knowledgeable and few 
are totally uninformed. Most of the population discuss economic ^ ^ 
concepts in general, even vague, terms. Even the best educated 
> groups and among those who are directly involved in the business 
world^there are deficiencies in information, albeit to a smaller^ 
degree than in otj^^rs (National Survey on The American Economic 
System, The Advertising Council, New York, 1975). 

The only caution I would add is that the Advertising Council survey tends to 
focus more on formal knowledge of the system tl\an on what might be doite in 
particular situations. Other polls may be more informativ,e oh the latter. In any 
case, the conclusions about the level of economic literacy do nm differ greatly . 



A NEW '7ASK FORCE'' tiEPORT 

Important new work is underway thp^ay Kelp us get a better g^sp of the 
elusive ' ^economic literacy . ' ' Several years ago the Joint Gbuncil on Economic 
Education decided the time had cope to reappraise and refocus its efforts to 
'^'^improve'the teaching of economics in the nation's'elenfKntary and secondary 
"schools. Not only had the Joint Council already completed 'a major' effort 
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through Us DEEPprogram, but it recognized that in the years since the 1961 
Task Force Report changes had occurred in the discipline of economics, in the ' 
economic problems rectiving attention, and in the approach 'taken by 
Economists to the teaching of economics. This led to th^ development of :the . 

' Master Curriculum Project whos^^ purpose is to give new impetus to the 
teaching of precollege economics. 

. The first and perhaps key element is'preparation of what amounts to a new 
Task Force Report, a report that while building on the original report takes 
account of what has been learned in the past 15 years and sets the-course for 
economic education through the rest of the 1970s and into the 1980s. A central 
concem in this now almost completed report is defining-ecjonomic understand- * 
ing oreconomic literacy. The committee drafting this report has started with the 
belief that people should be equipped to understand several broad classes of 
economic jj^sues and be able to reach judgments about the effects and/or 

- advisability of economic actions and policies. The committee also'recogi^zes^ 
that these issues will be encountered by isolated. As an individual gains 
experience , the^c^rate steps wijl gradually merge together into a single almost 
instinctive process. With this approach, we think some of the mystery about - 
what constitutes economic understanding ^\\\ disappear. ♦ ' 

As a committee we have^made.a special effort to identify the separate 
components of economfc understanding; wrcall these the major elements. This ^ 
step is essential because we know it is usually easier to learn and appl^^a broad 
concept if various steps in the^easoliing process can be isolated. As an 
individual gains experience, the separate steps wilfrgradually merge together 

■into a single almost instinctive process. With this approach, we tJ>ihk some of 
the mystery^ about what constitutes economip understanding wilPdisa{3peajL^ 

, *We have identiried,six major elements of economic understanding. They^^ 
are as follows: 

\, Identifying the Issues: calls for an ability to recogpize that many^ 
current issues have important economic dimensions ind consequences and that 
it is importapt to distinguish between the positive and' normative aspectkof ^ 
these situations. ^ ' ^ 

2. Practicing a Reasofted Approach. This represents a reworking of the 
approach outlined in the 1961 Task Force Report; it calls Jor a systematic • 
method in thinking about economic issues— one that examines the relationship 
between means and ends, the effect of. alternative choices, the prq5:ess .of 
reaching one's own judgment on issjues, and so on. 

3 . Possessing an Oyerviewk of the Economic System JThis provides a broad 
framework which helps people sort economic issues ihto several broad 

' classes — the basic econt)nriic problem of scarcity and choice, resource alloca- 
tion and thej^rstribution of income, and economic growth and stability. 

Taken together, these three elements help^move individuals to the poifit 
where they can bring nlore (Retailed information and knowledge to bear on 
epononyc issues.; ''^ . ' C • , 
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4. Under siamlin^ the Busu Cotuepts, Including Economu Concepts and 
VanoKs Stati^tiLulComepts. This element is ceirtral to the framewoFk because 
. we emphasize ttie need to concentrate on feachmg a hmited number of impor- 
tant concepts and to help msure that students have a tlrm grasp^of these 
.concepts. We have select'ed 24 basic economic^ concepts and six statistical 
concepts. Some readers of our -document will be pamed to find familiar 
concepts either omitted or given a less than first-rank pnont> Others will note 
thWthe absence of some concepts reducej».the range of ecoDomic issues that can ' 
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be addressed. Offsettmg these criticisms is our belief tha^e can identif> the . 
most powerful concepts and those which have the most universal applicabihr> . 
B> concentrating on these concepts we can achieve the greatest return on the 
resources invested in Oi^onomic education. * * 

5, ^ UtUizifig Criteria for Evaluating Ec onomu Ac tions and Policies . This 
element, while overlapping somewhat v\ith the reasoned tipproach, provides a 
vanet>'of measunng sticks against which different economic actions and 
policies can be evaluated — efficienc> versus equity, growth versus stability, 
freedom of choice versus sec^inty . and so on We recogni?£ that ultimately any 
judgments people make* will m part r^e^;! their v;ilues, but we hops that explicit , 
attention to these critq^a will sharpen students' abilities to analyze economic 
issues and wiU highlight the' role of their own values in this process. . 

6. Appi]mg the'Elements of Economic Understanding. The real test of 
economic unoerstanding liej^;*n the ability to conibine all the elements listed^ 
abov^e. so that actual economic issues can be explored intelligently by individu- 

' als m their various a^fivities a(hd roles. We develop a categorization of /lews 
reports c%conomic tsSues^and illustrate what concepts are mpst appropriate for ^ 
specific news reports within each category. We also indicate with illusirations 
how all the elements can be, applied to seveifel spepific econorinc issues We 
believe stu(Jents must be pro^vided- considerable experience of th^s kind to 
acquire facility in the rpost difficuU of all t)[isks. putting all of one's knowledge 
to effective and practical us/ . • • 

This report does noj^tempt^to recast^the elements of'economic under;,- 
standing ipto an operati(mal measure orset of measures for assessing economic 
I iteracy . But the elements can *be transformed w ithout great effort Thjs requires 
translating each element info a statement of expected student competencies , 
Here i<? hovy they niight appear * ^ ^ 

\ Element /. Students niust be able to distinguish economic , 

issues, from other kinds of issues.* " , 

\ Element! Students miist be able to indicate the various steps 
in practicing a reasoned approach. ' . # 

* . - ^ £/m^n/i. Students muiit be able to identify: thcbro^d outlines 

t)f the ecoriomic^sy stem and recognize the interdefp^endencies tn the ^ 
y system^ " . • • AV; ^ 

Ekment 4 Students must be able to correctly articulate basic 
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economic concepts ^ , 
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Element 5. Students must know the <friteria for evaluating 
economic actibns and policies and recognize 'the tradedffs which 
they entail, , » 

' Element 6,. Students must-first be able.to apply* the various 
elements listed ab9ve to reach an understanding of everyda'y 
economic issues and theri be able to make personal judgments about 
the issues. , ^ 4 

P 



Obviously, much work is needed to cohip^ete details of the testing proce- 
dures and the specification of competenc> levels required to demonstrate 
different degrees of economic literacy This work must also recognize that the 
elements reflect various levels and kind^of cognitive learning, ranging through 
most of Bloom's taxonomy^^ace this.is done, the most effective ways of 
teaching the elements 9f. economic tinderstanding and the appropriate gr^de 
placement of the rfiaterial must be worked put. Only in this way can we hope to 
help student^ develop the elements of economic understanding which ^'ill 
enable ^them to move out into the world of work and advanced schooling 
reasonably well equif^ped, This^ompetency will be demonstrated by students' 
ability to apply Elepient 6 to a variety of issues they face in the future. 

■ . ■ />: ■ . 

WHERE-DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

Because there is so much we do not know, it seems wise to forego any long 
'bst of recommendations and to indicate instead the major areas of ignorance and 
concern. Wehopeothers will best irnulated to try to fill these knowledge gaps. 

. '^J}at IS an Appropriate definition of economic literacy? 

Wheo w6 mention economic literacy or.economie understanding, what do 
we rqean?' Exactly what knowledge and skills are ^e concerned about hjclping 
people develop so they can thipk -about and act iikelligently on economic 
^ issues? Our forthcoming JCEE report goes farther, I bt^lieve, than any prior 
effort in identifying the component elements of the concept of economic 
understanding and in suggestlitg how these element|pin be b'roughl together for 
the achievefnent of greater economic literacy, ^yhe'lher we have provided 
.enough detail in. our applrcations arfd whether there are enough ' different 
applications is a major C9jicem. The work of the curriculum d^ivelepment 
groups should highlight any deficiencies and give us a chance t6 make approp- 
riate revisions. In the meantime, there is no reason why others should not 
devote time and effort to the task of defining what we are trying to produce 
tlirough economics instruction. . 

How useful are existing measures? 

kLfact, we liave no instruments w hich purport to measure economic 
literacy .VThe standardized tests pleasure a<!?i2M!H\pes of achievement but how 




closel> theseachievements reflect what might be called economicliterac> is not 
clear. The data from public 6pmion polls have never been sorted out and 
analyzed with any care to determine what -kinds of knowledge and attitudes 
they reflect. Only recentl> have more probmg surveys of people's economic 
knowledge been undertaken,.tliese have yet io be evaluated Much v^ork must 
be done to determme h.ow to make effective use of data^hich already exist .and 
ar^ collected' regularly. ^ 

Can we device an effective measure of economic literacy'^ 

What is the likelihood of translating a definition of economic literacy into 
operational terms which'will. allow us to measure the behaviors exhibited by 
people and reach some judgment about their levels of economic literacy Incur 
J(SEE report we have not developed such a measure or measures, but this do^s 
not mean that the task' is ^possible. On the other hand, it will not be ea^y to 
develop measuring mstrum'ents to reflect what is ultimately ^a rather subtle 
mental process. * ^ *• . 

What explains the /qvv level of economic literacy? 

What accounts for the low lev^ of economic literacy among people who 
.have.had some exposure to economics? Is^ it. the subject, or a belief that 
economic literacy is not of great importance or valye? f am particglarly 
intrigued b>,the possibility that the latter explanation is the most important If 
there reall> j< deficient demand ^PJ|^te^^-J^>^^' then all efforts^o improve the 
supply-side (;apabili<> ofeconomic^^ifSnon.will miss the mar^ This^l^ests 
that t1ie links between the so-called "citizeiiship economics'/ and "personal^ 
economics** deserve much more attention ^< ^ 

Second, w^afaccounts for the low level of literacy Smong-those with iro 
exposure toeconomic^? Is it because their general literacy isldw,Becau^etbfcir 
intomial education received,via mass media is j^o, weak, o^ because^^h^y too 
have.rjiade quick benefit-cost calculations which inOicate there are better wacys 
to spend their time? Again, we knovv almost nothing about the nonfonrial 
methodfe of economic instruction and the way in which these methods. might 
hejp to overcome the resistance of potential ecx)nomic education consumers 

What are the. links between general and economic literacy? ^ 
' ' ' ' ' ' 

Our effort to set forth the elements of economic understanding, combined 
the data from the. National A.ssesSment studies, suggests that general 
4literacy and economic literacy go hand in hand By ^emrrrtHkciaQlI refer not 
merely to the ability. to read ^nd write but rathA* to the whole rangeS^basic 
j^kijls. Thenisual practice in schools has been to develop the genSal litera^y^f 
'students and then to introduce economics. Instead, perhaps both kinds 
knowledge ^and skdls should be devei^^ed 'Simultaneously Tit might even beN 
possible to t^st this h>pothesis b> comparing >ch6ols in which economics ' 



introduced inl^the curriculum in the early grades with those where it comes 
^rnuch later. ^ 

# # # ^ 

Finding answers -to these 3tf/icult questions po'ses a stern challenge'for 
economists, econoinic educators, and leachei*^ of economics in the nation's 
schools. We raust begin seeking the answers immediate!), because a clearer 
vision of our task isfeseVitiaL if we hope to increase the effectiveness of our 
efforts to. raise the economic liter^c) of our >odth and and eventuall> all 
Americans., 
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A Response 
to "The State 
of Economic 
Literacy'' 

Leonard Silk 



Reacting to Hiiwcn's conclusion ihM there is no operational definition of 
economic literacy, this fesporideijl suggests that perhaps such a definitfon is 
nearly Impos^ble— thaj differing points of view may mak* , one, man's 
"economic literacy*' another's "economic illiteracy/' Silk wonders, as does 
; Hinsen, whether the public's lack of greater economic literacy is not basedon a 
dedsion to leave econpm^ to the experts. But the respondent believes 
economic educators should not give up on efforts |o increase literacy, and he 
apiHauds attempts to find better ways to increase students' Interest in a^ 
understanding of economics. ' 



It is rather remarkable, as Professor Hansen points out, that after scores 
and scores of^ textbooks have been written, 'an endlass.list of J|}eeches and 
conferences cm economic education have been held, and several campaigns 
have been ^aunched by ^various groups to stamp out economic illiteracy, ;io 
i useful definition of economic ^teracy appears to exist/ls the term *'economi6; 
literacy'^' merely ^^licheT designed to serve some ideological purpose? Indeed, 
some business groups, such as the Advertising Council, the Business Roijnd- 

• table, and*the National Association of Manufacturers, do appear to associate 
**economic, literacy'' with fairly specific doctrines and beliefs of .which they, 

^^pprove and ''economic illiteracy" wittrtliJse of which they disapprove, rtm 
afraid that, once we get.d(/wn belpw the level'of puiJcly statistical facts,' *one 
man\s economic literacy is another man** illiteracy. 

Even at the factual leveU there are occasions for disagreement.>rofessor 
Hansen correctly notes that the public opinion pollers commonly ask about 

• profit per dollar of sales rather^.than profit per dollar of capital invested. In fact 
business spokesmen, exposing the public'>s economic ignorance about profijs, 
also generally use figures Qfi4)rofit per dollar of sales, althougfi this i's a 



'^Leonard Silk Is a member of the Editorial Board of The New York Time's^ 
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Aisleading concept that vanes enormously from industry to mdustry A de- 
fen s^producer, using little capital ofjiis own, may have a very slim profit on / 
sales but a very large return on his own invested capital. A retail chain may havef 
a low profit on. sales but a much bigger profit on invested capital than some 
manufacturer with a much higher profit on sales Similarly, groups trying to 
drive home the importance pf higher profits may.employ time series to show 
falling profits that end at the bottom of a recession, with profits turning up this 
year, probably by 23ipercent or more, 1 shall be mterested to see how quickly 
those business groupd^or securities industry associations who have used such 
pessimistic profijs series will shift jto the new terminal date for profits 

Nooeof this. I hlfcn to add. is to imply thai 1 think measures of profits or 
explanations of the rd^of profits in a capitalist system are merely matters of 
self-interest and b^asdl opinion. 1 am only trying to warn against the misuse of 
ecoaomicdataor concepts. whethSfln the name of further economic literacy or 
soiile other worthy cause. That misuse is by no means limitQ^ to business; for 
their own purposes, labor, agriculture, and even the political leaders of our 
government or other^ov efnments also sometimes bend data or principles to suit 
their purposes. 1 probably do myseif— for which I gravely apologize, though I 
do insist my sins are unconscious and therefore all tfie harderfor me to correct 

Putting aside for the momem what eb'onomicliteracy is , Professor Hansen 
next asks what explains the publiVi/ack of greater economic literacy^Well, he 
knows a bad situation when he sees one . and 1 think he is right jo gO^DhN^ith the 
answer to this ill-defined but obviously deplorable state of public ignorance , 
He reasonably suggests that perhaps, the public has made trfe sensible 
dfecision to leave economics to the experts. But the public is jiistifi&ly upset 
when the experts fall to fighnng among themselves and'^when. aven vtorse, the 
state of the economy gets badly foi/led up, and the experts (some of W^iom are 
partly responsible for having caused tlje foul-up) go on fighting about how to 
cure It. If any group's performance is M. it loses legitimacy. This is true for 
yXT economists just as it is for corporations ov governments or labor unions or ahy 
'-^ other institution. ButJiq group likes to hear this about itself And every scien-, 
tificgroup^ins^sts that its failures are creative and its internal quarrels are always 
' at the frontier of knowledge; behmd the front lirfes, there is, presumably , peace 
andgoodpfder. Economists agree about an infinitely l^gerproportion of things 
thartthey!disagree»about. Perhaps*, but I really.wonder -whether this applies, on 
important issues., 'to such economists as Friedrich von .Hayek and Gunnar. 
Myrdal, Nobel prize-winners both, or Alan Greenspam and Gardner Acklfiy, 
Presidential economic advisers both. Recently in Congressional testimony Mr. 
Ackley called the rt)rd Administration's macroefonorinc proposiljions forcur- 
^ ing unemployment and inflation **simply fraudulem* *ec6nomiQS." .As my 
colleague, Edwin L. Dale, has reported, Mr.-Greenspanfor his pin thinks the 
economic models employed by economists Mike Mr. Ackley '*don't-^ and 
^ ' can't— reflect this sort of tKing' — that is.' the perverse effect of fiscal and 
monetary policies designed to raise employment and output faster, 

•'■ ■ 



Since a national Presidential campaign is likel> to be fought this year Over * 
precisely the issues of unemployment and inflation and how best to get the 
economy backtorfull production and b> when, it is difficult, to put it mildly, for 
the voting public tq^ntrust the resolutipiT of such issues to the ^experts, 
especially such bitterly'^^wftesed experts. The division of labor, which works 
reasonably well when it crimes to pm-makers and paleographers, just does not 
solve the problem in political and^ocial economics. 

Professor Hansen makes the useful point that the trouble ma> be not on the 
supply side Of economics mstruction but on the demand side. The public wants 
to read Sylvia Porter but n^t Paul Samuelson. To be sure. Professor 
Samuelson's sales are still well ahead of Miss Porter's, but that presumabl> is a 
consequence of the high regard in which Mr Samuelson's bopk is held by many 
of his fi^llow economists, with their captive student^pulations, rather than of 
voluntary consumer demand itself. Possibly economists do give needlessly 
•short shrift to consumer pr pers6nal economics; there are plenty of nch cases, 
which can be used to illuminate microeconomics. But I do not think economists^ 
should really be in the business of telling you which life insurance policies to 
buy, or for that matter what toothpaste to use, where to spend your summ^or 
fwihter vacations, what to drink apres-ski pv apres-ienms, or similar matters 
tinvolving choice and uncertainty, the bailiwfck not only of economics but 
practically everything else . 

I am-glad, nevertheless, that my own Wednesday column runs on the 
business and financial pages of the newspaper, when I^discourse about difficult 
matters of economic analysis and policy, I can be prett> 'sure those readers with 
desperately serious interests in the stock and bond markets as well as their own 
businesses, will see the relevance of what I am writing about— and I try to^ive 
them a clue myself, if it is not obvious. It is also pleasant frOm time ^o time to 
write for the Week in Revie^w or Magazine or Op-ed page, but I susppct such 
economic pieces have less real impact. Editorials, however, arq another matter. 
Theii art is one of preachment and persuasion, and I suspect it is the political- 
social-moral content of the positions expressed, rather than their economic- 
logical rigor, that sways readers to support an economic policy position — if 
anything does. / ^ 

Professor Hansen does not sound wildly: optimistic about the chances of ^ 
improving economic literac> soon, although he is involved m pla>ing the ganie 
and, I am sure, doing his best I agree, with himi on both counts. It is really 
difficult to understand why it is so hard for most people to4earn economics in 
^g^ore than the most superficial sense, but it is. I have spentf more years than Llike*^ 
to remember in economics journalism and economics education, as well as in 
government, and I would have to confess^that Tthink the'levelof public 
economic literacy or understanding is no higher than when I began ."Does, this ^ ^ 
mean that I have had a wasted lifeT^^hope not. I fear that it is essentially .the . 
same in every hard field, every day 'a new world is^k^grn, every day you face a 
new public, everyda> Sisyphus starts rolling the stone up thfc mountain again . If . 




you do not like this mountain, find another 

So let us, by all means, hav e a new Task Force Report Let us, as Professor 
Hansen suggests, do a better job of identif>ing the ke> cconotnic issues, use a 
better reasoned approach, give students a blindingl> clear ^overview of the 
economic s>stem, teach them the basic economic concepts, improve their 
command of statistical facts, grve them means of appl>mg criteria fot* evaluat- 
ing the impact of economic actions and policies and experience in appl>ing 
these concepts to the issues the> find presented in newspapers or on radio and 
television. Let us do the same for President Ford and for Mr Greenspan, aswell 
as for our wives or husbands, and for the Advertising Council Tiie Reader's 
Digest, tjie N.^^TM., and The A.F.L.-C I 0.', the milk producers, Lock)ieed 
Aircraft, and everyone else. And let us, as Professor Hansen bnllantly pro- 
poses, make everyone more literate as a pnor condition to their becoming m^re 
economically literate, f. 

Do I have. a better answer, sJ)me secret up my sleeve? At tfiis level of 
generalit>„certai'nl> not. I think the better answers are to be found in the 
specifics — better understanding on oni's own part, then better articles, better 
books, better lectures, deeper concern about the real issues themselves not 
.something called ' 'issues' ^ in a v aguer, more abstract sense. I am sure there also 
ttre better wa>s of reaching students, and getting them to teach themselves, and 
tegch >ou. But that*is not m> area of professional competence. I used to enjoy 
vteaching, and watching da<tn breaking, but tha^ is ^a magic tbat cannot be 
•^generalized into fomiulas. The main thing, I believe, is canng oneself — caring 
about the subject mafter and the importance of communicating it to someone. 
One does it because ir is fun, because it is a living, and because one gets 
something back from an audience or readers when it works— and because it 
Helps solve' a serious social problem, when it does. \ 

,1 am glad Professor Hansen anti all of >ou are still invoivkdin this causae 
^'^ . ' ' , / 

c ^ . . ,. ■ 
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Part III Issues in Economic Education 

Research in Econpmic Education at the Precollege 
Level — George G. Dawson 

Response — Dennis J. Weidenaar 

Response — Robert J. Staaf ^ 

Economic Education for Ethnic Minorities — James A. Banks 
Response — Frank W. Gery 
Response — June V. GilUard 

Male-Female Differences in Precollege Economic 
Education— //e/ert f . Ladd^ 4 




.esearch in 
Economic 
Education at 
the Precollege 
Level 



George G. Dawson 



This paper is based on the author's survey of 791 studies relating to precollege 
economic education. To classify the studies, the author uses three categories: 
Type I, simple fact^flnding projects; Type II, more complex evaluation studies 
including statistical analy»s; and Type III, experimental studies involving 

researcher control. Focusing primarily , on Type Hand Type III studies, the 

author discusses research flndings relating to both the elementary and the 
secondary level. From the flndings, the author makes recommendations for 
future research and curriculum development in economic education at the 
precollege level. ' * • 

ft 

Although one study dates baclc to 1914, research in the teaching of 
tconomics in elementary and secondary schools is a relatively recent phenom^- 
non. Only four studies devoted exclusively to the elementary level were 
completed before the 1960s. While little was done at tlic secondary level before ^ 
1920,, there was a surge of interest in the 1930s (with at least .^4 studies V 
completed in that decade) and againin the 1950s. However, it is during the past \ 
15 years that most studies have been made. Rrobably the growth of the Joint , 
Council on Economic Education*s network of affiliated economic education • 
councils and centers largely accounts for this development. 

, As of August 1975, at least 791 studies relating to precollege ecortomic 
education have bep completed or are in progress. Most (541) deal wiUi the . ^ 
secondary level exclusively. About jOOdeal with the elerfientary school leyel, 
while some 64 cover both elementary and secondary education. Another gr^\if)r 
of about 82 studies combine some aspect of secondary economics education 

George Dawson is Aciing Dean and Professor of Economics al Empire Stale College. Slate 
University of New York. OW VVeslbury. New York 
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with college or teacher Education in that subject. The quantitative infiportanqe of 
each group is below: 

• .Elementary level ^ly — 13 percent 

Elementary and secondary combined — 8 percent 
Secondary level only — 68 percent 
* Secondary with higher education — 1 1 percent 

CLASSIFICATION OF STUDIES 

' In compiling a card fileon these studies, the term **researchJ^ was broadly 
« defined by this writer. The studies range from informal efforts involving little 
more than* 'nos6-coutiting' ' to highly structured projects using the most sophis- ' 
ticated techniques of statistical ai>alysis. Our purpose was not to quibble>n>out 
what should be classified as research and what should not, but tQ identify any 
study that might in some way add to our knowledge about the teaching of ^ 
economics. The studies could be categorized in many ways — fc^JIxample, 
topic, subject matter, grade level, geographic area, or research technique 
employed. However, for thi§ pager the studies^have been classified into three 
types., ' , ' 

Type I studies are fairly simple fact-finding projects, requiring little or no 
statistical analysis beyond the computation of percentages ortanks. Data on the 
number of schools in a particular st^te or region offeringl^conomics, surveys on 
^ the economics training of teachers responsible for economics courses, and lists * 
of materials used to teach^onomics"5iTmbngTh^ studies which have been 

Cified 2t^ Type* I. . , i- , 

Type II studies are more sophisticated in design and in the -type of ^ 
itical analysis reqtiired. In a Type li stydy the Ttesearcher mighty ^p^^ an 
existing economics prograf^to determine how effective it is in incre^^^'^U|^^ 
knowledge as measured by a standardized economics test, or'th« resear^ifer'' ' 
might help develop and evaluate a new program or set of materiah.jiSjpm'e Type 
. II studies attenipt to finji ou^-how much pupils in a given area already kDp\v < 
about economics aod how thenr knowledge compares with that of some other 
pupil population. Some sont of statistical sigciifrcance test is often included. 

Type III studies are characterized by ffiore rigor and better investigator 
control than .Type II studies, Although no clear lino separates the twa. In Type 
III studies researchers do pot merely accept an existing situation and evaluateoj 
analyze it; they exercise strong control, by .setting up aiv.experinient and 
es,tablishing conditions for study. Researchers do not^$imply design a meansof 
. studying, analyzing, aqd evaluating an ^established situation, but actually 
•fnahipulate a learning environment set that subjects cpnform to their preestab> 
lished research scheme. This category includes studies involving a controlled 
experiment, in wHich the researcher attempts to' isolate particular variables and, 
' (jetermine their effect on pupil jeaming, as whpn one group of pupilj? uses 'a 
*^progranfim&d texiboo)^ while a control group uses a regular text. Type III studies 
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* oCleu require a more comjjlex research design and more sophisticated statistical ' 
Type 11 studies", but this is not necessarily the case. 
^ / " '1. ^^5^.?^5stically , 24 percent the studies^have been categonzed as Type 1, 52 , 
percent as Type II, and 24 percent as Type 111. Not everyone will agree on the 
. categories to which particular studies have been assigned. In certain respects, 
* ^ th'fe categorizations are arbiirary^b^c^ause some studies have characteristics of all 
three types. Nevertheless, I found the categories useful in detemiining which 
„ studies to include in this paper. 

The breakdowji of the studies' sponsorship is as follows, doctoral 
studies — 24*perc:eitt; masters theses— 25 percent; all.oiher — 51 percent. ]t is 
interesiing^t5^'jn*bf<i;tKat^m^ were not done to earn the researcher a^ 

higher d^gfe^,^p^l§ad"m^^ spoored by persons or groups inieresied^n 
learpfng mprc about (he'^'teachi^giOt .economics at the precollege Ipvel to 
strengthen their own efforts or the efforts of others in the field. The ''all other' ^ 
^ category, ilien, Includes college professors, precollege teachers or adminis- 
trators, university research bureaus, the Joint Council^on Economic Education 
and its affiliates, and such well-known organizations as Educational Testing 
Service, Opinion Research Corporanon, iand The Psychological Corporation. 
Part of the studies reported in this paper can be found in publications such 
, aiS ^The Journal of Business Education, Social Science Record, American 
^ Economic Review, Social Education, The Journal of Economic Education, 
Child Development, Journal of Experimental Education, Journal of Educa- • 
tional Research^ American Behavioral Scientist, Journal of Social Psychology, 
\ Elem'mary School Journal, Educational Leadership, Tire Journal ^of Con-^ 
surner Affairs, The American Economist, Educational Forum* and Quarterly ^ 
SoMrnat of Economics . Many, however, are unpublished theses, papers, and 
•^/feports.* ^ .V 

^ >^'^^>^- p^j^-puiposes of.this paper, less aiieniion has given Type I studies 
than^siudies in the other caiegones^^AJihough many Type I studies are vafuable 
and"pfo6l(lg useful ijaformaiion to economi^^^ducattott^specialistSr potential 
.supporters of the economic education movement mo*st ofteh ask for th Aind of 
data resulting fron\.ibe evaluation projects classified a^Jype \\ ix\6 Type III. 
^ They want to know h6w effective previous economic jeclucation efforts have* 
^ beejif TliUcJ (his paper stresses the Type II and Type III studies which make up . 
^3SWj^\abpui76 percent of the total. ' ./ ^ / ^ 

^ <»'biscussiQn of reported studies is divided into elementary and secondary, . 
_ level research. About 64 of all the indexed studieifocds,on^both elemehfary and 
secondary levels, but at least 44 percent of these are simfyl€^1^ct;finding surveys " 
(Type I siudies)*conrined to one state or locality. Another 30 percent of these . 
^elementary/secondary studies are Type II, but many^of these deal with the 
teaching of a single topic , such as consu mer econonucs or cc^nservation , and are" " 
of little general interest. ^The remaining 18 percent are Type UI stu(dies, and 

*For a comprehensive list, see George G Dawson, Research m Economtc Education. ABtbltog- 
' raphy (NewvYork. NYU Center for Ecoiipmic Education, 1969) wufi 1970, 197 U and 1972 
supplements. The author also has a card file on rao^e*recent studies. . ' 
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tl\qse of more general [nteVest are reportjsd in^ either' ih^ ejemcnlaFy 9r the 
''secondary section of\this paper. \ ' , " 



r^searchjat the elementary school level 

' Aside from one studl published in 1942 and thVee in the '1950s, all research 
at the elementary level hasWen done during the past 1 5 >ears Moslbf It can be ^ 
categorized as Type II or tW HI research' Thus, one of the great needs at the 
elementary level is for T>peifact-f inding studies. It is impossible even to make 
an '^educated guess" as to tire number or percentage of schools which provide 
sonxe sort of economics insmiction fox elementary pupils. Yet, evaluation 
studies show that elementar> children ta/j learn some basic economic concepts 
and that economics p^jects calp be enjoyable experiences which enrich the 
-elementary curriculum. 

Research f^ndiritts ' 

Although tl^re has been cpnsiderably less research at the elementary 
school level than at the secondary, there are some important findings which 
jemerge^m the studies which ha\e been conducted The fiodings which seem 
^tnost germane for econpmfes education are discussed below. 

, Childreh can learn Some basic ecdnOmic facts an^eOf\eepts. 

This conclusiop was first established by'Q^ey L. Darrinj(I95^ in the 
^ate Ij950s. Dai-nn evaluated pupil learning oY 28 topiJs included in the cur- 
jiculumirom^indergarten through si^xth grade and found that 19of those topics 
' were siictessfiilly taught in all grade's/ William Jefferds (1966), on the other 
-.hand, did^nqtjind tj)at pupils using the?* economics materials deVeloped by* 
Lawrence Senesh were effective, but teacher preparation ^ay have been a 
factor, Foote an^ others (1967), using different evaluation techniques with 
pupils in the Montclair, New Jerse> school system, concluded that the Senesh 
materiajs Wre eff^tive with elementary pupils whose teachers had been 
grained in their use. Robinson (1SI63) established that some economic concepts 
can even taught tb children ii\ kindergarten Four years later, Sol Spears 
11%%) gompleted k study p^irpoking to' prove tfiat"" first" graders can learn 
eoonomicslftKl that exposure to formal economics ViJ^^^ruttioh is effective with 
..ahese children regardless of the tnethodplogj^ used: - ' 
^ Not satisfied' wijh tlieir predecessors' work,« particularly with the lest 
Tnstruinents U5^d» James Shayer#(1966) and Guy Larkins '(I967, 1968) of Utah 
\!5tate Universi(> produced a better test fpr primary children; its u^e confirmed 
thgt cbilScen can l^arn some the economic concepts found in the Senesh 
rhaterial. Building oQ. the work of others, Donald Davison and John I^ijgore,, 
,(197 lb) crea'ted thePnmao Test J)f Economic Understanding for usein grades 
4Vvp and three. Preliminary work with^tWsHest again confirmed the ability df 



children to learn certain economic concepts m grades two and three (Davison 
and kilgore 1971a). ' . 

An> remaining doubts appear to hav e been removed b> a complex ev^alua- 
tiqn study made by the Joint Council on Economic Education during the 
1972-73 school year — a stud> intolvmg 75 classrooms in 24 communities in 
vai-ious parts of the United States (Dawson and Davison 1973). Research 
involving children in upper elementar>.gradeiy (tour. tAfe.jSid six) also showed 
that economic concepts can be learned. This has been confirmed b> The 
ffiSustnal Relations Cenr^*|f the Universitv of Chicago '(Rader. et 4I.. n.d.. 
Rader et al.. 1967). Sulkihand Friedman (1969). Richard L Wing (1*967). 
Maril>nKourilsk>( 1974). and the JointCouncil (Dawson and Davispn 1973) 

Older children learn more than younger children. 

It is'not surprising to find that-rother things being equal — the higher the 
grade level the better the underst^^nding of the topic. This was established b> 
Darrin (1958) as well as several other researchers The relationship. between 
economic knowledge and pupil grade le\el was the focal ppmt ola stud> made 
by Richard B McKenzie (1969).^ and the stud> confirmed the generalization 
that older children learn more 

Teachers trained in economic education are more effective 
than lintrained teachers. 

Tbe Foote study (1967) suggested that teachers given special trainiogiii 
teaching economics at the elementar> level were more effei:tive than those not 
receiving trainings however, poor .controls and an at>pical research design 
precludes using this stud> aloneto establish the4)oint. The best evidence of the 
generalization was provided b> the Jomt Council's stud> (bawsonand Davison 
1973j,of the impact of workshop truining on participating teachers and on the 
pupils of those teachers Using 34 experimental and 45 closel> matched control 
teachers and involving some 2.000 pupils, the Joint Council study established 
that the pupilsof teachers who attended economic education workshops'indeed' 
performed significantl> better on standardizedeconomics tests (pretest-posttest 
design) than did the pupils of teacjiers who had not attended Workshops. 

There' is a relationship between pupil sonoeconomic 
^ background and economic understanding. 

McKenzie (1969) found that children of professionals did better on^iis 
economics test than di^ the children of nonprofessionals. That children of^ 
higher socioeconomic background know more and learn more was also estab- 
lished by Spears (I967J. Davison and Kilgore (I971a» I97lb)» the Ind^strial 
Relations Center'(Rader et al.. n.d.. Rader et al 1967), Sulkin and Friedman 
(1969), and the Joint Council on Economic Education (Dawson and Davison 
1973). . ' 
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Sex is oat significant in elementary students 
learning of economics. 

Studies at the college level frequently show that (for some m>stenous 
reason) wonien cjo not learn as much as men in the college introductor> 
economics coursfe — other things held equal This does not seem tO be the case 
in the elementary grades. Girls uo as well as boys in most cases 

A variety of methods and materials can be used with equal effect 

B.J. Doole> (1968) compared fourth graders being taught b> the lecture 
method with an.expenmenul class using the simulation gamc'Market There 
was no significant difference between the gain 'scores of the two groups, 
although the children enjo>ed the g^me more than the conventional mode of 
instruction. Dennis Lupher and Kenneth Light ( 197 1) tested sixth graders using * 
a television ser|es, "Adventure. Economics," and control classes learning 
economics by different means. *The mean^ score of the experimental group (a 
* 'posttest onl>'' design w as used) vJvas higher than that of the control classes but 
was significant only at the .10 level. Three computer-based games for sixth 
graders developed b> Richard Wang and others ( 1 967) proved to be as effective 
as' conventional classroom instruction. Item analyses, however, revealed that 
some things were fearned better b> the experirtiental group while others were- 
learned better by the control groups .^^ 

Pupil academic and reading abilities are important factors. 

As expected, man> studies have shown that students who score 
.significantl> higher on standardized intelligence or aCaciemic abilit> tests (such 
asihe Flanagan Test of JJeneral Ability ) atnd w ho achiev e high scores on reading 
tests earn higher gain scores in economics (Wing 1967, Davison and Kilgore 
1971a and Ii971b; Rader et al., n.d., Rader et al. 1967, Sulkm and Friedman 
1969;l.upher and Light 1 97 1; Dawson and Davison 1973). < ' 

Pupils retain some of their learnings, at least for a ye-ar. 

JiYhat elementar> pupils learn in economics lessons is not immediately 
forgotten. Some evidence of this was obtained in the Joint Council study 
(Dawson ancf Davison 1973), but the hypothesis was tested under highly 
controlled conditions by Rader and others at the University of Chicago (Rader 
et al., n.d.; Rader 1967). Pupils exposed to economics instruction not only re- 
tained what they had learned Cwith some, loss) for about a year, but did better 
^ jhan control pupils in future economics Iqssons. Much more research needs to 
be done on this, particularly to see how much is retained after two or more years. ^ 

Maturation t^tay be a factor in economic knowledge. 

McKenzie (1969)* and Rader (1967) have established that there is a ^ 
relationship between grade level and abi4ity to learn economics. One of Rader's 
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studies ( 1967) suggested that maturatjon alone may affect test performance: it is 
possible that b> simply matunng, pupils who have /lor been exposedto formal 
economics instruction will do better on.the posttest than on the pretest after a 
penod of several months. However, further research is needed to confirm this 
If the matufi>ng ijf/ect^is confirmed, resjearchers will need to account for 
maturation in theici^tmg programs. For example, if it is found that children 
can gain three points jort a standardized test without having had economics 
instruction over a period of, sa>, six months, then an absolute gam of seven 
points ought to be reduced to four This would give a more realistic measure of 
the impact made by instruction. 

Relating economics to student needs andAnterests 
y * yields positive results. 

Many teachers assert that this proposition is self-evident, but little 
/ controlled research has been done to test it. Kourilsky (1974) opined that {fie 
/ pupils participating in her "mini-societ>" did better than the control students 
because of the ^*need to know" factor. The pupils had to learn many economic 
concepts to function successfully in a highly competitive classroom economy 

• Elementary school teachers learn economics just as well when 
economics instruction is' combined with pedagogy as 
they do-in "pure ' economic courses. 

The Joint Council study (Dawson and Davison 1973) showed^that teachers 
attending a workshop in which leadiing techniques, were combined with 
economic theory jeamed as sch, as measured by a standardized economics test, 
as did teachers in workshops which provided separate treatment of methodoN \ 
ogy and economte pnnciples. This has also been'established by Loren Guffey 
and Charntayne Cullom (1973) in studies conduct^ at the State College of 
Arkansas in Conway Further support is provided by Dennis O'Toole and Ann 
Coates (1974) m an experiment undertaken at Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity- • ^ . 

Economics {s not adequately treated in most. elementary school ' 
. ^ social studies textbooks, and the reading levels in most 

books are too high. 

: ' Although textbooks Tiave improved greatly over the years, many remain 
deficient in terms of economics coverage, and many contain gross eirors. This 
'was established by Davison, Kilgore, and Sgontz (1973). Research by C. 
Kenneth Murray ( 1975) showed that the readability level of textbooks designed 
. for grades four, five, and six is seventh to eighth grade and that third-grade 
materials have a grade level readibility of 3.9. 
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Concliiisions and Recdmmendapons'^EIementary. 

. ResWch and evaluation at- the elementary school level answer many 
questions\but raise many others. The implications' of the work done thus far 
-seeVn to bt as follows : 

• Additional fact-finding studies are needed to determine the extent to which 
econoni^cs is taught in elementary schools,, what concepts are covered, 
what materials are used, and fiow well prepared the teafchets are. , 

• Childrerj from kindergarten through grade six can learn some important 
economic concepts. Tests»exist to measure economic knowledge at. the 
elementary level. Schools can and shoi^d include ecpnomics in (heel^men- 
tary curriculum because it can be taught, successfully. Pretesting and 
posttesting should be undertaken, however. 

• Other things being equal, pupils at higher grade levels can lean) more than 
those at 16wer levels. There is a need To determine not ofll)^^inds of 
concepts that can be understood at each level, but the extent to^^ each 
coTTCept-can be developed at each- grade level. For'example, how much 

, more can the average fifth grader learn about defoao'd theory than the 
'average third grader? ^ 

• Tpachers who are given special training in^economic education wiil proba- 
Bly get bettef results than peers who ate not/trained. We do not know, 
however, how much training is needed., Nor do we know to what extent the 
training should include *'pure'' ecQnomics as opposed to educational 
methods. 

► A relationship between socioeconomic background and ability to learn 
economics has been established. Existing tests^ or new tests should be 
r normed to provide data on varioiis socmeconomic levels. We need to find - 
^waVs to compensate for the dis/dvantage which socioeconomic background 
causes children*. ^ / y 

Because sex do^s not usually show up as significant in research at the' « 
elementary 16vei, there is 06 need to consider differences based sglely upon 
sex in.planning ecofiomi/s programs for elementary school children. Re- 
search is needed ,jiov^ever, to determin? if boys and girls have different 
topical interests Jor example, are boys more interested in the labor market' 
while girls are m6re concerned about consumer education? If this proves to 
be the ca^e, te/cheiVmight undertake to eliminate these difference^,. • 

Because /nan/ methods ^nd materials have been found to be effective, 
teachers should fe^l free to explore a wide variety of techniques. Research 
should contlnue^liowever', to see if some methods have a greater residual 
^ impact, arouse ^ore interest, result in greater.(or1esser) costs, and so on. 

Academit ability , and intelligence, as well «is reading ability, ar^ important ' 
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variables. Teachers should take 4hese differences into account when plan- 
ning economics activities, but thts does not impl> rigid stereot>ping of 
pupils. Special material^ might be developed for low-achieving pupils. 
Further research is needed to determine just how much children at vanous 
ability levels can learn and what methods and materials work best. 

Akhpugh it has been established that economics instruction does have a 
lasting effect, we do not know just how much is retained for var>ing time 
periods. In particular, we do not know how much ih remembered after one 
year, nor do we know if particu lar methods or matenals hav e longer-lasting 
effects. - * 

While maturation appears to be a factor. Ue need more controlled research 
and experimentation to find out just how important this is. Holding every- 
'thing else constant (if possible), we should try to determine the impact of 
maturation on test change scores with students at various grade levels and 
with pupils of differing abilities and backgrounds. , 

The fragmentary evicience tha'l.mot^^ation enhances learning is not strong 
enough to be convincing. We need to know just what sort of motivational 
^devices have the greatest^effect on children of varyingisexes; backgrounds, 
and abilities. . 

/ 

In providing economics instruction for elemehtary school teachers art&. 
teacher trainees, better results will be obtainedjf this is combined ,wifh 
instruction in how to teach economies' in the schools.^This implies thatlhe 
instruction be provided by someone trained both in economics and educa- 
tion or by team^ of economists and educators who lye wilhng'to work 
together in harmony. 

TextboQ^cs and other matenals used in elementar> schools must.be continu- 
ally scrutinized and evaluated/in terms of their economic content and 
reading level. Publishers should be apprised of deficiencies, and economic 
education centers and councils should offer their services to assure^proper 
economics coverage in forthcoming materials. Teachers should be given 
special training in the use of the existuig materials. 

Research and evaluation should be built into every economic educaUon 
jprogram. Existing tests De^d to be reviewed continually and revised or 
updated from time to time. Reading specialists as.well'as economists, 
educators, and psychometricians should be involved in test development, 
evaluiition, and interpretation Because some existing tests were designed 
for evaluating particular programs and/or materials, they .should be used 
with .caution. 
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/ f nESE>»RCH >»T THE SECfONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL < 

j , There have been nearly 550 studies dealing specifically apd for all practi- 
. cal purposes exclusively with the secondary level .'Twenty-six percent of the 
"-s'econdary^level research studies are Type 1, 57 percent Type 1 1 , and 17 percent 
Type III. Doctoral research studies account for 26 percent of the titles, whfile 33 
^ .percent ai;e master theses. Overwhelmingly, \he secondary' studies have been 
. confined to a single stafe, eity, ^I'rea, or school! This 'report ^concentrate on 
I those which seem to be typjcdl, deal with a fairly large population, hav€ been 
I widely replicated, or employ an interesting research techreque. 



J Research Findings 

\ ' Among the findings emerging from research done at the secondary level, 

' the following seem particularly relevant to future planning for economics 
'•education in precollege setting^. . ^ • • 

' ^ High- school economics courses are ejfective in 

incfeastng economic understanding. • 

This conclusion was established by Bach and Saunders ( 1965), Dawson 
and BerT^stem(l967), Moyer and Padenjl968), andby;:ountlessother^. Most 
researchers used the Test of Economic Understanding (T.E U.") published^by 
Science Research Associates m 1^63, but oth^r instruments have yielded 
sii^ilar results. In most cases, overall pretest arid posttest scores have be^n . 
used. Gain scores usually prove to be statisticfllly lignificant Unfortunately, 
few researchers have made item^analysq^. Thus, while there is vast evidence 
that an Overall gain in economic knowledge results from a high school 
economics course, there is little evidence indicating wh(ch facts apd concepts 
^^vc leamed and which are not. 

College economics students whdhad high school economics 
may have aff advantage over those who did not study 
t »ecgnomics in high school. 

Dawson and Bernstein (1967) foun^ that students in intrqductory cojlege 
I courses who had taken high school economics did significantly better on both 
the pretest and the p6sttest of the T.E.U. than did stud'ents not having takenjiigh 
^ school economics. However, the college, courses gre^itly narrowed the gap 
between the two groups. Using a. smaller sample, but taking additional vari- 
ables into 'account, Moyer and Paden (V968) basically confirmed this. Phillip 
Saunders ( 1 970) , using an additional test , the Test of Understanding in C ollege 
, Econgmics (TUCE) and more sophisticaltd statistical 'analyses, provided 
further evidence in 1970 of the Dawsdn- Bernstein plaim. However, not^all 
•\studies have (?onfirmed the assertion thartaking high,schooI economics is an 
/advantage for college economics'students. In their re])ort. Palmer, Romer, and 
Carliner (1976) contende(d that high school economics does not affect college 
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* performance The safest conclusion is1hai4iig#school economics am have an 

effect, but ii is unwise to assume- that it will. 

High school economics does have a lasting impaft, at l^ast for ^ 
many s^udehts and for ceaain types of ^economic knowledge. ^ 

Saunders (1970) foundthat high school courses affect performance oriithe 
•^recognition and understanding" items o( the TUCE but appear to have! no 
lasting impact on »the "simple application" or "complex application" ques- 
tions Like earlier researchers, however, Saunders did not consider the nature 
of the economics courses taken b> the students— a\veakness he acknowledged. 
\.^In a British study, Lumsden (1970) did consider the nature of the high school 
^ course taken Testing^4.700 students in 34 British universities with an instru- ^ 
ment similar to*the TUCE; Lumsden found a relationship between students' 
performances in t^ejr high school courses and their scores on the TUCEJike 
^ Tesr of Economics Comprehension (TEC). The higher the high school gr^de. 
the h igher the score on the TEC. The elaps^pd time between taking the secondary 
course and the college course did not significantl) affect performance. There, 
was some evidence that students taking " A-Level' ' high school econom^ics were • 
superior In^economics knowiedge^lo those taking the lower "O-lev'el.'- Al- 
though It will not be easy, we need to make similar di^mctions in the Ujiited 
States, ' ' ^ , 

Students learn more when economics is related to )heir interests. 

. This point was established for secondary students by James B. Nelson' 
(1971) in a doctoral study and in an earlier thesis by Ruth Healey.(^967). The 
finding appears to apply to all levets Kourilsk>'s (1974) work.confirmed the 
finding^t the elementary level . and the works of Guffe> and Cul^om ( 1 973) and 
0'To<5le and Coates (1974) cdncluded the same point with college students and 
teachers. * , ' 

Osing good materials, students can learn some economics-but they * 
^vill learn even more if:their teachers have been specially trained 
in the materials use. 

In evaluating Pittsburgh's Developmental Economic Education Project 
' (DEEP), Saunders (1968) foundthat speciall> prepared ^naterials can be effec- 
tive even if teachers are untrained in their use. Students learn more, however, 
when teachers are trained In a"^study involving different materials. Andrew 
■ ^Nappi,(1971) confirmee! this. M " ' ' ^ 

t •* 

Economics can be taught successfuUy by integrating it yvith other 
% subjects in the high schocM curriculum. 

Doelman (1970), in the Lockport, New York school system; conducted a 
five-year experiment involving 600 students in citizenship, business, 
*.'■'•' • • 
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homemakin^uidance, industrial arts, and vocational education Even after 
\ne year the students had learned some basic economics. A consisfent policy of 
iLessing economics m the various courses raised mean scores each year 
Emerson (1970), in the Winneconne, Wisconsin school s>steni, con firmecl that 
economics can be taught in industrial arts courses Jaeckel (1969) established 
that n can be taught in bookkeeping courses, and Keith Miller (1970) showed 
that the Amencan,problem,s courses in Redding, California increased economic 
understanding. Miller maintained, however, that more was learned in a sepa- 
rate economics course Highsmith (1974) found a problems of democracy 
course effective in teaching some economics, but Bodd> and Tocco (1974) 
assert that Florida's Americanism |f> Communist^ course did not improve 
econom'ic understanding and that the social studies curriculum was not con- 
tributing to the developnknt of economic understanding amqng Florida high 
school seniors. Roland Jones' ( 1971) stud> concluded that the Delaware busi- 
ness curricula were not prov iding adequate economics instruction. The reason- 
able conclusion is that while e^ionomicscim be taught in other courses, it is not 
safe to assume it will be. ^ , 

4 

" A vane!}' ^of methods can he used to teach lltgh school economics " 

Kourilsky\s (1972) '^adversary instructional model" proved as effective 
as conventional methods (albeit not /mw -effective) in improving economic 
understanding, and it increased student performance on a critical thinking test 
Karen Cohen (1970) showed that the Consumer Game is useful in teaching 
poorly motivated seventh graders consumer education concepts and that it can 
improve behavior and attendance. Morton and Rezn> (1971)«f Homewood- 
Flossmoor High School in Illinois found that teaching in teams and using 
^ techniques such as skits, pla>s, films, programmed materials, simulations, and 
* small group sessions were effective in raising economic understanding in 
xarefully controlled stud> William Denton and others (1974) found television 
and programmed instruction to be effe(^tive 

StitfiJnt attitudes and opinions can he^affected 

^ h\ economics instruction. 
• • ' . ' 't 

.Donald Dowd (n.d ) developed an attitudji; assessment test and found it 
possible to measure opinions and attitudes toward various economic issues 
Sorensen (1967) found coi>seryative students superior in economic understand- 
ing, a phenomenon also discovered among college students (Luker 1970; Scott 
and Rothman 1975). ^yhlle the **before and after'* research on attitudes and 
opinions has been done largely at the college level-, it seems reasonable to 
assume that if economics courses can change college students* opinions, they 
tdn similarly affect the views of high school pupils More research is needed 



Teachers who have received inservice trtiining in economic 
education are more effective than untrained teachers^ • 

Highsmiih-(1974) established this, as did And§w Nappi (1971). Becker, 
Helmberger, and Thompson (1975). in one of the few* systematic efforts to 
evaluate the lasting effects of a DEEP project, showed that teacher training 
makes a difference and suggested that "slippage'' will occur m schools which 
lose trained teachers. Their findings seem to indicate that it is not" enough to 
launch a DEEP-like program and assume that the momentum will continue. 
Probab^y some sort of continuing support, refersher programs for teachers, and 
efforts to keep the host school up to date are necessary . Teacher training also 
improves pupil performance in the w^rld of work economic education accord- 
ing to a research team led by William Luker(1974) irv Denton, Texas. Further- 
more, the pupils of the trained teacheijs have significantly ^better attitudes 
toward nonprofessional work modes. 

Sex may or may not be significant in economic learning at the 
high school level. 

In college-levej introductory economics courses, males usually do better 
than females; other things being equal. Some researchers assert thi's is also true 
at the high school level , but others have found no significant difference between 
the test performances of males and females. Male superionty was found in the 
Bach-Saunders study (1965) but not in the Dawson-Bernstein study (1967). or 
\ those of James B. Nelson (1971) and A. Dennis Gentry (1969). Males and 
female^s sometimes have different attitudes, however. Luker (1974) found that 
females had more positive attitudes toward nonprofessional work mi)des than 
did males In a three-year study of college freshmen, Dawson (1966) found lhat 
females were far more inclii^ed than males to change their opinions, and at least 
one other researcher has noted this phenomenon. 

There 'is a relationship between pupil age and ability to learn. 

Students achieve higher scores on standardized tests.^s they advance from 
lower to higher grades This has been established by-the norm data obtained for 
the Joint CounciTs Test t)f Understanding In Personal Economics and the 
' Junior High School Test of Economics. Research is.<needed, however, to learn 
what concepts can be taught at what grade levels and with what kinds of 
student^. _ ■ ' ' 

*> 

Class size and school size may be factors 

in student learnings of economics. * ' 

Class size and school size may have an effect on economics learning, but 
the evidence is too sparse to draw a firm conclusion. A study by Gentry ( 1 969) 
and a report by Dennis Weidenaar (1972) 'are suggestive.' 
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Scholasnc ability, grade point avenjge, socioeconomic level, 
and^ollment in an academic as opposed to a vocational 
program may affect student learning of economics, c 

. Students rating high in the first three factors listed, and being in academic - 
as opposed to vocational programs, usually do better in economics than those' 
rating low or being in vocational courses Many studies have suggested this. 
Hunt (1968) for 'example, found that students with high scores on intelligence - 
tests and high ranks in their classes do better in economics than students with 
lower scores Bnd lower ranks. Linda Alexander ( 1969) ts one of the researchers 
who has found socioeconomic level significant ^ 

* Hi^h school social studies textbooks have improved 
but are' still deficient in economics coverage, ' 

The Joint Council's study of junior and senior high school social studies 
textbooks (Watson et al. 1973) found materials better now than they were ten 
years ago. but many errors can still be detected and Sonie textbooks are grossly • 
inadequate in economics coverage. 

Conclusions apd Recommendations— Secondary » 

• High school* courses are generally effective in increasing economic 
knowledge and understanding, but we need to know ipore about the nature 
of the courses, the materials and methods used, and the*specific facts and 
concepts being successfully taught. Furthermore, the old TEU needs to be 
revised and brought up to date with c;^mpletely new norm data. 

• College students who had hi^h school economics may have an advantage 
over classmates without \he same background, but this advantage ought not 
be assumed. Colleges might consider setting up special sections for stu- 
dents who had economics'in high schools if a good pretest (such as the 
TUCE or a hybrid TUCE) shows that those students did learq a substantial 

^ amount of the material usually included in the introductory principles 
course. , \ 

• High school economics does have a lasting imj)act but probably not at the 
higher levels of comprehension. Colleges^should administer pretests to all 
incoming economics students and make item analyses so that the students 
can be assigned to homogeneous ^sections on the basis of their existing 

" knowledge and understanding. 

\ • Students will generall> learn more if economics is related to personal needs 

\ and interests. This does not mean thyt every course shpuld be confined to • 

^ \ consumereducation, but itdoes mean that the analytical tools of economics 

should be applied to such conems a^^^dent's career choice. The Center^ 
for Business and Economic Education at Empire State College has prepared 
I a paper on methods of doing this. 
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Oood economics materials can increase student understanding' but these 

materials will be even more effective if teachers are given special trainmg m 
r their use Workshop directors should consider methods of mtegrating the 

maferials d&^ned for student use with the economics instruction they 
■ pfovide for teachers. This has been done successfully at the workshops 

conducted^y the lowa^ Council on Econon;»ic Educati^itt^ 

Ec6noiHics can be taught by integrating i"t into other high school subjects. 
Workshops are needed to show teachers how to incorporate economics into 
history, political science, geography » sociolog^T, m^hematics, home 
; economics, and business courses. Also nejeded are materials along the lines 
of those developed by the Joint Council to help incorporate economics^mto 
American history,. J 

Many teaching methods can be successful . Cominumg fe^arch is needed to 
determine whether a given teaching technique has a greater residual impact . 
works better with a particular type of student, is more^popular wit^ stu* 
dpnts, or involves a lower cost. 

We know that student attitudes and opinions can be changed and can be < 
measured, but we have hardly scratched the surface in finding out wlfat 
effect high school courses have on^ student opinions'. . 

Special inservice teacher training is effective, but we need to. know how 
long this lasts, how i;nuch (if any) * *refresher'' work is needed, and what 
sort of training works best. ^' * ^ 

The importance;^f sex*on economic learning at the high school levej is a 
matter of dispu^e. This variable should be consider&i in all between'mak. ' 
and female'interests. Recent studies made by Scholastic Magazine suggest 
that boys and girls have different interests and aspirations, and it may be 
that this factor rather thaa^ex, per se, accounts for differences in perfor- 
mance on economic t«sts. ^ ' ' 

We know that as secondary schooLstudents^mature, .they are able to learn 
more economics. We need better norm data on standardized tests, with 
breakdowns by age, sex, academic ability, reading levels^socioeconomic 
background, ^nd geographical area, such as that provided by the current 
Junior High School Test of Economics. - ^ 

Then, muqh more researcji must be done to find out just what students of ^ 
varying backgrounds and abilities can Jearn at each grade l^vel. ^ . 

School Size and class size are probably not very important factors in 
economics learning, })ut future research" migh4* include'' these 
variables— controlling for.all other variables. before arriving at conclu- 
sions. ' • , ' ' : 
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• As -expected, scholastic ability, socioeconomic level, and grade point% 
averages are important variables in pupil learning of edHnomics. 

» 

• ^Ongoing evaluations of social studies materials, high sfhool economics 

textbooks, and business education materials should be made. Economic 
educators need to know what sort of materials are available to leachers^and 
what strengths and weaknessesllhose materials -have. 

• Finally, there is a dire need for an operational, observable measure of 
economic literacy applicable to people at various age levels. 

' •# , # 

Although a great many of the studies made at the precollege level are of 
little value, -some excellent' research work has been done, and many important 
questions have been answered. For one thing, we know we are not w^ting our 
time in trying to improve economic literacy atjhe precollege* level Children 
and adolescents can^earft some important economic facts, and concepts How- 
ever, we n^d to know how we can improve oiIr.performai\ce and how we can 
increase the benefitTwhile lowering the costs. Every economic ^ucation 
project or^irograin should include Sngoing evaluation and research. Research 
and evaluation efforts should be widely reported , hot only at the end of aproject 
period but from the planning sfage onward. One of our greatest needs as 
economic educators 'is to keep one. another informed of the research and 
evaluation that is being planned, in progress, or completed. 
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A Response 
to ''Research 
in Economic 
Education at the 
Precoilege 
L^vel" 



Dertnis J, Weidenaar 



This response to Dawson's research review focuses on the implications to 
be drawn from his findings. The respondent concludes that the same factors 
which stimulated economic education research in the past— factors such as the ' 
1961 Task Force Report , curriculum projects, growth of the Joint Council; and 
the emergence «f professional econ^c educators — can also be exp^ted to 
foster productive research In the future, Weidenaar suggests another type of 
research, Type IV, also be encouraged. This research wopid be conducted by 
"economic education economists" and would be distinguished by its use of. 
tools and approaches unique to e<^opiics. 

George Dawson's research review is an appropriate starting point for 
assessing where \ve have been, where we should have been,' and where we 
should go in pfecollege econopiic education. In responding to the review I 
would like to first deal with Dawson'sde^nition of research as ''studies ranging 
from very informal efforts involving little mor^ than 'nose-counting' to highly 
structured projects using the most sophisti6Ate(| techniques of statistical' 
analysis/' This is less exact than the dictionary definition of research which i$ 
"ah investigation or examination aimed at the discovery and interpretation of 
facts, revision of accepted theories or laws in the light of new facts, or practical 
application of such new of revised theories of laws," 

From Dawson's definition, he proceeds to classify three types of research 
according lo'ihe experimental design 'and statistical analysis which have been 
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used. What DaWson ha^' 4esignated as Type I research, simple fact finding 
projects witji liftre/statistital analysis, actually cbmpnses the first .step in a 
research program. Thys^. Type I research is^^both essential and by itself, 
incomplete. Type II* research, as identified by Dawson, borders on what has 
come to be known as ^'cia^ual empiricism/' ''empiricism" being the practice 
of relyingpn observation and experimentation. "Casuar* implies that such ob- 
servation's lindertaken by chance rather than as the result of a carefully planned 
experiment. Type III research, then, includes Type'l research, plus the applica- 
tion of appropriate experimental design and analysis, ^ 

By forcing Dawson's reseajcft review' through these three sieves, I sug- 
gest, as Dawson does, that! we need ^ovc Type T and Type III research. 
However, Type II i^ less needed since it serves IjUje putpose other than 
providing practice in initiating questionable research projects. 

It is also important in considering research in economic education that \\e 
pay our respects lo those educators wtfo wre concerned about the business of 
educational research many years before most of us. For example, Geraldine 
Clifford (1973) in her history of the impact of research on teaching draws 
a number of conclusions appropriate "to economics education research. 
She suggests that few researchers know^the history of education research in 
general, but she thinks it crucial that every researcher understand the continuity 
.of the education research movement. Although acknowledging that educational 
research in general does not reflect a unifying beaming theory, Clifford main- 
tains that researchdesigntd to affect educational priorities is hard^^nore. In 
view of this, she finds it unfortunate that the ^'implications'^section of research 
reports is almost always the researcher's weaTcest section? . 

SOME IMPLICATIONS OF DAWSON'S REVIEW FINDINGS 

Having completed these remarks, I would like to suggest some generaliza- 
tions that can be drawn from Dawsbn's findings. Dawson found that at the 
elementary lev^J virtually no research was undertaken prior to the 19^s and 
that the bulk of 'secondary work also occurred after that time. Why? Dawson 
does not speculate but my hypotheses are that there wa^ no overt attempt to 
include economics in the curriculum at the elementary level before then, there 
were no researchers having either trWing or interest'in economic3 at the time, 
no motivation for such>*<§e^ch exist/d, no existing organizations were willing 
to provide support, and noVi^Oual/n instruments were available. 

Obviously something happened after 1960. Among the events having an 
impact were the publication of the 1961 Task Force Report on Economic 
Education and the growth and strengthening of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education with its encouragement and support for research. The arrival of new. 
■^^ocial studies emphasizing carefully constructed programs designed by social 
science disciplinarians also had arr impact as did the emergence of a group of 
educators and economists who saw career possibilities in economic education 
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Finally, by providing an outlet for economic education research, the Journal^/ 
Economic Education added some respectability to research endeavors. 

From these and other events of the last two decades, several kinds of 
factors that stimulated research can be identified. The creation of new cur- 
riculum projects which needed researchers and e valuators was important. The 
development of new evaluation instruments also helped. Increased professional 
rewards for economic education research and an organizational framework for 
sharing research findings afso provided stimuli. It is reasonable that the same 
factors which encouraged research in the past can also stimulate research in the 
future. 

RESEARCH BY ECONOMIC EDUCATION ECONOMISTS: TYPE IV 

What I hUve said assumes that where we have been is where we want t(fgQ. 
I am not Convinced, however, that more of the same, without some qualitative 
change, is necessarily better. It appears lo me that economic educators have a 
compariative advantage in research — an advantage that is thus ftif-unexploited. 

Most of the research described by Geprge Dawson has„ been done by 
economic educationists who are concerned with the effectiveness-of com- 
^municatihg knowledge. There has been little research by economic education 
ec9nomists. SucK research would reflect the peculiar took and approaches 
unique to economics., Thus, in line with Dawson's nomenclature I would label 
this type of research Type IV. While there are few* examples of Type IV 
laesearch. An Economic Tjieory of Learning by Richard B. McKenzie and 
Robert Staaf (1974) represents an important thrust in^this direction. \ 

Based on Dawson*s review and my own biases, I believe research in 
precollege economics education should move in "the following directions: ' 

• More Type I research. Possible questions for exploration include: What 
are the requirements nationwide for secondary economics leacherfand for 
elementary social studies teachers? What is the n^re of ^e self-con^ 

■ ^ tained high school economics course? What is the.economic content of 
secondary problems of democracy 2^d Americai^'govemment courses? 
, . -and What do weTcnow about college social studies professors? 

• Mor^ concern with the findings of general educatiojial research. 

• 'Strategies'lo'rtnplement more Type 111 research, 

• Programs f^^ncpurage Type IV research. 
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A Response to 
"Research in 
Ecphomic 
Education, at 
the Pfecoilege 
Level" ^ 

Robert J. Staaf 



After €9mmending Dawson on preparing a useful and readable paper. 
thisVesporident directs his comroents to the conference as a whoje. Staaf 
flr^ questioiis the use of the word **need** in most paper titles and asks why 
the word ''demand'' was not used instead. He then explores the opfiortunity 
, cost of econotnfc literacy to the student? Because the optimal level of 
economic literacy, has not been established, Staaf believes it is risky to assume 
that more economics education is needed^ partidilarly if it means students ^ 
receive less instruction in other skillk<and disciplines. The respondent then " 
. disicosses the opportunity cost of ecoriomic literacy to sociely and questions 
whether increased literacy among the general population Is the public good it is 
sometimes daisned to be. 



Although I have been asked to discuss George Dawson's paper, I should 
inform'the reader that I do not intend to confine my remarks to this paper. 
Instead I will raise issues which do not seem .to have been covered irj any 
of the conference papejs. Dr. Dawson has ddrfe an extensive survey of the 
research in the area of precollege economics education. His purvey covers 54 
research papers from 1 9 14 to 1.975. The Type I , II, and III taxonomy developed 
. on research sophistication, dichotomized by elementary and secondary 
education, is uscfal,-.and Dawson presents his conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in^a brief, read^le fashicih..jpie paper is in a sense beyond comment in 
terms of the ,central task assigned. 

. In regard* to other issues, let me first comment on the^title of this con-*^ 
ference and some of the titles of papers presented; Most of the conference 
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papers have the word "need'^ or *' needed" in the title and ^a' conspicuous 
absence of the word **dctmand(s)/* Anyone who had read«Professors Alchian' 
and Allen*s microeconotrncs textbook would suspect the substan(^e of papers 
with "needs** ii^ the title (Alchian and Allen 1969)^. As Alciuan and Allen poim 
out, the word ''need" Is often used 6y politicians and.bij^ucrats to disguise 
the opportunity costs of these "needs." 'y^s they rightly state, "the law of 
demand is a denial of the idea of 'needs' " (Alchian and Allen 1969, p: 75). 
Because the distinction between "need" and '^demand" seems to me to be 
such a fundamental principle of economics, 1 am amazed at the use of 
'*tie64" in this conference, except that \he occasion" is being funded by a 
fairly sizzle bureaucracy. , , 

The word "need" implies we are currently below somcoptimum amount 
of'economic literacy. What is ,the dmand for economic literacy and what 
price is involved? The current state of- the literature, such as represented by 
the average article in the Journal of Economic Education or the papers surveyed 
by Dawson,, suggests there is*liUle "economics" oT economic education. 
Whether or rtot this state is. an optimum is for you to decide.' !_am going to 
focus my rebarks on the opportunity costs to students and .society of 
economic literacy or economic illiteracy withoOf trying to suggest owK state is 
preferable to tW other, ^ ' * ' 

$ . 
THE OPPORTUNITY COST OFrECONOMIC UTERACY 
^ TO THE STUDENT 

Recent v^^ork on what is commonly called an "economic theory of 
learning" uses basic consumer theory to argue that increased economic literacy 
may jnvolve an opportunity cost to the student in terms of sacrificed knowledge 
in other fields such as literature, math, history, and/or leisure (McKenlie and 
Staaf 1975; Freiden and Staaf 1973; Staaf 1972). This must be so since all 
individuals confront a timei constraint and a state of technology which docs 
not permit "instant learning." The.opportunity cost of economic literacy, of 
course, depends on the degree of^t^mplementanty or substifutability of 
this type of knowledge with other I^Wtedge. The fact that few of us are 
proficient ia more than one field suggest substitutability or gains from speciali- 
zation at some levei. This issue of substitutability or complementarity is 
to some extent an empirical one.^ The papers surveyed by Dawson have 
generally failed to recognize (his potential opportunity cost, and thuS it is 
'ignored in specifying models. The opportunity cost notion is not a serious 
problem when students are given the freedom, within limits to choose 
curricula. If students are given the right ;o cl^oose curricula, as most college 
students are, they alone must evaluate the opportunity cost involved in their 
choices. 

However, elementat^ and secondary students seldpm have the right to 
choose the subject matter they will learn The choice process is usually made 
'for the student by some centralized decision-making body involved with 
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curriculum development at the State ^^d'of Education level, atid a ladk of - ' 
, - opportunity.cost recognjtion'at ihh fevtl \s evidenced by^'*needed curriculum 
reform/' But wtl^ is economic literacy neejjled more than other sorts. of^^ 
^Jiteracy? Are we willing ta pay one qnit of fnath^for two uni£s»of economics? 
3Vha? is the exchange rate? Who fixes the-f)rrces? These are sot|^ of the 
' ^queslions oot dealt with in theVesearch sujrvey^ed by Dawson. / > ^ j^. 
Because, of 'the centralization in our public school system, the is^ue of 
opportuni|y cost is crucial. "Some e^sual evidenoe on recent perfonnance^ 
trends in public education lepd support to t^e argument that the opportunity 
cost of curricular refomj is higl\. Popular newspaper accounts report thal^ 
verbal and m§th Scholastic Aptitude Test scores among high school seniors ' 
are declining, remedial reading and writing courses for college freshmen'^are ^ 
increasing, and 20- percent of the U.S. adult population is now classified 
\as illiterate;- according to a U.S. Office of Educatio.n report entitled AduIT 
Performance Level, less than one-half the nation's populatioh^between a^es 
^ 18-65 is^reaily* proficient in reading, writing, computation, and problem " 
' 'solving skil^*(Northcutt 1975). I ° ^ 

Consider the opportunity cc^ of economic education* to student at 
the precollege level in terms of their^elder counterparts in college. How can. 
one say that precoJiege children enjoy, need, ov demand economic education 
when, for the most part, the principles of economics course at the college^ 
level is a required course and therefore not vofiintarily chosen? Most 
economists would, of course, not^be in* favor of'dropping the requirement 
.constraint 'to find out the revealed depiand for economics education. Why is it 
that a child ^iven the choice to re^d something from Samuel L.i Clempns ^ 
. or froniv Paul A. Samuelson will choose the former? It is true that with 
sOfficient coercion I can perhaps indupe a child to read the letter. But if the 
child perceives the price of reading Clemens to be lowe'r, wilf not fie/she (ead 
J more? ' - ' * — . 

* Are the basic ihree Rs in danger ofT)ecoming extinct? Witbput^ these 
' skills fs economics going to be learned? How much of the decline in tfie^ 
three RS' is due to curriculum refonn and the introduction of subjects such 
V. as economics into the curriculum? Some may argue that I am advocating a 
***need** for economic illiteracy. 1 do not know what the optimal level of 
etonomic literacy or illiteracy is,' but I do not think we shOuld^s«i1 off 
with the assumption that more economics education is needed. « \. 
^ What about the supply side of providing econo^nic literacy? , Since 
\ Professor Banks has taken the opportunity to polemicize *the public scftxSI 
system, I feel^I am entitled to a similar polemical right. Banks ^tes ' 
Martin Camoy as*saying: * 

School^ . .r.. help convirice or reihforte children in believing 
that the system is basically sound and the role they are allocated 
is the proper one for them to play. Through such/^ colonization** 
the society avoids having to redistribute the increases in national ^ • ' ^ 
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product umd reduces, the necessity Jor direct repression of the 
popidace (Carnoy -1974. p !3) . <* ' 

Cafnoy as well 'as Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis represent what 
appears to be a growing movement. especiall> in the fijsld of education Their 
principle thesis is that the capitalists control the scfiools to provide a docile 
and subservient labor force. Their solution is the elimination of private property 
and capitalism to be replaced bv democratic socialist in.stitutK)jj|r( Bowles 
and Gintis 1976). ironical!) the> blame the public school s>stem, a^mocratic 
socialist' institution, as bjjing the bedfellow of capitalists, it is also ironic that 
^ capitalists should choose a democratic socialist organization to efficiently 
indoctrinate the mai&es. Let me raise a counter argument4o Professor Banks. 

How. can \eacners, as part of the educationif bureaucracy, be expected 
to instruct children in the efficiency arguments of free- trade and competition 
when their own behavior, as represented by the National Education Association 
and American Federation of Teachers, follows merchaptalist practices, such as 
teacher certification, lobbying against voucher systems, lobbying against aid to 
pnvate schools, lobbying for increased state and federal funding, and lobbying 
for consolidation — all activities which enhance their monopoly position This 
behavior of maintaining and eMendmg monopoly rights is, of course, rational 
whefther the organizatiort^e a private or public monopolist. But Row do ^ 
teachers instruct children on the marginal productivity theory o|;.the labor- . 
leisure niodel when their salaries are largely independent of efforts or achieve- 
ments in the classroom and dependent on how long one liv es (call it experience) 
and how many degrees one accujiiulates How caa teachers instructjchildren on 
Jh e price system when their consumers (students and parents) ^re denied a 
market to choose their services. Tj\c public school system is not a system 
,of'free enterprise! , ^ 

This, is not to say that economics is simply an exposition of the free 
erfferpnse systegi, although the theory of exchange is an integral component. 
Economic theory has increasingly been applied to areas too numerous to 
n\ention. As a student of public choice, 1 fuJly appreciate the application of 
microeconomics to a subject matter usually called political science. Perhaps 
teachers should become informed in public^hoice and economics' of bureau-^ 
cracy models rather than the market system, a system from which they are \ 
isolated except for their role as consuinefs. 

THE OPPOfif UNITY. COST OF ECONQMIC LITERACY TO SOCIETY 

• Professor Hansen^s discussion o("citizenship economics" and "persQnal 
economies'' is ii!lerestin"g. th some sens^i this distinction is one of public 
good versus private good. Consiflw Friedrich A. Hayek's discussion of a 
particular type of knowledge which is in one sense a private' good and in 
another a public good. ^ ♦ * . ' 

"... b^tcTlittle reflection Will show that there is beyond qnestion * . 
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^ a body of very important but unorganized knowledge which cannot 
... possibly be called scientific in the sense of knowledge of general 
rules: the knowledge of the particular circumstances of time and 
^ place. It is with respect to this that practically every individual 
has some advantage overall others becUuse he possesses unique ^ 
information of which beneff^iahise )fiight he made, but of which 
use can be^mgde only if the decisions depending on it are left 
- tS him or are made with his active cooperation .... The 
shipper who earns his living from using otherwise empty or half 
filled journeys of tramp-steamers, or the estate agent whose whole 
knowledge is almost exclusively one of temporary opportunities, or 
the arbitrageur who gains frem local differences of commodity 
prifes^are ali performing eminently useful functions based on^ 
special knowledge of circumstances of the fleeting moment not 
known'to others (Hayek 1948* p. 80). 

N6ie that |his knowledge of time and place is of value becaus'e of its 
uniqueness, not because of lis publicness. To' the extent such knowledgFis 
implemented through marJtet activities, a public good is generated in 
the form of pecuniary externalities to consumers. Individuals do not^have to 
bp raised on exchange theory, comparative advantage, or national income 
accounts for this sort of knowledge to generate a public good. 

Consider Hanseif*s illustration of the popular fnisconception concerning 
corporate profits rates. Should wejnvest resources into bringinf the popular ' 
view of profit rates into line with the actual rate? Would this effect 
stffck piarket behavior? I think not! Markets work because people behave as 
they do, not because of their formal economic training t5 behave economically. 
In this sense all economic theory is ad.hoc. Suppose most students answering 
a question on ^demand respond by saying that the quantity demanded 
increases wh^pr^e increases. Such responses may be taken to mean that 
the^se students^TMlliterate in economics, but do.they behave in an illiterate 
fashion? 

Hayek's example of time and place knowledge illustrates the relationship 
between acquiring kriowledge fof private gain and acquiring knowledge to 
provide a public good. However, economists and'economic teachers are ill- 
equipped to provide this part of knowledge as evidenced by, the fact, that 
most economists draw their income 'from the publfc trough <atiier than the 
market. In a sense it is bec^se th^ market works as efficiently as it does that . 
the teaching of economics as a private good (personal econmlqs) is not 
very effective.* ^ , - ' 



' *There may be allocanve social benefits as discussed by T W Schult^. '^Higher Education. The 

Equity-Efficiency Quandry.** IDA Economic Papers. Arlington. Virginia. March 1973. 

However, u would appear that the external benefits are inframarginal and thus not Pareto' 
^ relevant e)tternalitiesjustas Hayek's time and place knowledge is Pareto irrelevant. With regard 

to answers on economic tests, wc should perhaps be more rest)onsive to revealed preference 

(behavior) answers; than simply the right answer. » 
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The other argument supporting the need for economic literacy is that it 
promotes g9od citizenship. Briefly stated, this argument contends that 
economic literacy generates 'external benefits b> imprcrving governmental • 
policy decisions. As Hansen has stated, economic literacy in this regard can 
be considered a public, good. As' with all public ^gogd arguments, the 
problem of free riders leads to a lesj* than optimal prov ision or an underinvest- 
• ment of the public good. It is also V^sumably the rationale fpr taxing 
' students and taxpayer^ in the form of coOrse requirements and tax dollars to 
support economic literacy. But what Jev^J of s\ipport is optimal? For 
example, if we raised economic literacy for aft eligible voters to the level of ^ 
Professor Hurwicz's pa>e;, we might consume^ almost the entire Gross 
^ I^^atlonal Product. .Moreover, from my viewpoint^ we would be worse «ff - 
^ven beyond the necessary -fall iri our standard .of living. 

'Richard McKenzie has explored the good citizenship argument from-* ^ 
the perspective of Anthony Down's work on rational ignorance. His findings 
jaise serious questions concerning the validity of the ^od citizenship 
argument, and further research along these lines seems Xarranted (see 
.McKenzie and Sta^f 1975, chapter 6; McKenzie 1976; McKenzie 1975). 

Suppose one concedes to the assumption that economic literacy is a 
public good. Does this imply everyone should possess economic knowledge? 
The citizenship argument presumably rests on voting for certain policy 
issues. Economic literacy per se is not the public good, rather it-is the 
behavior or services (voting) that is implied by this literacy. Consider by 
analogy the classic lighthouse example'. What is desired is the provision af 
one lighthouse, not a lighthouse for every individual It is the services of the 
lighthouse, not the lighthouse itself, which is a public good. From an 
efficiency viewpoint, it is not desirable to have competing lighthouses. 

^ Because economists ar^ fond of assuming beneficent dictators, 1 shall 
take the occasion to do so here. Since economic literacy requires resources 
and since this literacy can be considered a public good, the optimal amount' 
^ of economic literacy is to have one beneficent dictator literate in economics. 
Some of you may object by pointing out the. difficulty of devising an incentive 
structure which will keep the dictator benevolent in economic matters 1 have 
a fundamentally different objection. Economics as a social science is not 
scientific as Hayek and Knight have discussed in considerable detail (Hayek 
^ 1948; Knight 1956). Hayek seems correct m his assessment that: 

The ecanomic problem of society is thus not merely a problem of 
, '^how to allocate '\given" resources— if ^iven" is taken to mean 
given to a single mind which deliberately solves the problem set by 
- these ' 'data .'Jt is rather a problem of how-to secure the best use 
of resources known to any of the members of society ^or ends 
whose relative importance only these individuals knowJOr, to put 
it briefly, it )s a problem of the utilization of knowledge which is 
" not /given to anypne in its totality (Hayek 1948, pp. 77-78). 





i am not willing to turnover to a beneficeai dictator literate in economics 
my right to choose, or-mt right of others to choose, even V they are illiterate 
• In economics. To quote John Maynard Keynes, *\\ . but, soon or late, it is 
ideas, ndt vested interesfs, whi.ch are* dangerous for good or'jkiir' (Keynes 
1935). - . / . 

One might say I have created a straw man. Tht point J wish-K) stress is that 
th£ rays (services) eminatingvfrom a lighfRd^ise are fundamentally different 
than the services that are supposejKo eminate fr(j{Tj a public good called 
economic literacy. The adage xjflaying economists end to end and* never- 
reaching a conclusion sugges/s that there is nq common economic literacy 
but rather compe'ting economil literacies. This, would seem especially true as 
one moves from positive econbmfcs to 'the normative economics implied in 
policy issues.^hus, the pureVrt)lic good analogy of economic literacy' 
would seem to imply an exactitude or scientlficness that simply does not 
prevail in economics. Anyone who claims othShvi&^which I suspect would 
be mostly economists) should be willing to subjecrNimnself?^ierself to a 
beneficent dictator, economically literate of course, if the pfoper incentive 
scheme can be found. 

Perhaps the compeairon of ideas and the competition of .economic 
literates within thtf dj^ciplme, as well as with other literates in oYher 
disciplines, provide a check on our capacity for good or evil. To argue 
that economic literacy is a public jood suggests a need for public provision 
and monopolization of certam etonomic literates or certain^economic ideas. 
There may well be more thqn enough competition througF^ivate demands for 
economic literacy (see Stigler 1976 and Brofenbrenner 1976). After all, 
Adam Smith wrote (and^any people read^his worksO with6ut the aid of 
Public subsidies. Some m^even argue that it has been all down hill since 1776. 
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' Focusing on the problems and questions related to the Economic 
' education of etftnlc minority groups, the author of this paper l>egins by ' 

deflning ethnic and ethnic minority groups and highlighting'the intergroup and 
t intragroup differences among them. After discussing the nu^or social, ' 
economic, and political problems which minority ethnic ^groups face. Banks 
details the difficulties involved in trying to design economic education pro- 
grams which viH meet th^ needs of such a highly diverse population. He then 
describes the ways in which the school has historically responded to ethnic 
minorities and ends with a proposal for some reforms which need to take 
place in economic education specifically and citizenship education generally if 
our educational system is to help ethnic minority children learn to effectively 
but humanely participate in needed political and social reforms. 

This.^paper explores some of the j)roblems and questions related to 
economic education for ethnic minorities. I am particularly concerned about the 
implications of my discussion for curriculum reform and development. I will 
define the pdpulation Which is the subject of this paper and discuss sorAe of the 
major social, economic, and political problems which minority groups have in 
.American society. The ways in which the school has historically responded to 
*the unique problems of these groups will then be exalniped. Fjnally, I will 
progos.e some reforms which need to take place for economic education, 
and citizenship'^iilucation in generaljo more sensitively and accurately reflect 
the unique problems of minority groups in the United States. 

i 

' tHEFt^ING ETHNIC AND ETHNIC MINORITY GROUPS 

It is important to clearly define the groups that are the major subject 
of this paper. Since an ethnic minority group is a kind of ethnic group, 

James A. Banks is Professor of Educatiort at the University of^^a^ijj^ton.^^ttle. 
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defining */eth;)ic group'' will prove usefuL While no single definition of an 
ethnic group is accepted by all social scientists, the definition formulated by 
the National Council for the Social Studies Task Force on Ethnic Studies ^ 
Curriculum Guidelines is helpful and thorough. This Task Force defines an 
ethnic group as a group which has all of tl^e following characteristics: 

a) Its origins preceded the. creation of a nation state or were 
external to the nation state, e.g., immigrant groups or Native 
Americans. 

b) It is an involuntary group, although individual identification 
with the group may be optional. 

c) It has an ancestral tradition and its members share a sense 
of peoplehgod and an interdependence of fate. 

d) It has some distinguishing value orientations, behavioral 
. patterns, and interests (often political and economic). 

• e) The group's existence has jan influence, in many cases 
substantial, on the lives of its members. 

f) Membership in the group is influenced both b^ how members . . 
V define themselves and by how they are Refined by others 
National Council for the Social Studies Task Force on Ethnic 
•Studies Curriculum Guidelines 1976, pp. 9-10). 

Using this definition, Irish Americans, Italian Americans, and Polish Ameri- 
caii^, as well as Anglo-Saxon Protestants, are classified as ethnic groups. 

An ethnic minority group is a specific type of ethnic group. While it 
has all the characteristics' of an ethnic group delineated above, it can be dis- 
tinguished from an ethnic group. because it is characterized by several 
unique attributes. It has unique physical 'and/or culturaKcharacteri^tics which 
enable individuals belonging to dominant ethnic groups to easily identify itsr 
members and thus treat them in a discriminatory way (Banks 1975b). Because 
they are frequently victims of discrimination and institutionalized racism, 
ethnic minorities tend to be highly concentrated in the lo\yer socioeconomic 
strata of society and are usually -able to exercise little politicaT^nd economic 
power. Ethnic minorities also tend to'be numerical minorities withirf a society 
and to make up only a small proportion of the population. In 1970, 
the non-White ethnic minorities in the United States made up about 15 percent 
/ of the national population. 

The major ethnic minority groups within the United States are Afro- 
Amery:ans, Mexican Americans, Jewish Americans, Puerto Rican Americans, 
Asian Americans (including Japanese Americans,^ Chinese Americans, and 
Filipino Americans), Native Americans, Cuban Americans, and Native 
Hawaiians. There are also significant numbers of other ethnic minority 
groups within the United States, such as Korean Americans, Samoan 
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American^, and the most recent immigrant group, Vietnamese Americans. 
Selected demographic characteristics of these groups .^e found in Table 1. 



TABLE 1*** • 

ft S«<«ct»dO«mogr»phlcJncom«. and Employm«n1 Ch«ract«rtstlcs of Ethnic Minority 
Group* in tti« Unlt»d St«tM* 
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PROBLEMS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN 
ETHNIC MINORITY GROUPS^ 

The above list of major ethnic minority groups within the United States ^ 
suggests an enoqrious range of cultural, physical, social, and economic 
characteristics both within and among these groups. They haye widely varying 
racial and physical characteristics. Jewish Americans are Caucasians and are 
usually considered Caucasians by outside ethnic groups. The United States 
Census classifies Cuban Americans and Mexican Americans as White. 
Sociologically, however, I believe these two group share many characteristics 
with groups such as Filipino Americans and other iton-White ethnic minorities, 
and can be considered **non-White" groups from a sociological perspective A 
Cuban Americans, as well as Pueno Rican Americans, are actually mulj^iracial 
groups because these groups have members whooa^e considered **Black" and 
**White" by most Americans. These groups* also ponsist of many members 
who are hues between these two extremes. Most native bom United States 
citizens whose first language is English and who have any known Blacjc 
African ancestry are considered ** Black'' or '*^fro- American," regardless of 
their skin color or physical characteristics. 



The different racial characteristics which e*xist within and betweeij^various 
minority groups have affected and continue to affect the life chances and 
experiences of ethnic groups as well as the life chances and experiences of 
individuals within these groups. In general, the more an etbmc grou[f*s 
racial charactepstics approach those of the Anglo-Saxon idealized Npjdic 
nprm, the greater are its chances to gain access to American social, economic, 
and political institutions. This is as true for individual members of elhtiic groups^ 
as it is for ethnic groups as wholes. 

Especially prior to the Black Revolt of the 1960s and particularly in th^ 
South, those Blacks with Caucasian physical characteristics were permitted 
much more' social and economic mobility than those who looked "AfricanV* 
In mpst states in the Deep South during the 1940s and 1950s, ethnic 
groups were, conveniently^ classified for school purposes into two ftiajor 
''racial'* groups, '*Black*' and ''White." These states did not choose to run 
more than two school systems. I think it is significant that ay ethnic groups 
in these communities were considered "White" for school purposes except 
Blacks. This practice made a tremendous statement. to Blacks and.tp all other 
ethnic groups. It also /einforced the Southem caste system that is so ably 
described by John Doliard( 1937). * \ 

My analysis of the role of race and racial characteristics in shaping the 
experiences of ethnic groups is not meant to suggest th^t non-Black ethnic 
groups have* not been victimized by discrimination and institutionalized 
racisin in the United States. No sjudent of ethnicity in America would make 
such a claim. However, because of the nature of institutionalized racism ii> 
America, the perceived different "racial" charaderistips of different ethnic 
groups have caused their experiences within Americao'so<:iety, as well as their 
self-perceptions and identities, to vary. For ex:amp|e;^,the racism which 
Japanese Americans experience in contemporary Amet^an society tends to be 
more subtle than that experienced by^^nost Blacks. T^is is caused, in part, 
by the different socioeconomic and cultural charactenstfCs of members of the 
two grpups, but the difference in racial (Characteristics is also an important 
variable. :The different racial characteristics found both within and between 
ethnic minority groups is^one of the major variables which makes each of 
their experiences unique. 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Minority Groups 

Th^re are many other differences within and among the various ethnic 
minority groups within the United States. Many of \hese relate to their cultures, 
values,^histories, self-perce|)tions» and current experiences. However, most 
pertinent to this discussion is the-^varying socioeconomic status of groups. 
These exist withii^^different ethnic groups as well as among them. 'JeNvish 
Americans and Japanese Americans have extremely high median educational 
levels. Their median income status also compares favorably with members of 
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the dominant ethnic groups within American Society. However, there are 
extremely poor Jewish Americans and Japai^ese Americans who are confined 
largely to ethnic enclaves. Lo\^er class members of these groups tend to be 
invisible Americans. f , . ^ ^ 

The median educational and economic levels of minority groups, such as 
Blacks, Native Americans, and Puerto Rican Americans, are considerably 
' below the medianrfor Whites. A recent report published by the National 
Urban" League indicates that the economic status of Blacks is bleak andij 
worsening. Accord jng to th? report; . ' 

The proportion of middle income Blacks is dropping and . . . 
21 percent of all black families can now be classified as middle 
income compared with 25 percent in 1973. . . . The gap 
between black family income and whi^ family income remains 
wide. The Urban League places blaik income atD6 percent 6f^ 
. white and the U.S. Census [places it] at 58 percent (Welsing 1 975." 
^ p. 268), 

These kinjds jof data indicate that improvements in the social, economic, and 
political status of low-income minority groups which began during the civil 
rights movement of the 1960s have abruptly ended and that their 'general, 
social and economic conditions are steadily worsening. ^ * 

■ ' ' ■. (' 

* CURRICULAR IMPUCATIONS OF INTERGROUP AND 
.'r[ ' ' INTRAGROUP DIFFERENCES . ^ 

Hfcve discussed some of the major differences within and between ethnic 
minority groups at considerable length because I think it is extremely impor- 
tant for curriculum developers to keep these kinds of ^differences in mind 
when trying to design curriculunf materials consistent with the unique needs 
of these groups. The enormous differences within and among these diverse 
groups suggest how exceedingly diffictilt it is to design curriculum materials 
and programs to meet-their unique needs. The kind of economic education 
experiences needed by Jewish American* students in New York City might 
differ in some important ways from the kinds of ecanomic education 
programs needed by Filipino American students in Seattle. Economic'feduca- 
tion experiences which are very beneficial for low-income Jewish America^ 
students might be inappropriate for high-incomp Jewish American students. 
The kinds of economic education experiences needed by specific groups of 
ethnic minorities might be influenced by their socioeconomic status, region, 
level of assimilation, current experiences, and history. 
\ All students, including all groups of ethnic minority students, have some 
generalized intellectual and affective needs that can be satisfied by a sound 
comprehensive program in economic education. However, some minority 
students, because of ^heir unique experiences in this society, have some 
special needs fhat are not met by'universalistic approaches. Their differeitces 
f 
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oftenimply the seKection of unique concepts, teaching strategies, materials, and 
exartiples. Recent and emerging research suggests that s*ome minority'7ouths 
j may need to expenence somewhat different'teaching styles in A5rder to reach 
^maximuni achievement levels (Ramirez and Castaneda»l,974). These rather 
unique aching styles are not usual!) favored the schools. The special 
needs pf ethnic minority groups are complex, diverse, and difficult to specify 

When educational programs 4re designed* for ethnic minorities, curric- 
ulum developers fr^qnentl) conceptualize them as a homogeneous gjoup with 
a set of stereotypic needs. Often\these needs are a figment of the 
developer's imagination and^reflect his/her sterot>pic conceptions of ethnic 
miaorities. Some writers, for example, have suggested that all Black 
children should be taught to read with Black English readers and that all 
. Mexican Amencan students should be taught in Spanish when they enter 
school. Despite the b^ign intent of these kinds of curricular proposals, they 
may be t& detrimental to many highly assimilated Blacks and Mexican 
children as are the damaging practices they are designed to replace. 

Despite the above caveats, and I hope the rea.der will keep ihem foremost 
in mind, I am going to identify some specific needs of one large 
•culturally diverse group of ethnic niinorities which share some salient 
characteristics. \ will focus on low-income members of ethnic minority 

^ groups who are highly visibly, and who are easy victims of discrimination 
because of their distinct racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic characteristic^. 
This grpup includes large numbers (but by no means all members) of ^^ro-^ 
Americans, Native Americans, Puerto Rican Americans, Mexican Americans, 

, Chinese^ Americans, and Filipino Amencans. I am focusing on the uniqlie 
needs of this group because of the seriousness of their plight in American 
society. The members of this group shm^ these characteristics: they are near 
the bottom of the socioeconomic ladder, are politically and psychologically 
alienated, are victims of our political and economic system, and are charac- 
terized by low levels of structural and cultural assimilation (Gordon 1964). 

^\ 

THE SCHOOL AND ETHNIC MINORITIES 

Before discussing the ways in which the curriculum should be changed 
to more adequately reflect the economic, social, and political experiences of 
oppressed ethnic minority groups, we need to examine the kind of economic 
education which n^inonty student's are currently experiencing in the schools. 
However, it is necessary to discuss how the school, relates in general to 
ethnic minorities and to describe economic education practices within that 
broader context. Economic education is a part of the total school curriculum 
and cannot be adequately artalyzed or understood, as a separate and distinct 
partof the schooL We can understand the nature of economic? education only by 
' ' examining the major role of the school in American society.- ^ ' 
Histoncally. the school curriculum has^een designed, primarily to rein- 
force the status quo, to legitimize thc^ positions of those in power, to per- 
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Parnate and reinforce social class stratification, to make student politically * 
passive, and to perpetuate myths aT)out lower class and minority groups in 
order to mak^ them content with their immoral social conditions. Writes 
Camoy, '^Schools . . . help convince or reinforce children iii believing that 
the system is basically sound and the role they are allocated is the proper one 
for them to play. Through such ^colonization/ the society avoids having to 
redistribute the increases in national product and reduces the necessity for 
direct reprel^sion of the populace'* (Carpoy 1974, p. 13). 

. In^e United States, as in most other nations, only a few individuals are 
able to experience substantial social class and economic mobility. To a great 
extent, individuals are provided opportunities to experience social class and 
economic mobility on the basis of how similar they are, culturally and racially, 
to those groups and individuals who exercise substantial power within society. 
White Anglo-Saxon male Protectants ^jth money are probably the most 
valued persons in the United States. They are the 'MdeaP* group. Other 
groups and individuals are often judged on the basis of their similarity to 
them (Sizemore 1972, pp.^ 141-68). 

An important goal of the common school is to train lower class minor- 
ity youths so that they will inculcate the.dominant values, beliefswmyths, and 
ideologies of the social and economic systems and accept their e<x)nomic and 
^ocial fates as deserved. Anqther m^jor goal of the, school is to make these 
youths into a 'Mower, laboring class which [is] docile- and Controllable, and 
which adhere[s] sufficiently fo the values and myths of the [dominant society] 
that it [is] not'likfely to question its place in society'* (Dickeman 1973, jf. 6). 
Camoy* writes insightfully about the role of the American school: 

Rather than building independence and self-reliance among the 
poor in America » schools ane used to ensure, as much as possible 
and apparently with sonte^ success, that those in the worst 
economic positions do not rebel against the system which represses 
them and identifies with leaders who would work within the 
firamework of action set by the dominant [group]. Schooling as a 
colonial institution attempts to make children fit certain molds, 
to shape them to perform predetermined roles and tasks based 
< on their social class CCamoy 1974, pp. 18-19). 

Powerful ^oups determine the formulation and dissemination of knowledge 
just as they determine economic and political policy. Mosliof the knowledge 
which .becomes institutionalized within society, and conse^uently^within the 
curriculum, is designed to support the status quo, to legitimize the positions 
of those' in power, and to make citizens passive producers and consumers 
who are content with their social conditions. Thus,.that knowledge which is 
perpetuated in the common schools frequently reflects the norms, values, and 

•For further support of Camoy's position sec Michael B. Katz, Class. Bureaucracy and Schools: 
The illusion of Educational Change in America, expanded edition, New York: Praeger, J 975. 



goals of the^powerful groups m society, it often validates -and legitimizes the 
beliefs, ideologies, and myths, such as racism, which are useful for powerful 
groups and detrimental to powerless minorities. 

Economic Education: Current Practices 

The economic knowfedge which is perpetuated in the common schools, 
like other forms of disciplinary knowledge, tends to reinforce the basic 
beliefs about our economic system and is primarily designed to make 
students complacent citizens and docile producers and consumers. Students 
^are rarely encouraged to question some of the basic assumptions and practices 
ol* our econt)mic system or to seriously examine how .it systematically 
discriminates against powerless minority groups and perpetuates economic 
inequality. Rarely, for example, do economic education materials encourage 
students to examine the relationship between economics and political power 
in this nation. Political policy in Amenca, as the^ recent political scandals 
have made clear, is heavily influenced by the major corporations which 
dominate American economic life (Miljs 1956). 

The school curriculum aUo tends to be Anglo-Alnerican centric and 
monoethnic, and to present most events, situations, and concepts primarily 
from Anglo-American perspectives. In a popular elementary social studies 
program which Ijas a strong economic education component, one primary gr^de 
lesson is designed to inculcate positive attitudes toward volunteerism and 
volunteer work. The students initially read a text selection and hear their 
teacher read a story which glorifies the virtues of volunteer work. To reinforce 
the values of the series' authors, the students are then give'ira worksjjeet which 
pictures numerous kinds of volunteer jobs. The student is required to 
check which of the volunteer jobs he/she would like to have. . *^ 

This lesson is very Anglo-centric and middle class .biased. Many 
minonties are -socialized within communities where the concept of volunteer 
work is foreign. Their environment is characterized by a daily struggle for 
survival; the concept of volunteer work is alien to this environment. Poor 
people usually^ work for basic needs, such as food, clothing, and shelter.' 

This typ!e of lesson may force the lower class ethnic minority child to 
feel alienated in school and ashamed of his/her ethnic culture "^nd family 
background. While the concept of volunteerism is foreign to many lower class 
minorities, the concepts of mutual help and cooperation are not since mutual 
help in many ethnic communities is necessary for survival. To be more 
ethnically sensitive, this lesson should allow and encourage the students to 
explore alternative attitudes and perceptions of >iplunteerism and to explore 
how and why this concept differs among ethnic cultQres. 

, The monoethnic, idealistic, and mythical nature of much econolnic 
education is frequently manifested in consumer education lessons and 
exercises. Students are taught to increase the goods and services which they 
can buy with their limited income through practices such as buying meat by 
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the serving rather than by^the pound and by **shopping hard/' However, 
in- the ethnic enclaves where the meat is often spoiled or twice the price of 
meat in other ^eas of the city, it may be irrelevant whether it is bought by the 
serving or by the pound or whether the ^individual >*shops hard.;^' The 
most important .question is how the cgnsumers can obtain the political 
power needed to get jobs for which they qualify and consumer rights 
which other citizens often enjdy*. 

Students frequently learn that **price is a measure of the relative scarcity 
and need for goods, services, or resources/' While this statement has a degree 
of validly, it i^often an incomplete explanation of prices in ethnic neighbor- 
hood^ or withij lower class communities. Frequently in jhfese communities- 
consumer goods are sold at very high prices because the consumers are 
unable to exercise consumer rights which can be exercised by. citizens .in, 
more affTuent communities.-- Because of price fixing in theA:ommunity, the 
consumer might not be able to **?hop hard.;'- More importantly, |)ecause of 
established norms and practices among businesspersons in many ethnic 
communities, the'consumers are often regarded and treated with contempt 
and hostility. ' . ^ 

Implfcatlons for Reform In Economic Education 

Educati6qal^in5tituti9ns need lo cWify their philosophical positions re- 
garding the ^flucation of ethnic minorities; especially those who have' 
distinctive ethnic characteristics. ^Historically^ the school has forcibly 
assimilated immigrants ^d minorities into the Anglo-American culture and 
reinforced and perpetuated dominantiideologies in American society. 

Forced assimilation has historically been the goal of public educatijDn 
in the United States for both European immigrants and non-White ethnic 
groups. The history of Indian education makes this dramatically clear (Fuchs 
ari^ Havighurst 1973). It is imperative that the school reexamine its assii|iila- 
tionist* philosophy ia light of contemporary needs and social forces. Many 
ethnic groups^are seriously questioning whether total assimilation is the best 
goal for their youths, and feel strongly^that fithnic youths^ed to develop a 
■ sense of ethriic pride and retain important aspects of their cultures. This prob- 
lem is compounded by the fact that because most individuals 'and^groups 
who shape major^ public policy in industry and government do not embrace 
an ethnically or racially pluralistic philosophy, they exclude from full societal 
participation people who are culturally and racially unjike themselves. Thu^ 
if minority students do not attain the knowledge, skills, apd abilities that are 
part of our universalistic Anglo- American cuhure , Iheir opportunitiesbfor social ^ 
and economic mobility will be severely limited. 

How can the school resolve this dilemma? We- can conceptualize the 
sociocultural environment of minority youths as biethnic, consisting of both 
their ethnic community and the Anglo-American ethnic society (see figure 1). 
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Figure 1 _ . , 

The Sociobultural Environment of Ethnic Minority Youths 

■ > 

» 




Ttw ethnic minority youth function* within two socioethnic •nvlronmentt. *at of 
huTor htr .thijlc .ub.ocl.ty and that of the dominant •tt'n'P fl™"Pj^;r 
Amarican.. Tha circle, labeled A through F ~P"J*"» '"^^^^ Jl)''^^^^^ 
ThTbirde labeled Q repreaenta the dominant ethnic aociety. The acneoi wipu a 
•SjScml^Sty children learn to funpUon succewfully within their own c 
^ety. It ahould help Anglo-Americana to learn to funcWon in all of theae ethnic 
aubawletiM and preaent them with cultural ajid ethnic alternatlvea. 

While these two societies have many commonalities, each constitutes a 
unique whole, and has systems of distinctive values, norms, languages . and 
insUtutions. Each ^Iso requires a distinctive set of skills to function withm it 
. successfully. An individual might be able to function effectively within his or 
her ethnic community and poorly within the universalistit culture. The.con- 
verse might also be, true. ' • u 

. Concqjtuallzing the sociocultifral Environment of minority youths as 
biethnic -is an Ideal-type notion. In reality, these societal miliaux share 
many characteristics and are not as distinct is is-often asserted by cultural 
pluralists (Banks 1976). Also, many minority youths, especially upwardl> 
mobile ones.'have few or no'ethnic, eultural traits and are sociahzed and 
function^primarily within Anglo-American communities. An 'Afro-Amencan 
or a Mexican-^American can be as Anglo-Saxon as an English-American. 
However, ideal-type constructs can help us to conceptualize a problem, 
-even though they vai^ somewhat with reality. By viewing the sociocultural 
environment of minority youths as biethnic, we can formulate a philosophically 
sotSnd position regarding, their economic and general education. Howej/er. 
iikdoing50, we should always keep the limitations of our conceptual framework 
in mind. % 



, GOALS OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION FOR MINORITIES - 

• 

The major g9al of economic education for ethnic minority youths should 
be to help them to attain the knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed to 
maxtmize their econoriiic. social, and polilical' options. It should present 
thejn economic and social alternatives and help them acquire the under- 
standings and skills they need to function effefctively within fheir own ethnic 
cultures and within the uny/ersalistic Culture. To function adequately within 
their ethnic community and to maximize their chances for economic and social 
mobility. Black inner^city children need to know how economics and politics 
are related in the inner-city as well 33 how they are. related on Wall Street. 

However, in the p/ocess of helping minority youths learn how to suc- 
cessfully function within the dominant Ibciety, we should not violate their " 
^thnic cultures in the process nor force them to undergo a process of self- 
alienation, should not force ethnic youths to reject their identities anci 
• experiences, as" we so frequently do, in order to learn to function within a 
culture which is, in many ways, alien to them. Self-denial and self-rejectiort 
are too big a price to .pay fon^conomic and social mobility. 

The experiences and cultures of ethnic minority youths should be 
accepted as valid^nd made a legitimate part of the curriculum. Components . 
qf the universalistic culture should be present^fd as alternatives and as other 
ways of^belng, acting, and feel'ing which ihinority youths will need to 
master to function effectively beyond their ethnic communities. 

In a perceptive and seminal paper, David Apter suggests that individual? 
within highly modernized societies, despite assimilationi^t beliefs to the 
contrary,* psychologically need strong ethnic or primordial attachments and 
will insist on holding on to them (Apter 1975). The assimilationist insists 
ihat primordial attachments are fleeting and disappear within a modernized 
democratic state (Banks 1 975a). Apter argues th^t this is not and cannot be the , 
case. As he points out, individuals are quite capable of multiple identities 
' and of functioning effectively within their own ethnic communities as well as 
within the universalistic culture, they can have ethnic allegiances as well 
as allegiance to the national democratic ethos.. Nathan Glazer, extending 
Apter*s argument, suggests that we should educate students so |hat they will 
become "universalized primordialists,** individuals who are able to function 
effectively within their primordial (or particularistic) culture as \yell as within 
the universalistic culture (Glazer 1975).^ 

^It is necessary but not sufficient for the school- to help minority children 
acquire ^he skills which they need to attain economic and social mobility and 
function successfully within the universalistic, culture. It should also help 

*Aptcr calls these beliefs tfie "assimilatioin^t falfacy *• For an opposing view on thU question 
sec Orlando Patterson, "Ethnicity and the PhJralist Fallacy," Qan^^, March, 1975, pp. lO-U . 
Reactions to Patterson's essay by a number of social scientists are found in **0n Ethnicity and 
Cultural Pluralism,'* Change, Surrener, 1975, pp. 4-7, ff 70-72 These reactions essentially 
support Apter's argument. , 




equip them with the skiFlli, attitudes, and abilities neededjo attain power so 
that they can effectively participate in reforming social, economic, and 
political systems. We .will perpetuate the status quo if we merely acculturate 
students to fit into the Anglo-Saxon mold. They must acquire both the 
skills and the commitment needed to engage in radical social change if we 
are ever going to create a society in which individuals and groups can 
.freely participate without regard to their ethnicity, sex, or social class. 

Multiethnic Interi^lsclpllnary Approaches to Economic Education 

The school curriculum, and the economic components within it, should 
be based on a multiethnic model (see Figure 2) in Which students viejy 
and study events and concepts, such as scarcity, production, and consumption, 
from the perspectives of many different ethnic and social CJass groups. When 
,a concept such as work is studied, the students can explore vdrious perspectives 
of work within different ethnic communities. The students could research 
these kindSgOf questions: 

^ How is work regarded in Black iriner-city communities? Why? 

How are the perceptions of work within Black inndr-city communities 
similar and\jifferent from perceptions of work among Chicano field 
workers in the Southwest? Why? 
/ Figure 2 / 

Studying Econoolos from Multiethnic Perepectlvet 



Mexican A/n^rican 



l/neri 



Anglo-American 



J 





pino AmeHcan 



Anj^lo- American 




Afro- American 



J>ufcrto' Rican 



MODEU A 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CENTRIC MODEL 



MODEL B • 
MULTIETHNIC MODEL 



Ecooomk cvtnU. conctpts. .nd prindpl« •«! most oTtrii vlc»«d in the Khoob priiwirUy from AngkHAmtricin P^«P«t»*« 
(MODEL A>. Students ihoold vkw economic evtnU. eonctp** ind principles from the per»pe<tiv« of d^vm* rjcW tmf 
ethnic jrtups (MODEL B). Thi% n«ure is adapted from J«mes A. Banks. "Ethnic Studies as a Proms of Curriculom Refonn, 
Socuii Educattotif February, 1976. ) , . ' 
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What factors determine a people's attitudes toward work? 

How does work and the perceptions toward it differ in Black low^r class 
anjd Black middle class communities? Why do these differences exist? 

p When studying econoi?iic concepts, such as work, scarcity, production," 
and consumption, from the perspectives of different ethnic groups, students 
should keep in mind the variants of ethnicity discussed earlier in this paper. 
Among th^ are social class, educational level, level of idemification wjih 
ethnic group, region, and history The students should understand that ethnic 
groups are not monolith groups and higher status members of an ethnic group 
tend to' have attitudes and perceptions which are quite different from their 
lower cla^s counterparts. This results largely from iherr high levels of 
cultural assimilation. 

However, within ethnic communities which' art' charactenzed by loW 
levels of assimilation and low socioeconomic status, students are likely to find 
' strong ethmc cultural characteristics and will b€^ abl^to make v^lid generaliza- 
tions about the attitudes and perceptions pf these segments of ethnic groups. 
Ethnic literature, songs,^ language, and dances can be used^io effectively 
teach about ethnic attitudes toward^ many economic concepts, su^ as work 
and poverty The students might also find that ethnic cultural ch^cteristics 
strongly influence not only attitudes and perceptions «>f work -But iHe ways in 
which different ethnic groups consume goods- and services. ' .V 

Effective economic education experiences for ^ihnic minority stud^ts 
should alsa help them view ecooomic"^ problems from various disciplinary 
perspectives as well as from multiethnic perspectives. The.egonomic.problems 
which ethnic minorities experience cannot be adequately understood and acted 
upon by merely looking at ifVem from an economic perspective. P,roblems, 
suchasp6verty, consumer explcfiiafion, and job ^ienaiion, -have moral, le|al, 
geographical, sociological, historical, and political ramifications (see Figure 



Economic Education and Citizenship Education 

Effective eco^fomi? education must be intricately related'to poliUcal and 
citizenship education. A major goal of an effective curriculumrflr ethnic 
minorities i^ to help them to ^levelop a sense of political efficacy and the 
skills needed, to influence the political system. Such skills are absolutely 
necessary forthem to obtain their consumer-rights and to become productive 
citizens of the nation sia'te. The economic component of the^^ommon school 
curriculum,.iike all other disciplines, should contribute to the political and 
citizenship, education of students. 

Minority students, as well as other students,<an studiqusl'y learn affoutlhe 
nature of a complex economic system, the way it should work, and what their 
rights are within it However, unjess they can exercise the [^litical power 
Tieeded to create the conditions necessary for them to obtain their consumer, 
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Figure 3 

A Multiethnic Interdisciplinary Model for. Teaching 
Economic Concepts and Probffems 

\ /• 



Puerto Rican American 



Anglo-American 




Chinese American 



/ 



Afro- American 

\ 



Economic concepts and problems should be studied using a multiethnic Interdisciplinary 
approach. In this approach, students examine the concepts-and problems from Pe«P«c- 
tlves of various ethnic, Interest, andsocial class groups as weU as from ^^verse^pUnan- 
perspective*. This figure is adapteTfrom James A. Banks, "Ethnic Studies as aWss of 
Curriaaum Reform," Social Education: febrmry, 1976, and from Geneva Gay «h1 James 
A. Banks, "Teaching the American Revolution: A Multiethnic Approach," Soc;a/£</«ca/ion. 
Vol 39 (November/December, 1975), p. 462. 

rights, their sophisticated icnowledge about economic concepts and principles^ 
migfit lead to a 'd^&d end. In the final analysis, those of us in pre^pllege 
education are concerned primarily about educating refiective and humane 
citizens whb have political efficacy and the knowledge and skills needed 
to influence public policy. Knowledge which does not help students develop 
a greater sense of personal and political efficacy has a questfdnable role m the 
curriculum of the nation's common schools. Economic concepts and pnnciples 
which are a part of the precollege curriculum should help- individuals become 
more effective citizens of the nation state. 



, ValuB Inquiry and Citizenship Education 

While multiethnic interdisciplinary knowledge is necessary to enable 
students to become reflective political activists, it is not sufficient. To exercise 

■ power in ways which are consistent with human dignity and other American 
Creed values, the social actor must be -able to identify, clarify, anb justify 
his/her moral decisions. Value education should be an integral part of 4 
curriculum designed to help students to develop decision-making and social 

* action skills. Economic issues, such as world hunger and poverty, poverty 
within our own nation, and consumer exploitation, raise complicated moral 
and ethical issues which students should be helped to deal with rationally 
and reflectively. 

Teachers should help students explore the moral and ethical dimensions 
of economic problems and issues by helping them develop a method (or pro- 
ce^) for deriving, clarifying, and justifying their moral decisions. S number ' 
o?^ valuing techniques and strategies are available to help curriculum 
'developers and teachers design value componenti of economic education 
programs. The major approaches, which have been conceptualized and sum- 
marized by Superka, Johnson, and Ahrens, are presented in Figure 4. I have 
developed a value inquiry model, which can be classified a^ a clarification 
model, that is described*in detail elsewhere (Banks with Clegg 1973; Bank* 
1975b). ' 

Historically, the major goal of the school has been (and is) to perpetuate' 
-aad reinforce^ the status quo and to make students passive consumers and 
docile workers. The economic education components, like other aspects of the 
school curriculum, have reinforced and, to a large extent, continue to reinforce 
the dominant beliefs, myths, and ideologies about our economic system. 
Current economic components of social Studies programs may be characterized 
as monoethnic, idealistic, mythical, and Anglo-American centric. 

Alternative goals for the economic education of ethnic minorities should 
be set. They include: 

Helping ethnic minority youths t/ learn how to function effectively 
within their ethnic cultures and within the univertahstic culture, to 
become in^athan Glazer's words, ^^universalized primordialists/' 

J^elping minority youths to' learn to view economic problems issues 
from multiethnic interdisciplinary perspectives. 

Helpin|*'ethnic minority youths to acquire the skiIlsT\inderstanding, and 
commitment needed to attain power so that they can, through effective 
and humane political action, help to reform our political and economic 
systems and, consequently, make them more responsive to the human 
Condition. 
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Overview of Typology o ( Vatues-EchteatiofvApfiroaches^ 



Approadi«s 

Inculcation 



Purposes 

To inuiU or intcrrujize 
certain valuci »n stu« 
dcnts 

To change ihe values of 
uudenii \o ihcy more 
nearly reflect certain 
<)esired values 



Methods 

modeling, positive and 
rwgativc reinforcenncnt. 
mocking, nagging. ma> 
niputatml altema- 
lives, providing in* 
compleie or biased data, 
games and simulaiions. 
rtrfe playing, discovery 
learning 



Moral 

Devclopnwnt 



moral dilemma episodes 
with small-groiip 



To help students develop 

more cwnpiex nwral rea- — - r 

sontng patterns based on a discussion relatively 
hi^r set of values structured and 

To urge students to discuss argumenuti\e 
the reasons for <heir value 
choices and positions, noi 
merely to share witii others, 
but to foster change in » 
Ihe stages of reasoning 
of students . 



Analysis 




To help students use logh 
. cal thinking and scienti* 
fic investigation to 
decide values issues and 
questions 

To help students use ra- 
tional, analytical pro- 
cesses in intentUting 
and conceptual I zmg their 
values 

To help students become 
aware of and identify their 
own values and those of 

To felp students communi- 
cat/ openly aivd honestly 
others about iheir.^ 

help students u^ both 
'rational thinking and 
emotional awareness to 
examine their personal 
feelings, values, and 
behavior patterns 

Those purposes listed for 
analysis and clanfi 
cation 

To provide students with 
opponunitics for personal 
and social action based on 
their xalues 

To encourage students to** 
view ihenftelves as personal 
social interactive beings, 
not fully autonomous, but 
members of a community or 
social system 



stniaurcd rational 
discussion that denunds 
application of 
reasons as well as evi 
dence. testing win- 
ciples. analyzing analo- 
gous cases, debate, 
research 



role-playing games. 
Simulations contrived 
or real value-laden 
situations, in depth 
self*analysis exercises, 
sensitivity activities, 
youtof-class activi- 
ties small group 
discussion 



the nwihods listed for 
analysis and clanfi 
caiion as «cll as ac- 
tion projects within the 
school and community 
and skill practice tn 
group organizing and 
interpersonal relations 



Examples o^ MattriaU 
Title 

Human Values Serifs 

r 

Coronado Plan 
Teaiher s Gutdes 



Ftrsi Things Values 

"Teaching Straie 
gics for Mora! 
Dilemnus" 



Public Issues Series 



Anahsis of Public 
Issues Program 
Values Education 



Deciswns and 
Outcomes 

Values and Teaching 

Values Clartpcatton 

Values in Action 

^ Sdwtastic Contact 
Scncs 
A Probe iwo Values 



Finding Community 
Social Action 



Developers 

Blanchette 
etal (1970) 

Bensley (1974) 



Kohlberg and 
Selman(l970) 

Galbraith and 
Jofte$(l975) 



Oliver and 
Ncwmann 
(1967-72) 

Shaver and 
Urkins(I973) 

Mctcalf (1971) 



Gelatt«c/ (1973) 
Raths^/o/ (1966) 
Simon «c/ (1972) 
Shaftcl and Shaftcl 
Goodykoonu (1968) 
Church (1973) 



Jones (1971) 
Newmann<l9fii 



*Repnnied with permission from Vtdues EdutatiQn Sourcebook Comeptual Approoch/ts Materials Analyses, and an Annotated 
Bibliography, by Douglas Superka el al , Boulder, Colorado Social Science Education Consortium. In^ . 1976. pp 5 
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A Response 
to ''Economic 
Education for 
Ethnic Minorities" 



Frank W. Gery 



In resfJons^ to Banks* paper, this writer suggests that attention also be given 
to gifted students. To attract gifted secondary students to the study of 
economics, the respondent describ^ a teaching model^the Empirical 
Hypothesis Testing (EHT) hiode(— whidnvas developed and has been tested at 
summer institutes for gifted sjtudents. Using the model, students learn mac- 
roeconomic' theory and microeconomic applications through self-designed ex* 
periments involving social data, computerSf and the multiple linear regression 
technique. The author discusses student, teacher, and equipment problemsln 
implementing the EHT model in the regular high school setting and suggests 
ways of overcoming such difficulties. 

The conference organizers suggested that in my response to ^Professor 
Banks* paper I might reflect on the problems of teaching economics to the gifted 
student. I am happy to follow this suggestion for two reasons. First, I am not 
well qualified by U-aining or experience to critjcally evaluate the Banks' model 
for teaching economics to ethnic minorities. Second, for the gifted student I 
would propose a teaching design which is in sharp contrast to the one proposed 
by Banks. By establishing this counterpoint, we may launch a discussion about 
the appropriateness of the teaching design to the existential situation of the 
particular student. 

At the outset I would suggest that both the Banks' model and the one I 
propose arexonsistent with the current vogue of teachiYi^ social studies by the 
inquity method. Banl^s makes a plea for a value .inquiry'' model in which 
* 'teachers help students explore the moral ar/d ethical dimensions of &onomic 
problems." He argues that teachers must teach economics from a multiethnic 
interdisciplinary perspective, recognizing the *'two cultures'' in which' ethnic 
minorities live, move, and have their being. 

Fr^k W Gcry li Professor Economics at^St Olaf College, Northficld. Minnesota. 
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With regard to the gifted sUident,^ my own plea is for a teaching mode 
which confronts his or her own exis.tential situation. Gifted students may be 
defined as young persons who demonstrate botli an intellectual capacity— be it ^ 
verbal, mathemaiicaU or artistic— well beyond their peers and a maturity in 
pragmatic expression of this ability. Unfortunately, there are otien idiosyn- 
cratic behavioral manifestations in other aspects of such students' personalities 
that are misunderstood by teachers and derided by peers. Among these are the 
desire for solitude and the need for room to **experimenl" independently. To 
this student, social studies education, indeed any classroom-oriented educa- 
tional program, is often boring or trivial. 

In my judgment, the most important need of such a student is to be given 
the opportunity to pursue lask-orienfecj projects largely determined by the 
student but with teacher-established guidelines and limits. In this way the 
creal*ive urge and individual capacity of the student can be developed within a 
framework mutually established by the student and the presumably more 
experienced and knowledgeable teacher. Other -students, although bright and 
alert, may thrive better in a chmale which is more siructiited and involves more 
interaction with other students. 

The modelM shall propose is called the **Empirical Hypothesis Testing'' 
(EHT) model, and is intended to allracl the gifted student with high verbal and 
math capabilities to the science of economics. I do not believe that the 
**Empirical Hypothesis Testing" model necessarily competes with the Banks' 
multiethnic value inquiry model. Indeed, I would suggest that they are com- 
plementary and that it is not a question of '*eilher/or*' but rather **both/and." 



THE EMPIRICAL HYPOTHESIS TESTING (EHTyMODEL 

Background Project 

Thirteen years ago, when I first considered subniilling a prosposal to NSF 
fora summer institute in economics for gifted high school students, Tpond^d 
.thequeslion. What is there about the natural and physical sciences that seems to 
attract gifted young people? The answer seemed to be: self-designed experi- 
ments using the raw materials and the laboratory apparatus of the sciences. 
Presuming the accuracy of the answer, there came a second question. Are there 
elements in e€anomics analogous to the applartus, materials, and experiments of 
tjie sciences? The answer here seemed to be th|l such materials consist of social 
data and the laboratory apparatus of calculators and computers. The controlled 
experimental method seemed to be most closely represented by the multiple 
linear regression technique. 

Thus,' in our first proposal to<NSF» as well as in later ones, we included 
major units in EHT. From the early years until now we^have utilized other 
teaching models such as panel discussions, debates^ expert witness, **presiden- 
tial commissions,'' economic gaming. 'But irj spite of all* the dirty work, 
frustrations, and time consumption (or maybe because of these things), the one 
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unit which repeatedly scores highest on student evaluations is EHT. Further, it 
seems to be the most rewarding, enriching, and intellectually challenging. 

The EHT teaching mode is based on two premises: (I) the same things 
which attract gifted students to the sciences can be expected to aUract thcm^to 
economics, and (2) gifted students do not need a te|>:her in the conventional 
sense. The main problem is f6r the teacher to '*gel,out of their way," or better, 
**help them make their own way/* 

Current EHT Teaching Model* 

We use ^HT in two steps: (I) as a teaching tool in the regular mac- 
roeconomic theory unit, and,(2) as a custom-made, individualized hypothesis 
testing project. ' 

Sta^e I: Teaching Macroeconomic Theory 
In outline form, here are the steps we follow: 

1 . Organize the class into teams of two or three members each. We find 
this advisable so that a weaR member can be reinforced by the more perceptive 
students. . - 

2. Collect data and estimate a simple consumption" and sinlple invest- 
ment function. Althotigh data banks have been set up for later worl^, there is 
some advantage -for^dents to collect and input their own data. 

3. Hand in an interpretive report of findings. Comparative results of 
appropriate parameters are put on the blackboard and become the ba^is for 
discussion ot marginal propensity to consume, multiplier, interest elasticity, 
induced investment, and the like. 

< 

4. Reestimate equations adding one or more plausible independent 
variables, (optional) 

The first stage enables the class as a whole to complete a project involving 
both' the statistical and econonriic implications of working through a hypothesis 
^out consumption and investment functions, and it gives them a comfortable 
feeling, i.e., economic analysis with data has some merit and is something a 
novice can do. 

Parenthetically, we also utilize this first stage as a teaching model for our 
beginning courses in economics for freshmen and sophomores at St. Olaf 
College. Logically, a similar strategy could be used to teach demand functions 
in microeconomics, if the teacher is willing to deal with the identification 
problem. We have jound that computer gaming, where competitive and 
oligopoly* markets are simulated, works better for both gifted high school aijd 
beginning college students. 

Stage 2: Individualized EHT 

We start individualized EHT projects by grouping students according .to 
similar topical interests; then we gradually get them to hone a simple hypothesis 

•Exhibits and explanatory matenals on the EHT model are available upon request from Professor 
Gery. 
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statement, collect data, and sb forth through the rest of the procedure, which 
culminates in a research report. 

We encourage students to do cross section type projects and thereby avoid 
the problem of serial correlation. However, we do not avoid the problem of 
multicollinearit;^. We help them guard against this and the hidden variable 
problem by checking out their **experiment' ' just prior to the computer runs to 
catch the most blatant oversights. 

Thus far, I have skipped over the necessity of teaching some elementary 
statistics and regression analysis to these novices. It should be kept in mind that 
while these students have rarely .had any formal high school economics, ihfey do 
have a reasonably good background in mathematics. My colleague, William 
Carlson, and I have prepared a niultiple regression ''cookbook/' Wtten com- 
bined with two to three hours of classroom instruction, the book helpi students 
develop a minimal understanding of the requisite statistical concerts. 

Over the years, there have been^ number of scoffers an^ skeptics, 
including some peer panel reviewers at NSF, who have said EHT could not be 
done with high school novices. But we have the evidence that it can and is being 
done with gifted students. In replacing the conventional lecture^discussion 
method of teaching macro theory with our approach, we found that students 
showed no significant difference in cognitive learning but their interest level 
rose considCT^bly. Although we mininiize the teaching of formal theory, the 
pre- and post- TUCE difference averages over six points improvement, which is 
two points better than the national average for undergraduates taking the basic 
college economics course. There may be even greater improvement in the 
affective domain since the summer institute students gain a firsthand impres* 
sion of the benefits and limitations of the scientific economtcs study. 

TRANSF£RABIUTY OF EHT TO HIGH SCHOOL SETTINGS 

As I see it, there are three problems in developing EHT units for gifted 
students in high school: the students, the teachers, the **equipment.'' The last is 
probably the easjest to deal with. Most schools now have their own interactive 
computers usTng BASIC or some other simple language. A variety of statistical 
software packages containing a multiple linear regression routine are available. 
>ye have one at*St. Olaf called SODAS (Saint Olaf Data Analysis System) 
which could be made available to any high school at nominal charge. 

^ The next most difficult problem is identifying and collecting the most 
gifted social studies students. Fortunately EHT can be broadened to include 
socioeconomic and political science subjects. quite possible to 

siphon off the top five to ten percent of all s^Kstudies students in a 
givei) high school and put them in a special class. Or, out of a given class the 
teacher may identify the top students who Can be encouraged to do EHT as a 
term project, probably in lieu of other featherbedding assignments. * 

The most difficult problem is Jikely to be with social studies teachers jvjio 
are unprepared to handle EHT units. Two solutions' come to mind. The s(K'm\^ 
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studies teacher can team with a mathematics teacher familiar with regression'* 
techniques and^fogether have. a special class for gifted students. Or. future 
inservice train ing ijistitutes for social studies teachers might well stress EHT. 
These institutes should probably be a mixjure of economic content and multiple 
regression methodology. Teacher participants would run through their own 
^ EHT projects and then be expected to direct several gifted students in similar, 
projects during the ensuing school year. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that EHT is a labor-intensive teaching 
function. It shares this attribute with many other special purpose teaching' 
models, including, I suspect, the one proposed by Professor Banks for ethnic 
mindrities. Fortunately, both, hardware and software are now available to 
reduce the labor input to manageable proportions. 

My plea is to do all else that needs to be done, including the Banks' or 
some alternative model for confronting the existential situation of ethnic 
minorities, but (Jo riot ignore the gifted students. Let us put them in the 
economics * laboratory'' where they can share the joys and frustrations of being 
social scientists firsthand. 
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A Response 
to ''Economic 
Education for ^ 
Ethnic Minorities" 



> o June V. Gilliard 



Two aspects of the Banks paper are examined in ttiis response. First, 
the respondent explores some of the assumptions underlying Banks* stated 
goal for economic education — helping youth attain the knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills needed to maximize their economic, social, and political options. 
Gilliard contends that although this is a worthy goal, it assumes a range oC 
alternatives which are in fact not available to minority youth. Second,^ r * 
Gilii«rd suggests that too often economic education programs Hliich "kre" i 
designed for minority youth are ineffective because they do not account for | 
current pressures In the school setting sMch as the "back to basics'^ and 
accounUbility movements* She believes these scho9l realities, plus cultural 
differences, must be attended to if economic education programs are to be 
effective with minority^ students. » 



In my response to Dr. Banks' paper, I should like^to (I) maklb several 
ol>servations regarding what he has stated as the goal of economic education 
, for ethnic and racial minorities, and (2) comment briefly on several problems 
• currently confronting elementary and secondary schools and the implications 
of these for programs in economic education. I have, chosen^ fbcus niy 
remarks for the most part on those groups Banks. describes'ag^^powerless 
minorities." In many of our urban center;^ the **power1ess' miflorities" 
constitute a majority of the school population. Whjle^ ^pnsiderable 
amount of time, effort, and money have been expenflecf tooi^aevelop 
educational materials and programs for these groups, manV of theo^new^ 
materials and programs have proved equally (and in some instanc?^, nior^^ 
' ineffective than those they were designed Jo replace. ^ ^' 

^ Sl_. i^L- 

June V. Giliiard is a Curriculum Specialist with the Joint Council on Economic pducatiq;),^ 
New York. ^ ' ■ 





THE QOAL OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

' . ^Banks st^teS/that the major goal of economic education, for minority 
youth should' be to help them to attain the knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
needed to maximize their economic, social, and political options. 1 have no 
quarrel with this statement. In fact, if the goal were achieved, 1 would say 
the economic educators had done' an excellent job indeed. It is imperative 
to note, however, that underlying the goal statement is an assumption that 
tliere exists a range of economic, social, and political alternatives from which 
members of ethnic ahd racial rninorities are free to choose. 

As Banks notes, despite what appeared to be the broadening of economic 
and political options in the 1960s,, recent studies indicate that alternatives 
available to certain racial and ethnic minorities have tended to disappear in 
the first half of the 1970s. Herbert Hill, the National Labor Director of the 
NAACP was recently quoted in The New York Times as saying, *in every 
category of measure'ment — unemployment rates, duration of joblessness, in 
earnings and in labor force entry of young workers — the Black community is 
being forced back into patterns that were commonplace during the Great 
' • * Depression of the 1930s" (**NAACP Report'' 1976). The condition Mr. Hill 
describes cannot be totally attributed to the general economic decline. Rather, 
it is largely a consequence of discriminatory practices which how, as in the 
past, have been a decisive factor in determining income levels for various 
groups within American society. 

Programs designed for youth from low-income minorities have generally 
been based on one of two assumptions — that the source of academic failure 
lay in the culture of the client group or in the educational processes utilized 
by the school. Educators have tended to operate under'the notion that certain 
cultural manifestation? of minorities presented the major barrier to their social, 
economic, and political advancement. Thus, life-styles, values, and ^cep- 
tions of low-income groups would have to be altered before they could compete 
on an equal footing with members of the dominant society. Entrenched in ' 
this view is the belief that the educational system 'has the capacity to effect 
social change. . . 

There are ^hose yvho contend, however, that those features of minority 
culture which set it* apart from the dominant culture constitute a fiecessary 
and realistic adaptation to the hardships and deprivati^ons that result from 
economic and political exploitation. Thus only elimination of the latter will 
effect change in significant aspects of the culture of low-status groups (Flude 
1974). 

Elimination of discrimination will require more than providing for what is 
presently perceived as the educational needs of minorities. It requires change 
in the perceptions and manifested values of members of the majority popula- 
tion. To the extent that one's perceptions and values are shapedJ)y what one 
learns in school, this change constitutes a major educational task. 

From the perspective of ^maoy minority youth (and adults), education 
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suffers frorti a **credibility gap''— a gap far more extensive than educators 
realize. With regard to the education of ethnic minoj^ties, Vine Deloria, 
author of Custer Died For Your Sins, states: 

the ethnic student, be he or she at college or primary level, 
absorbs his or her experience at the same rate and in the same 
manner whether those experiences are in the classroom or on the 
streets. In doing so they demand a new criterion of truth, and 
spot stalking horses and hypocrises far^ better than we do. When 
teaching, we often present them with our beliefs and suffer rejec- 
tion when they consider them as possible interpretations apiong a 
number of possible interpretations (Deloria 1973, p. 135). 

If we are to satisfy the criterion of truth about which Mr. Deloria speaks, 
programs in economic education must reflect the reality of the world in which 
we live. This means more than simply recognizing that in all societies 
there is a general'discr^pancy between how the economic system operates 
in theoty and how it operates in practice — between **the way it is" and the 
**the way it is supposed to be.'' It also means recognizing the fact that **the 
reality of the system'* for some groups is not always reality for others in 
society. 

« * 

CURRENT SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

A major aspect of the ^problem involved in providing for the economic' 
education of minorities is that neither economic education nor the teaching 
of minority youth occur in isolation from other aspects of the school. Con- 
sequently, in our concern for meeting the needs of minorities we must also 
be concerned with the institutional arrangements through which these needs 
are to be satisfied. 

Currently schools are under considerable pressure to **get back to basics" 
i.e., the teaching .of the 3 R's and oral communication skills. If one'lodks 
closely at educational issues raised by parents of minority youth, it becomes 
apparent that the' intensity of the demand for teaching basic skills is' no 
less (and in som*e communities may even be greater) among minorities than 
among the majority group in the society. # 

Concomitant with the **back-to-basics" movement is the demand that 
schools be held accountable for what students learn or fail to learn. This 
includes learning outcomes not only in the basic skills but learning outcomes 
in alf instructional areas. Increasingly, schools arc finding it necessary to 
redefine instructional programs in terms of relatively specific behavioral 
outQohies. 

A third problem facing most schools is one commonly referred to as the 
**crowded curriculum." Over the years schools have tended to respond to 
demands for curriculum change by increasing course requirements or adding 
new elective studies. The expansion into new areas of study in most instances 
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has taken place without a comparable decrease in traditional offerings 

These and si*milar problems will have^considerable effect on the^degree 

""•S^ which programs in economic education can or will be implemented ^n the 
schools. No matter how accurate the assessment of needs_or^the excellence i 
of program design, unless the programs are implemented and used in the 
manner intended, real outcomes in economic education for minorities wfll 
not change. We must be cognizant of the fact that those whose interest we 
wish to'^serve ma> have other interests to which the> have assigned higher 
priority. To the extent we are able to design programs which serve multiple 
needs and interests, we increase the probability that such programs will 
be used In the school. Thus, if we are to provide programs which serve the 
interests of both the prime chent group (students from ethnic and racial 
minorities) and the schools, we need (I) to design programs ^hich serve not 
only the objectives of economic education but also basic' skills objectives, 
(2) to explore means by which economic education can be incorporated into 
existiag school curricula, and (3) to state as specifically as possible the goals 

- and objectives to be accompli she d 

If we are to succeed in our efforts we will need to design programs which 
incorporate minority cultures and are attentive to individual interests and 
teaching 'Styles. Providing for the economic education needs of minorities 
involves not only identifying needs in knowledge, skills, and attitudes, but 
also identifying curricular and instructional alternatives, through which these 
may be acquired. It may well be' that 'the latter will prove the more difficult 
task. ^ 
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Part IV' Applying Economic Education' 

i 

Needed Materials in Precollege Ecoopmic 
• " Education— E. Davis 

Response— Jam^5 O. Hodges ' 
Response—Suzanne W. Helburn • 

Current ^lid future Neecis for Teacher Training in^ . 
Etonomic Education— yam^5 A. Mackey, Allen D. Glenn, 
and Darrell R. Lewis ^ 
' Response — Harris L. Dante 

Response-^Lawrence Senesh ' ^ 

Needs for Evahiatidn in Economic Education— Jo/m C. Soper 
Response— Saunders 
Respome—Jacquelin'e Kosecoff ' 
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Noting that economic^is a profession dominated by maks^ the author of 
this paper examines the reasons for this situation. Ladd first reviews the 
research concerning male-female differences in ability to learn economics and 
concludes that there are no sex-based .learning 'differences relevant for 
- ^ economics. However; she does believe that factors such as parents* and 
teachers* perception that economic study is more appropriate for males than 
fenuti^does discourage women from going into the field. To acquire more 
data on these factors, the author recommends that three research projects be 
undertaken to examine the exposure of girls to precoilege economics, the 
characteristics of secondary economics teachers, and the sex bias in 
economics curriculum materials. Ladd concludes by suggesting five specific 
actions for increasing the number of women in the economics profession. 




The economics profession is dominated by males. According to the 1970 
Census, women account for only 12 percent of all economists and 14 percent of 
those economists teaching at colleges and universities (U.S. Depafftment of 
Commerce 1973). In addition,, far fewer women than men are currently trailing 
to become economists. A 1973 study of 57 major American economics depart- 
ments found that women constitute only 12 pertent of full-time Ph.D. candi- 
— - dates, 14 percent of full-time M.A. candidates, and. 15 percent of senior 
economiqs majors (Strober 1975, p. 92). In light of this, the American Econo- 
mic Association has resolved th at * * . . . to redfess the pifesent low representa- 
tion of women in the^ economics profession, the Association ^shall actively 
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encourage the study of economic^ by women at aU levels of education'* 
(Committee on the Status of Women 1973, p. 1053)rMost of the guidelines ^ 
for action proposed in response to this resolution by the American Economic ' 

^ Association Committee on the Status of Women in the Economics Profession 
(CSWEP) relate to the college or graduate level. From CSWEP reports and 
from questions in a major CSWEP survey, however, it is clear that the 
Committee believes mcreasing precollege training in economics for women 
is essential for achieving the goal of increased female representation in the 
economics profession. ^ , 

This, combined with the more general concern of economists, business 

.Readers, economic educators, and foundations With raising the level of 
economic literacy of the American public, both male and'female, provides 
impetus for research into male-female differences in the learning of economics 
at the precollege level. Research is needed to determine the nature and 
extfent of barriers, to the learning of economics by young women at the 
precollege levej, and if the "banners exist, to develop appropriate strategies to 

, counter them. 

The first section of this paper inquires whether women are any less able 
than men to learn economics at the precollege level. The second section 
• pres'ents three hypothesized sex-based interest and attitude differences 
relevant for economic learning. Section three proposes a research agenda, and 
the fourth section concludes with suggestions for increasing the quantity and 
(quality of economics for women at the precollege level. 



THE ECONOMIC LEARNING ABIUTY OF WOMEN 

Are there differences between males and femaJWhich make it possible 
for on£ sex to leam economics more easily than^e other? As a female 
economist and "as a teacher of economics at a liberal arts college for women, 
I believe young women are able to leam ec9nomics just as easily and well • 
as young men. This does not mean that all- young women do in fact leam 
economics as well as men, only that they are capable of doing so. 

The literaturk on sex-based differentials in learning, as summarized by 
Eleanor Emmons Maccoby and Carol Nagy Jacklin^ appears to support my 
J)asic belief th^t there are no sex-based learning differences relevant for 
economics (Maccoby and Jacklin 1974). With respect to overall intellectu^ 
ability, Maccob'y and Jacklin conclude that empirical studies show no 
consistent evidence of differential intellectual ability of cognitive style* and 
tfiat **a sex difference in the effects of leaming and teaching environments 
prpbably does not [exist] (Maccoby and Jacklin 1974, p. 75>, Possibly these" 
findinga are too general to apply to economic learning which may require 
certain specific abilities. Although Maccoby and Jacklin review no studies 

♦Maccoby and Jacklin recognize (he distinct^ between tests of ability and tests of achieveroejit. 
but since the distinction becomes blurreihm practice. theV analyze the two Kmdsof data jointly 
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relating to economic learning, they ^mmarize other studies examining 
possible s^x-based differentials in a variety of abilities such as verbal, 
quantitive, and analytic skills. The pertinence of this research depends on 
'determining the specific skills most useful to understanding economics at the 
precollege level. Analytic ability and concept mastery are often assumed to be 
the two skills most required for economic learning. Recent studies find no 
significant sex difference in feither skill. Hence, Maccoby and Jacklin 
cpnclude that the beJLef that boys are more **analytic" and that girls.are better 
at rote learning and simple repetitive tasks does not appear to be true 
and believe- that previous research purporting the analytic superiority of bojs 
was too narrowly confined to visual spatial skills. Consequently, no sex- 
related ability differences relevant* for economic learning are implied. 
_ If economics at the precollege level requires more quantitative ability 
than verbal ability (a debatable issue), however, Some differential learning 
ability for economics may exist. Evidence suggests that boys may have an 
advantage in quantitative skills and girls in verbal skills. The studies measuring 
quantitative skills are notclearcut, however, in part because it is difficult to 
control for visual spatial skills. The" results of the quantitative ability studies 
vary by sample and by nature of the- test, leading Maccoby and Jacklin " 
to conclude that^ **the magnitude of the sex differences varies greatly from 
one population 'to another and is probably not so great .as Jhe difference 
in spatial ability'' (Maccoby and Jacklin 1974, p. 352; see also Garrpn 1970). 

What, if any, are the policy implications of these research findings? To 
the extent that the studies show no difference in learning ability relevant 
for economics, there is clearly no basis for policy. However, if future studies 
. provide evidence of differences in the ability of boys and girls to learn 
economics , these differences are not likely to be relevant for policy for at least 
two reasons. 

First, the^e studies generally focus on differences between means, \yith 
the null hypothesis that the mean learning ability of boys is no different from 
the mean learning ability of girls. But means are only One summary measure of 
an entire distribution of learning abilities and they may not be very* useful 
In deciding how to change the nature of instruction. To illustrate, assume 
that the variation in girls' quantitative abilities is the same as the variation 
in boys' abilities. Figure I portrays the two different distributions on the 
assumption," consistent with the Maccoby, and Jacklin findings, that the 
means differ by .5 standard deviations.* • ^ ■ 

Now consider an economic education policy directed toward 95. percent 
of the young men. Provided the twQ distributions are normal as drawn, 
this policy would be directed at learning abilities between 1.96 standard 
deviations below andj .96 standard deviations above the male mean. The 
shaded area under the female distribution represents the percent of the young 

•The authors cite ^hree studies with large samples dealing with quantitative ability. The first 
shows boys* math scores are 66 standard deviations higher than girls* at the i2th-gfade level, the 
second shows no sex differences, andthefhjrd shows boys with a 2 standard deviation supcnonty. 
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Figure 1 




Quantitative Abthty 



women who would be reached. Normal distribution tables show that this 
includes 92 percent of the young women.* Hence, a policy. based on male 
quantitative abilities will reach a substantial portion of the women, even with 
the mean difference reported by Maccoby and Jacklin. The point is that 
emphasis on means ignores the substantial overlap in the two distributions. 

The above analysis overstates the effect of quantitative ability differences. 
Maccoby and Jacklin report that the variation in quantitative ability (as 
measured by the standard deviatioh) is up to 1'5 or 16 percent higher for males 
than for females (Maccoby and Jacklin 1974, p. 119). The effect of this is 
to increase the percentage of young women affected by the male-directed 
policy to 95 percent.'* Hence, even in the case of quantitative abilities, 
where the strongest evidence of differential- ability has been found, the 
magnitudes are insufficient a? a basis for policy even on the assumption that 
quantitative ability is more important than some of the other abilities for 
economic understanding. 

As mentioned above, studies do show that boys excel in spatial ability. 
If we ignore the overlapping distributions (by assuming unrealistically, fof 
exany)le, that all boys are identical and'all females identical), does this imply 
that giris and boys should be taughr in different ways? Should boys, for 
example, be taught more'by graphical methods and girls more by descriptive 
and intuitive methods? A recent review paper by Robert Glaser, summarized by 
Maccoby and Jacklin, found no evidence that individuals learn better if in- 
stnictional programs are aimed at their area of strength (Glaser 1972). Ih fact 

♦Let /^man4 be the average quantitative ability of boys and girls respectively and'Sf the 
sundard deviation of the two distnbutions. Then the interval that includes 95% of the m^c 
abilities goes from ( hi -L96S) to (^m +1 96S). This is equivalent to the interval (^f 
- 1 .46Sm) to { ^f -H^-46S) expressed in terms of the female mean Using normal distnbution 
' tables, the area ui^er the female distribution over this interval is .92 (- ,4279 + .4931). 

••In this case, wc have the interval f + .5S .-1.96 (l.l5)Sf) toj^f + .5Sf + 1 96(K15)Sf) 
that simplifTes to(H-\ .75SO to ( ^ f + 2.75S0 where Sf is the standard deviation of the female 
ability distribution. Referring to Jhe normal distnbution table, we find M area under the female 
distribution over the interval to be .95 (= 4599 + .4970). 
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argues Glaser, educators should not draw only on children's strong sieills but 
should focus on utilizing all skills. When this teaching philosophy is combined 
with realistic overlapping ability distributions for males and females, it is 
difficult to argue for xiifferential treatment based on ability differentials for 
young women and young men in precollege economics. ' 



OTHER REASONS FOR DIFFERENTIAL 
ECONOMIC LEARNING BY SEX 

Studies of learning differences in economics, as reported by George- 
Dawson elsewhere in this volume, indicate that girls learn economics equally 
as well as boys in the elementary grades. At the high schciol level, the 
findings are mixed. Dawson cites the Bach-Saunders study in support of the' 
male superiority thesis and studies by Dawson- Bernstein, James B. Nelson,^ 
and A. Dennis Gentry in support of the no-difference hypothesis. 

Two recent studies investigating male-female learning differences in' the 
college-level introductory course deserve mention. In a 1974 note in the 
Journal of Economic Education , Rendigs Pels and Ben Bolch state emphatical- 
ly that ''[we] now know beyond a reasonable doubt that performance in ele- 
mentary college economics is sex linked'' (Pels and Bolch 1974, p. 64). They 
base this on a summary of previous college-level studies supporting this 
conclusion, a brief criticism of two studies finding no sex-linked differences, 
and their own empirical investigation using a n<w test adminisfered to 
students who had just completed the introductory economics course at 
Vanderbilt University. Controlling for age, previous exposure to quantitative 
methods, pre^vious exposure to calculus, ability as measur&d by verbal and 
quantitative SAT scores, and achievement as measured by grade point average. 
Pels and Bolch find a 316 point mean difference between- men and women on 
a 100 point test, with the coefficient statistically significant at the .05 
level. Prom this they conclude that men have a comparative advantage in 
elenaentary economics and women, a comparative disadvantage. 

This finding has been qualified by John J. Siegfried and Stephen H. 
Strand in a^ecent unpublished study (Siegfried and Strand 1975). Using a 
sample of 153 Vanderbilt University students from thfe spring 1975 semester 
«id a test instrument targeted 'at the material covered in the course, the 
^ authors conclude that v/Omen' learn the same amount as men during the 
instrucfional period of the introductory course, where learning is measured by 
the percentage of the gap in economic understanding close4 by the introductory 
course.* Although the learning of women students in the introductory course 

•The measure us^d by Siegfried and Strand is (posttcst ^ pretest)/(100 • pretest) where 100 is the 
maximum possible score, pretest refers to the score the student received on the test the first day of 
clashes and posttest to the score the student received after the course. Unfortunately the authors 
give no justification for prefemng this definition of learning to the absolute measure, change in test 
score Yet when thfcy include the pretest score as an independent vanable with fjnal score as 
the dependent variable (a Specification derived from the measure of learning, change m test score) 
the coefficient of the sex variq^ble agam becomes statistically significant in one of the regressions ' 
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appears to be as high as the learning of men in the same course, the 
authors argue, that women end up at a lower level, as in the Pels and 
Bolch study, because they start the course at a lower level of economic 
understanding. 

'nius, in the course of clarifying the meaning of the coefficients of sex 
variables in studies at the college level, the Siegfried ^and Strand study 
emphasizes the male-fejnale differences in exposure to economics at the 
precollege level. A logical next step is to determine whether their finding 
^hat women start out the college level introductory course with less knowledge 
ofeconomics than men (^^es over to high school seniors in general. The 
assumption underlining th^ remainder of this paper is that it does.* 

Several explanations for differential male/female exposure to economics* 
at the precollege . level mky be h^^pothesized. The first hypothesis is that 
the study of economics is perceived by parents, teachers', and counselors to be 
more appropriate for males than for females. Although the male domination 
of the profession undoubtedly reinforces this vi^w by providing few female 
- ^ role models, the perceived subject matter of economics is also likely to be'an 
) s^important determinant of the sex stereotyping of the discipline. Girls, accord- 
/ ing to the traditional view, are not interested in business, finance, and' the 
*^impersonar* workings of the economic system; instead they tend to be 
interested in people^o^ented fields like English and history. That economic, 
concepts are, or can be, ^applied to a wide range of situations including both 
personal and social decision making 1s generally not understood by the non- 
economist. Instead economics is often assumed to be closely related to 
business, a profession until recently reserved primarily for males. .Why should 
•young women submit Themselves to studying the * 'dismal science** when they 
are not interested in markets and other impersonaK^economic institutions and 
' when they perceive its lack of relevance to them given the future roles 
available to women in the economic system? 

?iie perceived difficulty of economics resulting from its quantitative 
. . analytic approach may be a second reason why precollji^girls shy away from 
the field, Evidence shows that girls have a higher tendency to avoid 
quantitative courses than do boys, reflecting factors such as parental 3id 
teacher advice and perhaps fear of quantitative subjects since girls **are not 
good at mathematics.** Foe example, only eight percent of the women 
applicants to the University of CaHfornia at Berkeley in 1972 had taken four 
years of high school mathematics, in contrast to 57 percent of thS rfien , 
' applicants (SelIsJ574). At Wesley an University, approximately 50 percent of 
the male undergTaJhtes in thp classes of 1974 and 1975 elected at least one 

, •Unlike some other discifhnes. economics knowledge at tfte high school level is not generally 
tested nationally. In a^ent study dealing in part with social stud^s knowledge however it was 
found that *;aLag6^, 62% of the males, compared^o 54% of the females, undt^rstood that the 
• government recedes the largest portion of its revenues from income tax At this same age, more - 
males (55% comparc<fto 48% of the females) understood the term monopoly (Ina V S Mullin. 
Educational Achievement and Sex Discnmination. Denver, CO Education Commission of the 
^ States, n.d.). 
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mathematics course prior to graduation in comparison to 32 percent of the 
women (Wesleyan Department of Institutional Research 1975). 

This tendency for giris to minimize their study of mathematics potentially 
has both a direct and an indirect rmplication for precollege economics. »First, 
to the extent that economics is perceived as quantitative, it also falls into the 
category of courses t© be avoided. Second, the weaker quantitative and 
analytic background of high school women rnay render the study of economics 
more difficult for them than for their male counterparts. 

A third possible reason why young women may have less economic 
knowledge than young men just finishing high school is that female economics 
students may learn less than male students in the classroom because of sex 
bias in either teacher attitudes or materials. While the Siegfried and Strand 
findings of equal economic learning by men and women in the"college-leveI 
introductory course suggests this may not be a factor at Vanderbilt University,' 
its potential significance at tJ?e precollege level should not be minimized. If" 
economics teachers give the impression that economics is an inappropriate 
course fof female students or if teachers or texts repeatedly use examples 
demonstrating insensitivity to the feelings, attitudes, and interests of female 
students, jt is reasonable to suppose that female students will dislike the 
course and will learn less than the male students. 



A RESEARCH AGENDA 

Considering the evidence described in the first section, we must con- 
clude that i( would probably be a waste of resources to study further the 
questioaof whether girls can, learn economics as well as boys at the precollege 
level. The evidence suggests either that giris are as at^e as boys to leam 
economics or, ^they are not, that the differences are too small io be relevant 

^ for educational T^olicy. The need for additidhal research is demonstrated in 
section two, and arises in large part from the Siegfried and Strand finding 

^ , at the college level that the female studenfe have louver initial levels of 
economic understanding than do the male studerlts. Research is needed to 
determine the general validity,' of the Siegfried and Strand finding'^md the 
importance of each of the three explanations offered here for lower female 
economic understanding at the precollege levjsl. ' * 

Asra first' step, I propose the following fact-finding research projects. 

h Exposure of Girls to Economics at <|ie Precollege Level; Childr?^ 
■^are exposed to economics and econdmic roles in a variety 9f ways, only one of 
which is formal classroom teaching. At the elementary school level, if a 
teacher teaches economic concepts all his/her students are exposed. Thus, 
^ the extent of fomral exposure of girls at the elementary level is insq)arable 
from the more general jssue of the extent of economic teaching at this level 
and will not be ^rther discussed here. 

What about the more subtle ways in which children at^the elementary 



level learn about the economic system and the different economic ro es for 
men and women? When and how do children form their perceptions of these 
roles'' What effect,-for example, do elementary school texts, story books, and 
teacher attitudes have on the formation of children's ideas about economic man 
and economic woman? Are women presented realistically? Is the work women 
do presented as productive (see Maccia et al. 1975; Key 1975; Frazier and 
Sadler 1973)*^ 

The high school level differs from the elementary in that often economics 
courses or the courses in which^conomic analysis plays a part are elective 
To what extent -do gitls take these courses compared to boys? Does limited 
mathematics background inhibit girls from taking economics at the precollege 
leveP* Survey evidence gathered by CSWEP on professional women 
economists shows that both the fathers and mothers of female economists are 
better educated than the parents of male economists (Strober 1975). Do these 
and other socioeconomic differences exist between boys and girls electing - 
economics at the high school level? Mere generally, are certain groups of girls 
more likely than others^to be exposed to economics, both ins.de and outside 
the classroom? What socioeconomic differences account for this. 

'l Characteristics of High School Econoiiiics Teachers. High school 
economics teachers ahd the social science teachers who provide instruction 
nr&oKoiHics--pter-an"impertant-.role..in shaping student -attitudes toward 
economics. What proportion of these teachers are female? If economics at 
the high schqol level is taught exclusively by ^men, while other sqcia 
sciences are- mainly tought b^ women, does this reinforce the view tTiat 
^ economics is a male-oriented f.efd? To what extent do the attitudes and 
training of economics teachers condition them to indicate that this is a male- 
dominated field? In addition, how does the training of female economics 
teachers compare with that of their male counterparts? 

3 Sex Bias and Sex Role Stereotyping in Teacher Attitudes and 
Materials. Sex bias in both teacher attitudes and materials is a potentially 
powerful force in turning girls away from the study of economics. What do 
"we know al^out'this? Do teachers ofeconomics at the precollege level believe^ 
that women are less able in economics than nien?-Do they b«lieve tha 
economics is more useful to men than women? How does this affect examples 
and illustrations used in classroom teaching? How does it^ffect the teacher s 
expectations regarding student performance? , , ^ . 
- It1i.significant to note that the criteria set forth by the Amencan &:o- 
nomic AsscSiation Textbook Study Committee in 1960 and cnte"a used m 
subsequent studies to evaluate elementary and secondary school textbooks 

' -The American Economic Association CSWEP foimd that professional women economists had 

..h^the absence of a strong mathematics background can mh.bu wotncn who m.ght otherwise 
choose to m^or m economics" (Strober 1975, p. 95). 
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and materials include no referenoe to sex bias (see the Davis paper in this * 
' volume). Does the male orientation of the discipline affect the content of the / 
materials? Is this the result of male dominance within the professmn? Or is it the ^ 
result of the different economic roles assigned to men and women by society? 
What is the best way to identify the nature of possible sex bias in these 
materials?* " 

As a second step, I propose detailed exploration of the three hypothesized 
•explanations presented in section two. Are the explanations valid? Is one more 
powerful than the others in determining the relative level of female ' ' 
economic understanding? These and other questions need to be ^swered 
before we can determine the most effective way to increase female economic 
understanding at the precollege level. 

.'0 

PROPOSED REMEDIES 

If the explanations suggested above are valid, the following actions or 
remedies appear desirable. 

• More women are needed throughout the economics profession. As the 
- number and visibility of women in the profession increases, the notion 

that economics is for men only will be weakened. This is obviously a 
^ large task, but one to which the American Economic Association 
Committee on the Status of Women in the Economics Profession 
(CSWEP) is already devoting substantial energy. 

• More women should be encouraged to become economics teachers at 
the precollege level. This might be achieved by additional counseling 
during teacher training programs to counter possible student teachers' 
views that economics is for men only. In addition, training of all pre- 
college economics teachers should include exposure to the work of 
female economists. 

. • ^ " ■ *' ' 

• Economics materials naust be purged of all sex bias. All new materials 
should be expncitl^:4valuated for their sex bias. In addition^ sex" 
role sterbtyping should be avoided. This does not mean that facts and 
figures on such things as the male-female composition of the labor force 
should not be presented. To the contrary, it is important for girls and 

^, bc^ys both to appreciate the extent of occupational segregation and 

•There are two separate issues here \he treatment of women and sexist language and examples. For 
a study of the treatment of women history te5ctbooks. sec Janice Law Trechcr. * 'Women m 
U S-History High School Textbooks." in Women m Education. Ehzabeth Steincr Maccia ct al., 
I eds As ^n'cxamplc of the type of sex bias in language and examples to be avoided, consider the 
" following quotation from a college textbook. "The Tit' between the money supply and the 
cost of living exists, but it is rather loose and a bit baggy. Like a 36C liberated woman, 
things tend to jiggle around quite a bit"' (Lawrence S. Ritler and WilUam L. Silber. Principles of 
Money. Banking, and Financial Markets, New York. Basic Books, 1974, p. 200) ' 
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discrimination against women. Examples and analysis, however„should 
emphasize that both sexes are capable of filling all. economic rples. 

Female students must be encoiWed to take quantitative and concep- 
tually oriented courses.. This re^iires positive Action on the part of 
guidance counselors and advisors toN^ouniei; the resistenc(?^ of |irls to 
quantitative abstract thinking. 

• We must interest more women in e^onomics^at the pr^callege level. 
In pait, this involves increasing the demand of all students^ parents, 
and school boards for economics at tfie' precollege level ^ discussed 
by W. Lee Hansen in his paper within this volume. One possibility 
is to increase the ntaterial in economics courses on household decision 
making in order to pei;sonalize economics to a greater degree. Whether 
I or not'Such a policy is desirab/lli needs further investigation^ but, in any 
case,^ ''personal economics" should nOl be directed specifically at 
women. It would clearly be countepfdfoductive to have students 
perceive that "personal economics*' is for girls and more traditio'nal. 
economics is for boys. 

It would be undesirable, however, to respond to what we tWnk are girls' 
particular intef&sts in an attempt to attract girls to economics. Girls, as 
individuals, h£^ differing interests as do individual boys, but the. differences^ 
within each sex almost certainly dominate differences across sexes. These^ 
differences suggest the need for variety in topics and examples in economics 1 
courses for both boys and girls.^The only reason for investigating the nature 1 
of these, interest differences across sexes is tc 'help teachers elfmiiiate such ^ 
differences 'in the future. - . , 

One sex-related interest difference may require special attejitjon, 
however. If girls shy away from" economic^ because they perceive it to be 
business related, positive action may be required to attract them to economics. 
As a first step> parents, teachers, guidance counselors, and students need a 
better understanding of the discipline of economics. The use of economic 
tool>andconce|)ts such as scarcity, opportunity cost, and cost-benefit Wialysis, 
in a wide range of situations, including both personal and sociaj decision 
making, needs to be stressed. In addition, economics' relevance to the average 
c^zen as well as to 4he financial or business rpanager requires more emphasis 
^d elaboration. This educational process about the nature of economics, 
while' important for both boys and.girls, may^be particularly relevant for 
girls who have the greater initial resistance to. economics because of its 
perceived business orientation. . 
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Needed 
Materials in 
Precollege 
Economic 
Education* 



James E. Davis 



' In addressing current needs iA economic curriculum materials develop- 
ment, the author begins by reviewing past analyses and evaluations of precol- 
lege materials. In conducting his own analysis of recently published economic 
materials (including audiovisual materials, games and simulation&y^iiil text^ 
materials), the author considers both the content and pedagogy of tl^materi- 
als. Among his conclusions, Davis finds that the treatment of economics con- 
cepts and generalizations, while improved since the 1961 Task Force Report, is 
still inadeqtJate and that most precollege economics materials are unimagina- 
tive in tead^ing/Ieaming configurations. From his review, the author recom- 
mends several development considerations. 



**Dad, is it true that the big bosses of the Bicentennial are Exxon and 
Gulf?" (seven|year-old son). **Daddy, why do I have to learn all the names of 
the rivers in Colorado?'' (seventh-grade daughter)^ **Jim, why is it that school 
administratorsi (principals) become jealous when one junior high school in a 
district jnstallp a new program and another onb doesn't?" (wife who teaches 
seventy^alde social studies). These are the kinds of questions I am asked 
duringViypical evening in the' Davis household.' 

The first question frijghtens me. fily son obviously has been watchiiig some 
of the ads and programs on televisi9n and has an image that Exxon and Gplf run 
the Bicentennial. If I say no*to his question. Til have to come up with some 
evidence to support the negative re^nse — ajid^I don't have much evi3ence 
that^ould satisfy a seven-year-old. If I say yes, I might be correct. The second 
question disgusts me. There are major rivers In^ Colorado. They have vital 
functions such as providing drinking water for Denver, irrigation water for 

James Davis is Associate Director, Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. . BoMldcr, Colorado. 



agriculture in the Southwest, and electncit> for Los*Angeles But I don\k|iow 
why my daughter has to learn all the names. Id prefer she learn something 
about how rivers are used! The third question puzzles me. Although T ve been m 
the business of {rying to foster educational change for eigi(f years, the query is a 
new one to me. Does administrative jealousy help or hinder educational 
improvement? I don't know. 

In a real sense the **typical" questions each relate, or shou|||^Late, to this 
conference. The first question has^to do with a child's image of tMkorld — the 
corporate world and its role in societ> . The second has to do with tne nature of 
the social studies curriculum — what it is, what it ought to be. The third question 
has to do with the process of charfge in education — howjt happens, how \l 
should happen, what effects result from change. 

.The questions and issues alsigi. relate to my assigned task for this 
conference — to assess precollege curriculum development needs. To address 
this topic and its related issues, I will first review some of the past evaluations of 
economics curriculum materials. Then I will offer m/own assessment of some 
recently publishe^d materials. After my assessment I will conclude by posing 
some difficuU questions and taking a look into future potent i a liliesjor 
economic education. - \ J 

\ PAST ANALYSES AND EVALUATIONS OF 

ECONOMIQS CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

American Economics Association Textbook. Study Committee 

. - - 

Iti 1959 and 1.9j60 a Tej^tbook Study Committee of the American 
Econftmfcs Association examined secondary-level textbooks in economics, 
social problems, and United States history. The criteria for analysis were as 
follows. , 

} . The principal objective of high school education in economics 
should be goqd citizenship, not the preparation of students for a 
college major in economics. ^ 

2. Economics is a social science and emphasis should be placed 
on the interdependence of decision-makers and the operation of 
economic s^stms, not on the solution ^of problems of the indi- 
vidual . ' 

3 . ^The economic imder standing sought should concern vital mat- 
ters, not trivia: ana the coverage of these shquld be balanced, 
including (as examples) macro- and microeconomics, the genera- 

_^ tio^r of change in a system as well as its statis operation, and 
\ ^ international as well as domestic problems, 

4. The approach to economic matters should be essentially ^ 
analytical, though larded heavily with factual and descriptive , ' • 
material on economic institutions and their development/ 
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5. The nature of value judgments should be explained; whenever 
relevant tfisy should be identified: and the role they play in shaping 

^ economic system, policies, and controversies 'Should be clearly 
stated. Controversial issues should not be avoided, but used^to 
stimulate inte/^st and to drstinguish between fitcts, value- jicdgX 
ments, and impartial analysis as these apply to vital matters. 

6. Factual and analytical errors should be kept to a minimum 
(Economics in the Schools 1963, p. viii). 

The Committee's conclusions reflect a rather sad situation: 

U is the Committee's considered opinion that the high school 
students v^Hiose knowledge of economics has been acquired through 

• couhes circumscribed by the textbooks principally used in the 
three social studies courses ( including economics) would be quite 

• unprepared to cope under standingly with most problems of 

economic public policy ( Economics in the Schools 1963, p. ix). 
^' 

the following broad generalizations were set forth by the Committee: 

/. Most texts are oriented around the individual. 

2. Significant topics are omitted; others receive"^' urtwaranted 
attention. ^ 

3. Routine description dominates, analysis. 

4. Value jufigments are seldom identified or examined. 

5 . ' 'Presentations are hiarredby some errors of fact and analysis . 

6. Some redeeming features exist. [The Committee felt that, 
given the above cnticisms, a student w^uldon the whole be better 
off by having read the texts. At least the student would have some' ■ 
minimum understanding of economics and would be able to com- 
municate more effectively.] {Economicsln the Schools 1963, p. 
ix-xii). ' ' f ^ ' 

Townshend-Zellner Study 

In a paper presented at the Joint Council on Economic Education's (JCEE), 
session of American Economic Association, (AEA) annual meeting in De- 
. cember 1969, Norman Townshed-Zellner reported on his analyses of 12 post- 
1963 economics texts used in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. Supplemen- 
tary text materials were omitted so the analysis would be comparable with the 
1959-6(T texts analyzed by the Textbook Study Committee. The comparison is / 
shown in Table 1 . 

The Townshend-Zellner analysis used the same categories as the Textbook 
Study Committee, His conclusions are somewhat more encouraging than those 
of the Committee. 

Compared to this [ihc 1963 report] bleak picture of deficiency, we 
evaluated roughly half of the current twelve texts as being adequate 
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in nine of the ten criteria. In the remaining criterion, namely, the 
appropriate degree of emphasis on analysis relative to description , 
we felt that all twelve 4exts met the standard of at least marginal 
adequacy (Townshencl-Zellner 1969, p. 26). 

TABLE 1 

Evalu^ipn of Twelve Current Texts On the Basis of Criteria Used In the 
AEA Textbook Report 







Evaluation 


■ 


Criteria 


Eight 
1959-60 
. Texts 


Twelve 
Current 
Texts 






Ade- 
^ quate 


Inade- 
quate 


Ade- 
quate 


Inade- 
quate 


A. 


.'Coverage • ^ 
A-1. Treatment of aggregative 
economics and the problems 
instability . 


* 0 
• 


8 


6 


6 




■9 

A-2. Role of government 




■ 


6 


6 




^^-3. "Treatment of growth and change 


0 


8 


5 


7 




- A-4. Treatment of the insatiability of 
human wants and the scarcity of 
resoiirces to satisfy them 


* 


8" 


8 


4 




A-5, Treatment of economics as a 
social science omitting emphasis 
on the solution of problems of 
the individual (as consumeror 
producer) 




8=" 


6 


,6 




A-6. Avoidance of disprofwrtionate 
attention to individual topics 




8^ 


r ^ 

i * 


5^ 


B. 


Role of analysis vs. description 


o'^ 


8^" 


■ 


0 


C. 


'Quality and competence of analysis 




8^ 


6 


6 


D. 


Concern with system-orientation and 
system content * 

-Value judgtnents and controversy 


0 


8^' 


6,. 


6 


E. 


0 


i 


5 


7 



T 



a. No precise "figure given, but implication was given^hat all texts were 
inadequate. 

b. ^.Note, however, **We entered the specific disclaimer that appro- 
" priate emphasis on analysis did not im^ly that all books evidenced 

' adequate analysis. To try to be analytical^is one thing, to succeed, 

another" (Townshend-Zellner 1969, p.. 26). 

. # 




, It IS important tdfiote that the Townshend-Zellner analysis extended the 
minimum criteria used by the Textbook Study Committee, although discipline 
content remained the main concern. The three classifications of '*extended-^ 
criteria were: 

/. Further spec'^ication of minimum criteria: exahiple: What 
is the author's focus in the text's opening and closing 
emphasis? (Townshend-Zellner 1969, p. 3S). 
, 2. Other-than-minimum -criterion^jeconomics based:. 
Example: is any effort made to treat the interrelations of 
economics with other social sciences and other areas of 
study? (Townshend-Zellner 1969, p. 39). 
3. Other-than-minimum criterion: not economics-based; 
Example: Are chapter lengths appropriate for assignment 
units? (Townshend-Zellner 1969, p. 42). 

The report concludes that as a whole.'* we have a reasonable number of 
acceptable ones [high school economics texts]'' (Townshend-Zellner 1969, p. 
44). This condusion probably certifies some positive impact of the National 
T^k Force Report, as wetl as the influence of college textbook writers who 
entered the precollege field (Economic Education in the Schools 1963). 

7973 Social Studies Materials Evaluations, Grades h12 

In 1971 and I972,the ioint Council on Economic Education (JCEE)^ with 
financial support from the Sears Roebuck Foundation, undertook the 
examination of the economics content of social studies textbooks, grades 1-12. 
The Council formed four committees to anal>ze the materials by grade level 
clusters: 

1. Elementary, grades 1-6; analysis of ten textbook series 
published in 1968 or later. 

2. Junior high, grades 7-9; analysis of 39 textbooks published 
in 1968 6r later."-* 

3. High school, grades 10-12; analysis of ten civics or govern 
meni texts, two problems of democracy series and one problems of 
democracy text, six geography texts, two anthropology texts, two 
sociology texts, and three sets of national curriculum project material^ 
in geography, anthropology, and sociology published since 1968. 

4. High, school, grades II and 12; analysis of nine wojid and 
ten U.S. history texts published since 1967. 

The committees found they could not possibly analyze all the materials 
available within the grade clusters. Therefore, they selected materials on the 
basis of recent publication dates and extent of use^ based on representative 
sam'ples of school district 

Analysis criteria were^similar.for each committee. Although the books 
were not judged against the datailed outlme of the National Task Force Rc(>ort, 



the Report was used as a general guideline. Specifically, each committee 
analyzed the text materials on the basis of the following questions: 

/. What concepts, generalizations and principles are ^ 
treated? 

2. Are the concepts important and treated in an analytical 
manner? ; 

3. Is the order of the ecofiomic content systematic'^ 

4. Are the economic concepts, generalizations and principles 
defined^ stated or explained accurately? 

■ 5. How understandable and interesting is the treatment 
of economics for the intended audience? 
6. How useful are the teaching aids?. (O'Neill 1973, p. 12)/ 

it should be stressed that the purpose of the analyses was to examine the 
treatment of the economics in the textbooks. Criticisms concerning the 
treatment of economics should not be generalized to the treatment of the other 
disciplines (history, sociology, etc.)* ^ 

The report on the evaluation of elementary texts stated that there* was more 
coverage and to some degree more systematic treatment of economics than 
what had existed in previous editions. This was especially true for texts at the 
primary level, grades J -3. At the intermediate level, grades 4-6, there was less 
coverage. There was a* lack of disciplihe structure throughout the texts; 
similarly, there was inadequate treatment of the market system^ In all the 
elementary materials examined, inadequate or inaccurate definitions and errors 
of 'analysis were apparent. These inadequacies related to concepts such as 
goods;, services, resources, money, capital, demand, supply, and income 
(Davison, Kilgore, and Sgontz 1973). ^ 

The general shortcomings of all the elementary textbook series included: 

~ (a) ihe absence of a well'dev eloped ecohomc model, illustrating 
the basic concepts, fundamental relationships among concepts, 
and a pattern of spiral development: (b) the lack of a new content 
framework in which concepts can be meaningfully presented in 
termrof tfie experience and developmental stage of the learner: 
^or (c) the continued use of conventional cof^ent without sufficient 
restructuring or reinterpretation qjf this content to fit the newer 
demands for conceptual development as well as demands for 
"inquiry : learning processes (Davison, Kilgore, and Sgontz 
1973, i>. 60). 

Thirty-nine junior high textbooks were analyzed in four. categories- 
United States history (22), civics and government (6), urban problems and 
the city (3), and W9rld history and cultures, world, geography, and area 
studies (8). The assessment of the U.S. history texts -indicated that there was 
uneven, or no, treatment of economics in the books, that the economic content 
discussed was oversimpHfied, and that there .was littl^ relationship between 



what'was presented* in the texts and the National Task Force Report. 
(It should be noted here that some of the history texts analyzed for 
junior high level were actually written for the high school level.) Only one 
of six civics and government textbooks analyzed had a systematic treatment of 
economics. Jus*t one of three urban problems books had any identifiable 
economics content, although^there was some fociis.in the texts on resources, 
especially natural resources. It) the world history and world cultures books 
there seemed to be considerable attention to economics. However, in all these 
books there was a kck of systematic treatment of the discipline as well as an 
inadequacy of clarification and explanation, ■ 

. The junior high school commktee, assuming that analyzing textbooks 
can- give an indication of the natWe of the economics taught, stated, 
. . most junior high school studen^ will not attain a satisfactory level of 
econqmic understanding" (Watson et\L 1973, p. 43). The committee's 
final conclusion merits quotation. ^ 

Most discouraging all is the economic content found in the 
' *'new" books, spme of which are the fruit of the prestigious 
national social studies projects. These books are excellent texts 
in many ways and are, on balance, superior to what went before 
them. They will probably be widely used during the next decade ' 



The high school committee 'that analyzed nonhistory text materials 
added criteria to its analysis that focused on the quality of the material's 
stated objectives. Using the Bloom Taxonomy, the committee concluded 
that most objectives in most' materials were rhetorical and at the lowest 
level of the taxonomy (memory). The notable exceptions to this conclusion 
were the national social studies curriculum projects analyzed. ' 

Concerning the economics content of the materials, the co.mmittee's 
^ist of criticisms was similar to that of the other committees — lack of 
analysis, lack of conscious treatment of economics (implying that there was 
oJ)ponunity in the materials for ddaling with economics), errors of fact and 
omission, misapplication of concepts, an^ lack of systematic organizatioa 
of economics content. The committee also pointed out that much of the 
content was bland* and issueless. With regret the committee concluded (as 
had the AEA Textbook Study Committee in. 1963), 

' . . . the high school students whose knowledge of economics 
^ has been acquired through courses circumscribed by the textbooks 
principally used in the three social studies courses (government, 
. problems of democracy, and geography) 'would be quite unpre- 
pared to xppe understandably with most problems of economic 
public policy (Weidenaar et aL 1973, p. 28). 



(Watson et al. 1973, p. 42). 



I^ie committee that examined high sqhool wofkf and U.S., history 
textbooks observed that there had been a great improvement in the attempts 
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to include economics in the texts. In addition to the criticisms which the 
other high school committee made, the world and U.S. history committee 
was very concerned that students would not have the opportunity to use 
(economic) analysis to examine problems in an histoncal context and to relate- 
such analysis to contemporary problems. Another drawback to the materials 
analyzed was- the lack of narrative to help either students or teachers 
comprehend a structure of ecoRohu'cs or the fundamental concepts of the 
discipline (O'Neill 1973). 

Elementary Materials Evaluation, 1975 

In 1975 two of the onginal elementary evaluation committee members 
(with an9ther coauthor) published an updated report of five elementary 
textbook series. Four of |he five series had been published since the 1973 
report. The authors* analy sis showed that the treatment of economics was not as 
high quality as the treatment in the texts reviewed for the 1973 report. As found 
in the 1973 report, the best treatment of economics was at the primary 4evel 
(grade's 1-3). The criticisms were somewhat similar to the earlier report — lack 
of structure, lack* of clarity of definition,-no discussion of relationsh^s among 
concepts, loo much description, and no analysis. 

Interestingly, the 1975 report showed a serious concern about pedagogy. 
The text series were analyzed based oh three general areas: objectives, 
suggested activities, anjd evaluation methods. AllHough critical of the quality of 
ol)jectives stated in most of the texts (including the rationale or lack of rationale 
' for selecting objectives)v the analysts offered some positive comments related 
to the sujggested activities, indicating that there has been considerable 
improvement in this area over earlier elementary series. The analysts found all 
the series woefully lacking in the area of student evaluation techniques 
(Davison et al. 1975). 
* Two series. The Taba Program in Social Science, published by Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company, and Our Working World, written by Lawrence 
Senesh and published by Science Research Associates, were not included in the 
elementary cpmmit^^e*s analysis. My judgment of these two series, based on 
the Committee*s criteria, indicates that if they had been included in the survey 
the resulting conclusions with respect to the treatment of economics and 
associated pedagogy would have^been considerably more positive. 

Audiovisual Materials Evaluation 

To update an earliewgport, the JCEE*s Audiovisual Materials Evaluation 
Committee reviewed 251 films, filmstrips, and transparencies in 1972. (In a 
1969 report the committee had recommendit^9nly~len percent of approximately 
1,(XX) items reviewed as useful for economic education.) Using the National 
Task Force Report as a general guideline, a committee of ten professionals in 
economics, ecpnopaic education, and social studies education reviewed the 
materials afid approved 107 of the 251 reviewed. - ' 



The analysis showed: (I) a preponderance of materials for the upper 
grades, (.2) no contribution df new materials for grades 4-8 since a previous 
report (1969), and (3) serious underrepresentation of matenals m some of the 
more teachable conceptual areas for grades K-3. Table 2 shows the percentage 
distribution by grade level and general topic of the committee^ recent findmgs. 

TABLE 2 

1972 JCEE Committee Evaluation of Audiovisual Materials in Economl<Ss 
Distribution of Items Recommended by^opic and Grade Level 



K-3 4-8 9-12 



A. 


General Nature of Economics 




■ -<7c 


1009b 


B. 


Markets, Prices and Resource Allocation 


36 


16 


47 


C. 


^r4R5oine Determination, Stabilization and 
Growth 


6 


16 


78 




Role of Government and Economic 
Institutions 


ii 


11 


78 


E. 


International Economics, 






100 


F. 


Comparative Economic Systems and 
Economic History 


• 


56 » 
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(Kronish 1972, p. 7) 



Commenting that 65 percent of the acceptable output was confined to grades 
9-12, the committee stated, "Despite moVe than 20 years of experience 
proving the contrar> , producers of audiov isual matenals in economic education 
appear to be of the opinion that economic anal>sis cannot be successfully 
incorporated into the work of the earliest grades m school ( Kronish 1 972, p. 7). 

Comments on Previous Materials Evaluations 

In previous materials evaluation studies, the evaluators' prime concern 
was the quality of content treatment in/the products. Even though the report 
titles indicate that the analysts evaluated teachihg strategies, little of this type 
evaluation is actually reported. One of my concerns abqut the analyses is 
their lack of emphasis on pedagogy — a consideration of the author'^ view 
of the discipline, of society, and of education; the relationships among 
learning objectives, content, instructional theory, and teaching strategies; 
conditions that relate to learning; and evaluation. (Note: These general 
categories closely parallel the categories of the Curriculum Materials Analysis . 
System (CMAS) developed .by the staff of the Social Science Education 
Consortium in 1967 and revised in 1971.) 

We have known for some years in education that teaching involves 
much more than just presentation of content. Most of us would agree that 
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^the content of what is to be taught is important, perhaps the most important 
ingredient in teaching-learning situations. However, vital cntena m evaluating 
materials are left out when short shnft is given an author's view (rationale); ^ 
' what we want students to learn, feel, and do (objectives); how facts, 
concepts, generalizations are to be learned (instructional theor>' and teaching 
strategies), under what conditions learning is to take place (antecedent 
conditions); and whether learning did take place and how students and* 
teachers viewed the experience (evaluation). If we teamed one important 
thing in the curriculum matenafs development movement of ^e sixties, it 
was that we needed to become much more concerned and k^iowledgeable 
as developers about schools, kids, teachers, and teaching. Hopefully, if the 
^ opportunity comes to develop new economics materials, we will be willing 

to draw on the knowledge of those developers who have wisdom to share. 

Beyond these general concerns, 1 have some s'^pecific reservations about 
each of the past analyses. For example, the AEA textbook committee paid 
almost no attention to pedagogy However, the committee did place some 
emphasis on whether the author explained the nature of value judgments * 
' presented in the economic texts ^i.e. th/author's rationale). The overriding 
concern about tITe quality of content treatment "was probably appropriate 15 
years ago. Economics was becoming more a subject of study in the precollege 
^ curriculum than- ever before and economists had a stake in judging how the 

discipline -was handled. In my judgment, however, evaluation of current _ 
textbooks based "solely on treatment of content is inappropriate today. 

The Townshend-Zellner report which extended the textbook committee's 
cnteria did show two pedagogical concerns. First the author pointed out that 
''monolithic- academic oj^entation" of the high school texts judged 
**acceptable" would benefit only the more capable students and would be 
ineffective for the beJow-average, slow-reading, culturally disadvantaged 
student (Townshend-Zellner 1969, p. 67). , ' \ 

" The JCEE committees were asked to assess the understandability and 
interest of the economics presented, as well as the usefulness of the teaching 
' aids. Pedagogical concerns were addressed in varying degrees. The 1973. 
elementary textbook committee expressed a concern with*the lack of treatment 
of economics at the intermediate grade level (grades 4-6) and called for pror 
viding content .help for teachers at ail levels ift text guides. The 1975 
elementary committee did ^ v^ry thorough job in anal:f'zing teaching strategies 
Unfortunately, the committee found the five elementary series void of sound 
pedagogy. ' ' ^ ' ' 

While the junior high committee encouraged "^developers to provide 
content assistance for teachers, it offered little in the w^y of analysis or 
critique of the materials' pedagogy, except to state concern about the 
sequencing of econohiics content. 

The high school committee that examined texts in government, problems 
of democracy ,^ geography, .sociology, and anthropology was very concerned 
about the level or quality of learning objectives (law-level memory to 



- ■ higher-level analysis). However, the comntitiee found that most matenals 
reviewed contained mostly lower-level learning objectives. Other kinds of 
pedagogieal concerns were not examined in depth by the committee. The 
high school committee that analyzed history texts focused^gn inquiry-onented 
materials. Although .the committee did not define any particular inquiry 
strategy, it was concerned w^th students being abk to define problems, 
hypothesize, and draw conclusions. The committee's conclusion that inquiry 
provides the greatest potential for teaching economics clearly points to 
possible new developmental directions. 

The audiovisual materials committee did express a concern that available 
materials had-not reached *'the full potential of instaictional technology"* 
(Kronish 1972. p. 11). The committee bemoaned the stoicture of most of the 
materials that presumed a traditional classroom with students m a passive 
learning role. 

Slaving completed this review of published evaluations on social studies 
and economics curriculum materials, let us turn our attention to assessing 
more recently published materials for teaching precollege economics. 

ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF RECENTLY 
PUBUSHED i\^ATERIALS 

In e;arly November 1975 I wrote letters to 26 publishers of economics 
materials, naming the economics matenals I wished to review. In addition, I 
visited over 50 publishers of social studies materials dunng the annual National 
Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) meetings in Atlanta in late November 
1975 In response to my' request to* review economics materials at the 
NCSS meeting. 1 received some interesting comments from publishers. 
"Oh, you want some of our stuff on consumerism." (No,Tdidn't.) **Let me 
see. we have some new material on career education that is related to 
economies.'' (It wasn't.) "NVe didn^t bring' our text with us. but we'll be 
happy to send yoi^a copy.'' (They 'did.) "We have one book out. but it doesn't 
^ . have a teacher's guide." (It didn't.) 

% My cutoff date for accepting review matenals was January 1, 1976. 

1 - Matenals arnving after that date are not included in the report that follows. 
. Many materials, especially simulations and games, were already available in 
the Resource anjd Demonstration Center of thcikSocial Science Education 
Consortium Three categories of economics materials were examined—, 
audiovisual materials, games and simulations, and text materials (including 
basic economfcs texts and supplementary print materials). It is fairly safe to 
assume that the materi^s reviewed here are representative of what is 
, available, Especially in light of previous reviews. 

Evaluation of Audiovisual Materials 

Twenty-two filmstnp and filmloop serfes were examined., Using cnteria 
similarto those of the audiovisual matenals committee (see Table 2), Ijudged 
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nine of these series to be acceptable, mostly on the basis of content treatment. 
The distribution by topic and grade level of the nine series is shown in 
below. Note the addition, of .one new category, 'Current Economic Pro^ps" 
(e.g. economics and ecology)/ 

TABLES 

7976 Davis EvalUMtion of Audiovisual MatBiials 

Distribution of Number of Items Recommended by 
Topic and Grade Level 







4-8 " . 9-12 


A. 


General Nature of Economics 


1 1 


B. 


Markets, Prices, and Resource Allocation 


2 


C. 


Income Determination, Stabilization, • 
and Growth 


2 


D. 


Role of Government and Economic 
Institutions 


1 

. ) . 


E. 


International Economics 




F. 


Comparative Economics Systems^and 
Economic History 


1 


G. 


Current Economic Problems (e.g. ecology 
and economics) 


1 



Three comments should be made concerning my review. First, I found 
nothing availablfe for the early element±7 level and only three items (one of 
which was acceptable) for grades 4-8. Second, many of the items I judged to 
be apj)ropriate for grades 9-12 did not have -statements indicating the 
appropriate level; a few had statements indicating they were appropriate for 
either junior or senior high. Third, orily three it^ems on the acceptable list 
had teacher materials that could be (Considered useful pedagogically.' 

Evaluation of Games and Simulations ^ 

In the past ten years many persons and groups have undertaken the 
development of ro^e-plays, simulations, simulation/games, and games aimed 
at enhancing learning: In large part these learning activities have beeh 
developed for the social studies classroom. Proponents claim simulation-type 
activities ( 1 ) relate directly to student interest, (2) focus on the real social world 
and its problems, (3) involve the student directly and actively in the>leaming 
process, and (4) enable students to better organize their own experiences 
(i.e. learn more). 



Since the use of simulations and games is rejaiively newT research 
results are mixed. However, there are some indications that simulations 
and games can be effective in learning* of facts* concept development, 
development of sympathetic understanding of social problems, and develop- 
ment of positive attitudes toward subject matter and toward school (Chapman, 
Davist and Meier 1974). 

Economics was^one of the first content areas in which simulation and 
game development took place. The literature is full of early reports on 
simulated production situations and market operations. Recently there has been 
considera1)le development of more complex simulations and gameS'involving a 
variety of economic activities (e.g. one simulation involved purchasing factors 
of production, choosing among production alternatives, marketing, and 
creating a*money system). Also, some attention has been given the develop- 
ment of simulations and games on social problems, many having economic 
implici^lions. , 

TABLE 4 



Distribution of Economics Simulations and Games 

by Topic and Grade Level* • 






4-6 




10-12 


A. 


General Nature of Economics 1 


8 


3 


4 


B, 


Markets, Prices, and Resource Allocation 1 


4 


3 
• 


15 


•€.' 


Income Determination, Stabilization, 
and Growth 






3 


D. 


Role of Government and Economic 
Institutions 


1 


1 


4 


E. 


International Economics ' - ' - 


* 1^ 


2 


7 


F. 


. Comparative Economic Systems and 
Economic History 








G. 


'- Current Ecdnomic Problems (e.g. ecology 

and econoraits) ♦ 


1 . 


1 


s 




Column Totals 2 


15 


10 


38 




.Percentage Distribution by Grade Level 3. 1 


23.1 


15.4 


58.4 




•Grand Total 






65 



*In prepanng this table the foUowmg sources of information were used: Lewis and Wentworth,* 
Gaims and Simulations for Teaching Ecgnomics. Zuckerman and Horn, The Guide to Simula^ ^ 
tionslGames for Education and Training, Stadsklev, Han^hook of Simulation Gaming in Social 
Education, Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data BoSPTSocial Science Education Consor- 
tium^Inc. * * ' - 




Table 4 shows the; distribution by general topic area and grade level of 
65 nonconiputer simulations and games that purport to focus on economics 
content. In developing the table there was no attempt to assess the content 
quality of a game or simulation, and games or simulations dealing with 
personal finance, the stock market, and business management were not 
included. The topic categone^ are the same as those used in evaluating audio- 
vvisual materials, including the economic problems category 

Over hal^e available games have been developed for the senior high 
school leveL grades 10:12. (Seven games, evaluated as appropriate for either 
junior or senior high, were placed in the scnror high categor> to avoid double 
counting.) Even if some of the grade iO- 1 2 games are appropriate for grades 7- 
9, it appears the junior high and middle school Jevels have not had much 
attention from game developers. Ver> few learning. simulations and games 
have been developed for grades J -3 in economics or any other subject area 

A substantial percentage (35.4 percent) of the available games focus on 
markets, pricey, and resource allocation. Strikmgl>, there are no games which 
had a predominant focus on other economic s> stems or on economic history 
This observation is underscored by Zuc^erman and Horn; 

^ We have noticed that there are no listed simulation games which deal 
with any economic system other than tlie now-mythical American 
free-enterprise system. There is no opportunity to study socialist 
economics, communist economics' managed economies, let alone the 
Ne\y Industrial State in which we Currently reside (Zuckerman and Horn 
1973, p. 1^61). 

Also, It should be noted that most simulations and games in economics arp 
fairly complex and involve knowledge of or learning about many concepts or 
decision making based on considerable information generated during the game 
or simulation. What seems to be lacking are simulations that focus on one or 
two concepts (e.g. utilit> , trade, opportunit> cost). Zuckerman and Horn single 
out one game to underscore this point: 

Wheat Market is recommerjded for its elegance, it deals with a 
single concept, cost determination through supply /demanil forces, 
and causes players^ to understand the concept in their bones 
instead of just fiddling around with \\ords (Zuckerman and Horn 
1973, p. 161). 

/ 

One last point regarding simulations and games relates to the predominant 
focus in many economics games on wealth accumulation as a primary goal 
Zuckerman and Horn state the criticism quite well. ^ 



They [economics simulations and games] can be criticized in 
that the accumulation of wealth is considered to he the mono- 



maniacial goal of all players .... Interested simulation users 
might Wish to explore the consequences tp the modelled economic 
systenhJf the players arel)ffered the opportunity to pursue more 
enlightened goats. Does the economy depend upon greed and pack- 
rat success or can people and productivity form a mutually 
respecting relationship? (Zutkerman and Horn 1973, p. 161). 

Evaluation Of Print naterials ' ' 

Eighteen commercially pub^ed sets of cumculum'matenals (textbooks, 
paperback, series, and supplementary pnnt materials) were reviewed. Five 
sets were published between 1966 and 1971, two in 1973, sevetiinj974, three 
in 1975, arid one in 1976. twelve sets of the materials were designed ^ 
for a semester or longer; the other si-x sets varied in recommended classroom 
use time from two to nine weeks. Seven of the materials sets reviewed 
included components other than a textbook (paperback or hardcover) and a 
simple t^chi^g guide; such components included associated audiovisual 
materials^imulations or games, a separate rationale statement, and a detailed 
teacher's guide. 

The content criteria 1 used for review were similar to those used ^y 
the JCEE committees, in general I was concerned about the adequacy of 
treatment of the economics content. Judgment was made on the basis of only 
the economics content included. For example, if a set of materials focused, 
on markets I considered only whethef thematen^ls' treatment of markets was 
systematic, analytical^ accurate, andunderstandable. Because of the nature of 
the materials examined, 1 w^as less concerried about coverage than either the 
AEA Textbook Committee or Norman Townshend-Zellner. 
. Going beyond' the earlier materials evaluations (with perhaps the excep- 
tion of the 1975 dementary;textbook committee>, a second set of criteria was 
applied to t^te pedagogy used by ihe author or developer. Bid the author 
state.a rationale (i.e. the author's position Regarding the nature of economics, 
nature of society, etc.)? Were general and specific instructional objectives 
stated? Wasuhere evidence that the author developed or adopted an overall 
instructional theory and specific teaching strategies? Were materials provided 
for assessing course/unit outcomes? Finally, 1 assessVd whether there was any 
evidence tfcat the materials had been field-tested..^ X 

My m^in goal in evaluating pedagogy was not to nro4uce a detailed assess- 
ment of the dpality of the rationale and objectives, thltnstructional theory and 
teaching strategjes, and evaluation, it was simply to determine if the author/ 
developer had /attended to pedagogy. (Some materials analysts would be 
appalled at merely asking about the existence of pedagogy! time did not permit 
th^ extensfve analysis required to publish individual analy-ses of each materials 
package.) It should be noted that the general categories I used in evaluation are 
those ^fourid in the Social Scietice Education Consortiuiji's Curriculum 
Materials Analysis System apd those used in the SSEC's Social Studies Cur- 
riculum Materials Data Book analyses. \ 




Table 5 sho^s my assessment of the 18 sets of curriculum materials by 
grade level clusters according to the three assessment categories. 
' "^^ ' * 

, ^ TABLE 5 

OaWs Azs9%smBnt of 18 Sets of Economics Curriculum MatBrlals 
by Grade L9VbI Clustw 



Criteria 



Grade Level Cluster 
7-9 



A* I** 


A 


I 


A 


I 


Treatment of Economics Content - syste- 


4 0 


3 


0 


8 


3 


matic, analytical, accurate, under- 












standable ' ' ^ 












Pedagogical Considerations - existence of 


3 1 


2 


1 


_ 3 


8 


author rational, instructional objec- 












tives, instru<ittoi^al theory and 












leaching strategies, assessmem pl^s 












Evidence of^^ytet^erials Field Test 


2 ,2 




2 

♦ 


' 2 


9 



*Adequate<^o meet criteria (A) 
**!nadequate to meet criteria (I) 

' It is not surprising that about two-thirds of the materials sets were? 
* developed for the senior high level, grades 10-12. Historicfally, economics, 
if it is-taught at all , is taught af the senior high level , usually in the twelfth grade. 
One set of materials for a oHe-semester course was" written for the ninth-gr^de 
^ level , This set could probably not be used below that grade level . The other two 
sets for the upper elementary level (grades 4-6) is about what might be expected 
given schools* proclivity for adapting and paying with one elementary social 
studies series rather than making extensive use of supplementary materials. 

In terms of the materials' content, I foM/id the treatment of economics 
to be adequate in 15 of 18 c^es, although in nrian/cases'there was no attempt^ 
to cover the many .aspects of the discipline. Those materials that did not 
, 'measure up had a common problem;— too much stress. 6*A trivial description. 
One text purported to .teach economics analytically, but it merely described 
some ihstitutionaf arrangements in rather^ague generalities. Another text 
concentrated on what,.! call **what ares'* (existing' institutions, markets, 
incjukritfs) and **who are^** (bankers, stockbrokers, businesspersons) in. a 
, context "of promoting free enterprise. And one materials set had some 
interesting activities that might enable students to do some ana)ysi$"but had very 
little substantive economics content for students to use in doing the activities. 
*' ' ' ^Many of the materials' i-eferred to the NationaLTask Forc^ Report as a 

basis for selecti;ig and organizing content. In only two cases was there a 
conscious attempyby authors to have students examine the assumptions ^of -• 
ihe V.S. economic system and share their own beliefs and attitudes about, 
. ' the goals dfnfe'Aperican economy. 
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Only eigyi of 18 sets of matenal^couid pas|v muster in pedagogy — five 
of seven for grades 4-9. three of eight for grades 10- 1.2. "A common fault was 
thejnadequacy of the teacher materials Most'contaiQ^ed'a ver> short content* 
pyefFview, follo^edj^the answers to the text discussion que>;tions, followed 
by test questions that usually demanded student recall. These materials seem 
tojTieto invite a teachmg strategy 1 eall LR"^— lecture, read, recite, regurgitate. 
V*"" ^Those materials judged acceptable vaned considerably. I suspect some 
practitioners might fmd them unacceptable The text guide for one materials 
set included a thoughtful rationale, some ver> specific student learning objec- 
tives, and some good exam questions tied to the objectives However, in this 
guide there were no teachmg suggestions. Two materials sets had expliciUy 
V stated rationale^ for both content selection and choice of instructional 
theory There were detailed teachers' guides included v^ith the two sets 
which stated objectives, detailed student activities, and outlined evaluation 
plants. One of the two, sets included a separate book ^n the teaching 
strategies and methods to be employed in the course. Interestingly „ there was 
more consideration of peda^gy in the materials for lower grades than those 
for the senior high leveUJ^t of the elementary materials are highly activity 
oriented and require considerable explanation of teaching strategies. 

In the past few years state legislatures, as well as many school districts, 
have mandated that publishers give evidence that curnculum materials have 
been field-tested before "the materials are purchased It is discomforting, 
bu^ not surprising, to learn that only five of 18 sets of tnatenals .reviewed 
showed evidence of any field testing 1 did not go beyond the publishers' 
statements that materials wpce field ^sted, so I do not know the nature of the 
field testing. 




Evaluation Concluiions 



There are sevenNnajor conclusions concerning existing materials for 
teaching.precoHege economic^, •f^ 
^ i . The National Task Force Report has had a significant itnpact on the 
development of economics materials at the precollege level. The Report 
has probably been responsible for both the quantity of materials 
developed in the past ten years and the content organization of the 
materials. Unfortunately, it is alsojikely th^the Report and the college 
textbook model have been responsible for the many tomes 'tHhich 
exist for teaching economics at the senior high level. 
2 Relatively more materials exist for teaching economics at the senior 
high level than for other levels. This is the case fof all types of economics 
materials 

3. Treatment of economics concepts and geriSllizations in precollege 
social studies textbooks at all levels is generally inadequate, Inade- 
quacies include the lack of systematic treatment of economics content, 
lacR^of definitions, inaccurate use of content; and authors' failure to 
take "advantage of opportunities to include disciplinary content. 
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4. With the exception of a few sets of mateiials, resources for teaching 
economics at the precoljege level are mostly uhe;?citing, unimagi|iative, 
and'uncreative m teachiog/learning configurations. Monsov^r, th^^re is 
- Jittle evidence to indicate that materials have been thoughtfully field- 
tested with the client groups for^which they were intended. 
5!. The treatment of the discipline of economics in precollege curricu- 
lum materials has improved considerably since the publication of the 
AEA textbook committee report. 
* 6. Some confusion exists with respect to the appropriate level at which 
many precollege economics materials are to be used. This is especially 
true at the junior and senior high school levels. ^ ♦ 
7. There is a lack of treatment in existing materials of some economics 
content/probl6m areas. These include: 

a. ^anaj^sis of patterns of the reasons for U.S. income distribution. 
- * b". analysis of assumptions and values underlying the economic 
system. ' ^ ^ '' 

c. analysi^f-third world economies vis-a-vis developed economies. . 

d. problems related to economic' discrimination, especially with^ 
' - regard to women, blacks, and Chicanos. 

0. problems'rel^ted to economic power ^f labor unions, large firms, 
conglomerates, -and 'multinational^ , ^ ^ 

^ f., problems related to the role' of regulatory agencies. 

g. analysis^ of other economic systems, including- other wa^ of 
thinking about resource allocation (e.g. Bucjdhist economics). 

h. problems or controversy withfn th^ discipline regarding the 
current policy issu^ concerning inflation and unemployment. ^ 

.i. problems related to the power or lack of power of the individual 
operating, in' the' economy ^ • • ' 

In the past ten or 1 5 years many econom/^ts have become concerned abopt 
these areas of interest. These concStTis (e.g. maldistribution of incfome, 
discrimination, questioning of \i\ucs underlying the operation of the U.S 
economy) are expressed frequently in popular journals and news magazines 
and are potentially exciting areas of study for 'precollege ^stucients TheiN 
omission may reflect the problem of translating **cUtting edge''* knowledge 
into cumculum. Or the omission'may reflect an unwillingness on the part of 
materials developers and/or publishers to*address cpntroversiaK issues at the 
precollege level. Whatever the reasop, the. issues are not being addresse<l 
in existing precollege economics materials. . ' - ^ . 

RECOMMENDATIONS. FOR FUTURE PRECOLLEGE ^ 
ECONOMICS MATERIALS . 

%j . 

Now, let me share yith you my idealize^" image about precqllege 
economics materuiLs five year-s fnam now. In my imagination there would exist 
for economics teachers at -all levels of precollege education (and-h6|efully^at 



, *the college level too) a variety of materials which are solidl> grounded fn the^ 
"discipline: create interesting and exciting leam?ng.situations; address sensitive 
and/provociative probiems arid issues; omit stereotyping and labeling- ask 

A students to examine, probe, and clarify their own values, tho.se of others, and 
those dominant in our society-and help students develop skills of analysis, 
interpersonatretationj, and action takijig. ! 
^ Let me be jnort specific by presenting some recommendations in the 

^ orxier of impbrtance I think necessary to begin improving |he leaching of 
precollege economics*. ' 

' ^ It Is r<comrtended ;hat materials developers, when thinking about 
/ new materials, review existing materiafs for viable ^nuggels." The 
^ review would include the examination of some of the Developmental 
Econoitiip-Education Project (DEEP) materials that have. not had wide 
circulation, a look at the Kazanjian Foundation Award (now called the 
. Jnterfrational Paper Award) ideas, ^nd.a consideration of some ideas 
, from economics curriculum raatenals: that were developed but not 
published. Giverf the progress in ec6i)omics curriculum materials 
^ development during tfr6 past ten yeafs;*it would not seem appropriate 
^ to recommend that oneMarge.national curriculum materials development 
• project be7i4|ded. Rather, it may be more appropriate to support a 
/ number of n^els and projects for a r£asonable developmental time 
penod. Such projects-should have more limited eoals than some of the 
projects of the 1966s; (hey would build upon existing ideas that have 
been partiallyv developed Also, they should take advantage of the 
extensiv^evelopmental expertise now existing/ • 

• ^ Injine with the JCEE textbook evalCianon<:ommittees' finding that 
economics lacks systematic treatment at all levels of social studies 
matenals.<1t is recornmended i\fnhcMasteiCurriqilum Guide program, 
sponsored by the JCEE and afiaired by Professor Lee Hansen, receive 
wide circulation and exposure in the education community. The 
proposed Guide can pro«&e a good first, step toward the development 
^ of more viable precollege economics curriculum materials. V^en 
' complete, the Guide will include a conceptual framework ijlustrating 
^economics content and analytical processes and ^in outline Indicating 
^ • grade placement for economics concepts and generaliEatioijs. 

\ Attention should be paid to the work of Lawrence Se|ie§^ht'and 
Suzanne Helbum (Helbum 1974; Senesh 1968). BToth.Helbum and 
' ^ -Senesh,. who have spent .much of their professional lives developing 
^ precollege -curriculum materials, have designed conceptual structures of 
the discipline of economics. Their curriculum materials reflect t^e use 
of the structures in org^izing curriculum content. ^ 'a^ 
, ^ * Another fmp-ortant document. The Natm^l &ou)\ciiy^^ the Social 
< . Studies Curriculutn Guidelines . published firstin' 1 97 1 , should ^Is9'be / 
: Used when considerirtg economics cumculun; materials dcvelofirfient. 
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* The Guidelmes, including nine major sections and a checklist for 
assessing the current status of a curriculum, present a b^sic rationale 
for the s^ocial studies and focus recommendations on four major kinds 
of sQcial'studies goals: knowledge, abilities, valuing, an.d social partici- 
pation ("Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines" 1971. pp. 853-6.9). 

* * 

Economics curriculum materials should be develbped for students ages 
. 12-15. This recommendation is based on the following jpntentioni: . 
Students in this age group can learn economics. ^ y 

Students of this age group are concerned about current national/ 
- - ^ wory events. 

There is a lack .of all kinds of curriculum materials specifically 
■designed for this age groOp. _ " 
,^ The<*apparent confusion* reg^ding appropriate use levels of junior 
and^senioV high materials demands that more attention be p.a^d 
" , ito this age group. ' ; . , ^ 

Given the trend toward "organization of middle schools and^the 
accompanying reconsiderations of curriculum, there is hn 
' ' ' opportunity to rfiake. a,significant cgrricular impact at_ this 
leveh" • 



It IS recoim^ended that 'new people— economists, educationists, and ■ 
Ijerhaps other social scientists— with fresh ideas and approaches to^ 
curriculum materials development.Thisjs not to say that the "old hands" 
curriculum materials development. This not to say that the "old hands'; 
should not be^rtcluded; it is to say that new blood and old may make fw 
,a more vital product. 

ForelemeQtary school- level (students age 6-11), it is recommended that 
-research" be undertaken to discover whicK ecoftomic donce^ts can be 

learned by this age group with relative efficWy. It is recommended 
• that economics materials apjiropriate for incor^ration in a vanety of 

elementary'curriculum plans "be designecf. One promising practice for 
. \\\t elementary school is'thb work 'currently being done by Marilyn 

Kourilsky.' XnBeyond'Simnlalion u is claime^at students who paTtici-' 
. pate in the-min^-society (economy) perform better cogniti vely and have a - 
' better attitude toward school and toward their peers than students who 

do'not pahicitJdte (Kourilsl^y 1974). - . 

Although there'are a number of senior high materials w.hich are adequate 
. in-content, much improvement of the pedagogical aspects of curnculuni 
materials is neteded at this. level. These improvements .might include: 
" —developing and testing audiovisual 'materials that can be ased 
' • " , • flexiljly in a variety.of learning situations. 

' —developing and festirfg Simulations that are less complex than 
those extanf. The simulaHfflSViight focus ^.n learning single 



concepts,. ^uch as utility, exchange, gains from trade, altema- 
^ * tivfe cost. . . 

—developing artd testing short curriculum uftits, pVhaps dealing 
with current economic problems, designed to engage students 
actively jn the learning process. 

Any, materials. developed should be carefully field-tested under con^ 
trolled conditions and test resillts shojild be made accessible to users and- 
potential users of the materials. , 

Regarding content that is not now addressed, it is recommended that 
developers consider the existing gaps previously identified, especially 

' the gap concerning economic efficacy of individuals. Now is not the 
time for the discipline to retreat from' difficult and sensitive issues or 

' problems. . ^ . ' ^ 

In some education and publishing circles the so-called **dismal science; ' 
is not very popular. New education buzz words such'as* '^values/' 
> "career/' "law-relaied:-'* ^^consunier,'' and **basic skills'' stir mych 
more interest. Perhaps we should. avoid'jhe term ^'economies'' Jn 
discussing new materials wedevelop.,However, I don't have a new buzz, 
word to suggest. ' ' ' ■ ' ^ 



. REMAINING QUESP&A/S 



The recommendations, if implemented, \Vtiuld ce'rtainly enable us to 
make some solid improvement^ in precollege ecpnomic education ^Yet^here 
are'some remaining questions that puzzJdme! Vll list them belo,w, and hope 
they will help the conference discussion. ' ■ ' ^ ' 

. I. Should the federal gch/ernment support curri'culum materials 
development in precoll^e science education, especially social science 
* Education? > • ^ 

2, - What is the implication of the mandates to teacl\ *:free enterprise?"* 
What is.really happening <vith thieve mandates? • . . / 

3. ' It seems there will be'Competitiorrjn the cufriculurjifrpm those who 
arf pressing for consumer: and career education. HoW do we deal wjth' 
this prbblem? Join, resist,' co-opt, or ignore them? 

. 4. ' What are some ways to popularize tt^ teaching of e 
we need sojne ** image makers?" - " * ^ 

5. My recent discussions with commercial publishers indicate theJris 
' aretrenchingto hardback basic texts a la the "back to basics" movement. 
What implications does this have for prec-o||ege eccliomic.'v curriculuip 
materials development? - ' / ' 
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* IMAGES OF POTENTIALITY 
/• . , ' r 

la thi^ paper 1 have shared my analysis and evaluation of they 
status of precoUege economics cumculurA materials development 1 have 
also taken the risk of offering a nWber of recommendations— all of which. 
I believe would enable us to make m> image of curriculum materiab a reality 
But there are more issi^s m economic education than the problem of needed 
currietrtxim materials development. 1 want to dream a bit about some other 
imagesH)f-the future Please join m^. The process is called developing 
images dfpo^enlialKy {Fo?^. Lippitt. and^ Schmdler-Ramman 1973) Looking 
Yive years into the future of economic education, my, images are: 

—economics considered^ school administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers as an infiportapt, integral part of the curriculum— not an 
* add on, supplerrtent, or subject any outside speaker can handle. 

teachers reh.^hing rather than fearing the teaching of economics 

—state legislators laving ceased land desisted from marndating courses 
on *''The Americgh Ec'en^my.** "The Free Enterprise >Sy^tem/' 

' ^ and the like. i ^ * . . - ^ 

—a smQOth-wx>rking, foflabprative comm'umcation/dissemination 
' system that* foSiers good wiU anct^uts ma'terials and icteas into 
the hands of those who will*u»se them. 
. —^eachej educ^ors having demonsu-ated that preparing teachers to'teach 
' Jhe socruUdences. including^conomics.. is an important part of the 
^ .curriculum in teacher educati((>n institutions. ^ 
• —economics pfofessors;^ well as khct pJrofessors in the social 
sciences, usihg a new variety of tea^hing-l^ming configurations 
that excite students\(some of whom will be teadhers)^ create 
greater- student autonomy*, .use wi4er^range dt^esources, and 
develop ijore understanaiBg and concern for the. applications of 
, \ f economic and social science knowledge. ' • , • ^^ . 
^^'he profession of economies Vewarding rather than punishing, praising 
^ rather than>^ticizing. and supporting rather than decrying those 
;\who woultflake th^ professional risk; to engage in development, 
teacher 'training, and^^esearch in economic education. 

Wow, say^What"^ d/camer! Perhaps, but we may have the 
qpportunity/y> make the imageVa reality. 



' AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS ANALYZED BY DAVIS 

At issue: Inflation, Schloat Publishers, Inc. ** 
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Economic Myths: Economic Realities, Eye Gate Publishers 
Economics, Doublcday Multimedia 
Economics and the American Dream, Newsweek, Inc 
Economics and the Future, Doubleday Multimedia 
Economics and the Global Society, Newsweek, |nc 
Our Productive Resources, Doubleday 'Multimedia 
Taxes! Taxes! Taxes!, Multi-Media Produc^ons Inc 



PRINT MATERIAL^ ANALYZED BY DAVIS ^ 

Basif Econqmics, The Insiiuctof Publications, Inc. • . 

Beyond Simulation: The Mfni-Society Approach To Instruction in Economics and Other Social 
Sciences, Educational Resource Associates, Inc. ' ' " . 

, Comparative Economic Systems' An Inqifiry Approach, Holt, .Rmehart and Winstftij, Inc. 
^ Economic Life iri Modem America, Amencan Book pompany , 
Economic Man, Benefic Press ^ . - . / , 

Economics: An Atjalytical Approach. New Editiqn. Ginn and Company 
Economics From The Consumer's Perspective. Science Research Ass6ciatis ^ - 
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Economics in Society, Addison -Wesley Publishing Company 
Economics. The Science of Common Sense. Southwestern Publishing Company 
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V Our American Ecpnomy, fourth edition. Harcourt. Brace and World, \nt. 

/ Supe?heroes of Macroeconomics, Fotlett*PQblishing Company ^ 

^The American Economy Analysis, Issues, Principles. Houghton/Mifflin Company 
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USA: The Economy, McDougal, Li|tell ind Compajiy> 

' • ^ ' *• . ' t ^ 
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Jn this response, the author focuses on Davis^ conclusion that the treat- 
ment of economics concepts and generalizations in social studies textbooks ' 
is generally inadequate . After reviewing A-arious theories concerning the stages 
^ of conceptual development and the forces which influence such development, 
Hodges emphasizes the necessity for examining oun understanding of con- 
ceptual development and the crucial role of^varied educational experiences 
m building a sufficiently elaborate image of concepts and generalizations 
to enable individuals to effectively participate in economic decision making. 
The paper ends with recommendations to materials developers for improving 
the conceptual development dimension of economic curriculum materials. 

While all of Dr. Davis' conclusions and recommendations are noteworthy, 
I am espechlly concerned by and in agreement with his dbficlusion that the 
treatment of economics concepts and generalizations in social studies textbooks 
is generally inadequate. Based on tny- experience as an elementary social 
studies methods teacher, I applaud his recommendatioti that research be under- 
taken to discover which economics concepts 'can be Jeanied with relative 
efficiency by elemental^ school children. 'This response will exteild .the 
discussion of the appropiiaieness of certain economics. c6ncepts by p^eslinting 
some thoughts about the relationship between levels of conceptual ^velop- 
ment and ^*economic understanding.'' The following questions'^are intended 
to identify some of the basic concerns. ; . ) 

1. Is economics replacing history in the mind of elementary ^d 
secondary school children as a subject that o^ust be memorized and regurgitated 

' at designated times? ^ , . 

^.Z— . ' / ' &y ' ■ 
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Does the ability to select a response from among fda^ or fiv? 
possibiliues on a multiple choice test demonstrate a depth of understandipg 
about economics that is essemial for the achivement of a democratic 

society? » . . u 

3. Have all the millions of dollars and hours of effort which have 
been poured into economic education resulted in a significantly better level 
of economic understanding among the citizenry than would have been 
achieved without this expenditure? ' " ^ . 

' ,The first que'stion brings to mmd a recent editonal \n Instructor magazine 
in which a mother ask^ for an .q^planation of concepts (Thompson 1975) 
She recoumed llow. after an initial introduction to concepts -at a PTA 
meeting, she asked her son to tell her a concept he had learned in the 
"new social studies."' The boy gave this some thought and finally 
responded in a somewhat mechamstic fasl^ion. "A community is a group of 
people organized around common purposes." 1 would anticipate that this boy 
would do well on a test of economic understanding for his grade level The 
.mother was concerned., as 1 am. about transfer She also asked if the new 
social studies- was based on research about conc^pjs children understand. 1 
think this is a question that needs to be raised at this conference. 

The substance of the remainder of my response may be. "old hat" 
for most of you. but the conference papers 1 received before 1 left Richmond 
did not lead me to believe that'lhe topic of conceptual-development would 
-be specifically discussed during fhi§ conference. .This, would be unfortunate 
since one of our major concerns is that student? learn certain concepts and 
generalizations from the discipline' of economics aYid be able to use them as 
analytical tools to understand and function in the social environment WhafI 
perceive as "seeded research" in this area may already however, many 
of the m,at|nals available for teaching economics to elementary cfijldren do 
not" reflect sufficient utiUzatiort of some currently popular theories about 
conceptual development.'^ 

STAGES OF CONCEpiyAL DEVELOPMENT 

It soems desirable.to consider two c ifferent kinds of cdftceptual develop- 
ment models— models depicting stages of conceptual development and models 
"describing forces which influence conceptual development. For the' former 
• Herbert Klausmeier has developed a' mQamngful way 6f'"thinking about 
- Concep'ts and conceptual deveiopi^nt. H? has suggested that aconcept is both a 
, mental xonWct held by "ihe ^dividuaf and. an . identifiable public entity 
' (K^usmeier 1975). Individuals develop mental constructs or images of A 
coI^cepI^as a resuj? of th^iir experiences in the social and physical environ^ 
mexit; int;lud^ng IncdiinteW inside the school classroorn. The public entity 
■ of a concept is the'^l^nized^iiformation corresponcjing to the word It is very 
Close to the meani'^grtiat woi^idpappear in 'a dictionary. 1 find it useful to think 
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of the public entity as that part of a concept which enables one individual in a 
particular language group to communicate effectively with another individual 
in the same group by using the word symborfor the concept. On the other hand, 
the mental image is the product of an ongoing synthesizing of the individuaPs 
experiences related* to a particular concept. / - ~" 

The Taba Program in Social Science makes frequent use of the ideas 
of cortcept attainment and concept development (Tanabe and Durkin 1973). 
Concept attainment is the Recess involved in'acquinng the'common word 
meanings of the concept. I tdkt this to mean acquiring the public entity as 
described by Klausmeier. Concept development is the process of enlarging 
the dimensions of the concept. This can be thought of as adding to or altenng 
the ment0l image or» in education jargon, reorganizing the cognitive 
structure. These distinctions would seem important to economics educators 
who are concerned with the level of understanding of economics cQncepts 
ana>»g^eraHzations^held by the collective citizenry. 

Some additional Insight into levels of understanding is provided by 
Kla{|smeier as he describes levels of concept attainment. He has identified 
four levels: (1) the concrete level, which is inferred **when an individual 
recognizes an object that has been encountered on a prior occasion*'; (2) the 
identity level, which is inferred **when the individual recognizes an object' 
as the same one previously encountered when ;he object is observed from 
a different physical perspective or sensed in a different modality'^ (3) the 
classificatory levek which is inferred **when the individual responds to aj 
least two*different examples of the same_ class of objects, events, or actions 
as equivalent'*; and (4) iheformal leveK which is inferred when the individual 
can give the nagie of the concepts can, define the concept in terms of its • 
defining attributes, and can differentiate bi^ween examples an| nonexamples 
in terms of the*defining attnbutes" (Klausmeier 1975, pp. 45-118)?^ 

Klausmeier further states, * ^Concepts Icso-ned at the classificatory and 
formal levels can be used in generalizing to new instances, cognizing 
supraordinate-subordinate relations, cognizing cause-and-effect and other 
relations among concepts, and in solving problems" (Klausmeier 1975, p, 52). 
It is the processes that occur at the latter two levels that seem important .in 
trying to.determine the level of .economic understanding. 

With this perspective, it seems appropriate to think about both concept^ 
attainment and concept development and to envision concept attainment as a 
^small and generally early step in concept developmgnt. Concept attainment 
or acqMiring the public eijtity is essenjial for economic understanding; however, 
developing an elaborate mental construct- of a concept may-be what we have 
in mind^Tvvhen we^ talk abdwt^the need for economic literacy. If we 
accept the challenge of developing mental images in addition to transmitting 
public eniities (definitions), then thought must be given to and research 
conducted on the most effective experiences children have in their social , 
world and in the formal educational process to accomplish this end. 



FORCES INFLUENCING CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Some'jnsighl into forces which Intluence the de\elop^ient of -mental 
fiag&8 ma> be gained b> considering a social ps>chological fnodel Donald - 
'^'eatl^rley has described how sbcial interaction with the famil>, school, 
|)eer /groups, "work groups, and exposure lo mass'media influence an 
ind/iduaPs beliefs, attitudes, and values about himself and his world 
(We^erley 1973). Drawing heavily on the work of Weatherle> and Lawrence 
Senesh, 1 have provided elsewhere a similar interpretation of the socialization 
process (Hodges 1973). There is an abundance^of literature related to this - 
process. 

ThQ essence of those disuussions as it relates to this poinMs that the mental 
images or concepts acquired b> each indrvidual are partially the result of the 
many sociahzmg influences which are encountered by existing in a social 
world. Since the social world includes the economic worjd, many of these 
experiences contribute to the development of^both economic conceptions land 
misconceptions. Stated another way /through his/her experiences in the real 
world, an individual's cognitive structure is continually added to, modified, 
and reorganized. This applies to both' cTiildren and adults 

^ Expanding on Bruner's hypothesis 'that ^ 'any 'subject can be taught ' 
effectively in some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage of 
development' '^(Bruner 1960, p. 33), it is, my contention that children, as a 
part of the process of interacting in an economic world, begin to develop 
mental images of economic concepts almost from birth An image ^begins " 
"wiTh iiTinitial experience, and each additional experience which is associated 
with a previous one becomes part of an expanded image.^ A good deal of 
conceptual development may be attributed to maturation in an experience- 
rich social world. ' >^ . », 

Concepts will develop without economic education programs, however^^ 
misconceptions about economics may be proportionately greater By the same 
lok^n, much of the learning we attribute to classroom instruction may actually ^ 
be , the result of a child's expeu-iences in the real world. It ,may be that 
we are not doing much more than providing concocted categories, or 
concepts' with which a child can group his experiences and share with us 
a part of what he has learned in the real world— a necessary function of 
education. , 

This notion may help to explain some of the research findings related , 
tp acquisition of knowledge aboXit economics OUJer children'have usually 
had an opportunity to have more economics-related experiences which can be 
brought to school learning experiences than lounger children Children frofn 
jnore affluent socioeconomic environments ha\e probably had more exposure 
to and interaction in encounters contributing to the expansion of economics 
concepts and generalizations Children who demonstrate high academic ability 
may have had more viuafious experiences which contribute to the development 
of*qf onomics concepts than ch4ldren^)f (|)wer <icademic abUity Children who 
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read a great deal * may reasonably be expected to have more economic^ 
related experiences than nonreaders. With ever>^ example, there will be " 
exceplions. In addition, we should not overlook the role of the leanier in his 
' ^encounters with the environment, partiJularly the extent to which the learner . 
IS physically and/or mentally active in the encounter. Learning by dpine 
would tend^'to generate Sn image that is quite different from one acquired 
while listening to a lecture. 

If we accept the above line of reasoning, then one task of economics . 
educators would be to attempt a more realistic appraisal or evaluation of 
eacfh child's level of conceptualization. This is a large order. The alternative 
IS to continue a* we are. Under present conditions it is quite likely that we 
» speml considerable time and effort attempting to develop, images which 
children already have^ Even more disturbing is the likelihood that we often 
try to teach concepts to children who have "ho previous related experi^ces 
^ which would enable them to build the expected images. Such efforts 
tvouJd surely teftd to discourage and alienate the child who is deficient in 
the necessary previous experiences. . \f 

'Fhe demand for -individualizing instruction seems to be increasing, but 
the difficulties of providin'g for individualized learning seem almost pro- 
hibitive. Nevertheless, greater anention must be given to the uniqueness of 
each individual. This includes recognizing that each child enters the classroom 
with a cognitive ^cture created from hundreds of experiences, with many ^ 
of these experiences being similar to experiences of his classmates but with 
^^any mor^ uniquely his or hers. In today Y^typical^eraema^^^hools, it 
^is al^p. very likely that within a single classroom tHere will be several 
r groups of clnjdren with vastly different experiences which are the result of 
■being a pan(ofdifferent socioeconomic, ciilturaC and ethnic communities. . ' 
TTie term * 'community as 'used here refers to the Various geogr-aphic are^ J% 
served by the school. Each community ^111 provide opportunities for different 
kinds of learning experiences-. Because the opportunities for developing * 
economic concepts wilt differ in each community, children from one 
community will have some shared images \hat are different from images heW 
^ by children from other communities. In planning.to individualize learning, the 
teacher must consider these many differences. The curriculum developer must 
. do much more toward making available to teachers materials designed* to 
expand the mental images of each child. It would be impossible to provide a 
different curricujum for each child; however, a variety of activities which pro- > . 
vide options for ind'ividual students or groups of students can be created-. ^ 



PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

J 

, If we direct our efforts tAward creating and disseminating activities 
designed to facilitate the develdpment of elaborate and sophisticated mental 
images of economic concepts and generalizations, then we may want to 
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corfeidV -two models J believe^are useful. Edgar Dale uses a pictorial 
'•deyiCE^^^ch he calls the ••Cone of Experienced^ to show the possible 
; variety -oif, laming experiences anff the progression of learning experiences 
from direct ^'expenences wl^ere the student learns primarily by doing, to 
-higWy abstract learning experiences where the riMe of the stu(}ent is pnmarily 
one^of uhlockirig symbolization. Dale further groups these experiences into 
three levels— the'enactive^-theaconij;. 'and the symbolic— which are similar to 
the three modes of learning suggested"by Bruner (Dale 1969) 

Another useful way of considering learning activities has been preseny?d 
.by Jack Fraenke;l (.l973)>."He identified types of learning activities as those 
involving Whaviof?,;(example. describing) . >roducts (exanlple a map) and 
experiences (e,^^M .visitmrJ'tactor^^-He further identifies certain 
functions served %'':l.iafmng-adiVftie«. 0\e -fhtake of information fexample: 
reading pamphlets), the organization ofSnfoFmatiotr (example: summarizing): 
demonstrating what has been learned (example: reporting), and creating or 
■ (producing an original product (example: writing an essay). 
1 ■ I find these models useful in suggesting, ways d" thinking about 
/educational expenences. At the same' time 1 recogni^ that those who have 
worked diligently in developing economics materials have generally demon- 
strated the need fpr providing a variety of. educational expenences. What 1 
V hope to bring before this conference >s the gecessity- for exahiining our 
' understanding of conceptual development anrf the crucial role of varied 
educational experiences in building a sufficieiftly ejaborate image of concepts 
and generaljzation^to finable individuals to effectively participate in,economic 
decision making. What 1 am arguing against is the kind of approach that 
s,ometimes appear^ in materials for elementary cftiWrcn where a word is 
defined and a few examples are provided, then an.assurtiption is made that a 
M(fTfas ac^tyred. a "concept if he can resppnd in the appropriate way on a 
multiple-choice test. ' ^ 



- SdME THOUGHTS ON TESTING FOf?.^ ^ ' 
. - ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDIfiG . ■ . 

i At)this time. 1 would like to again raisifthe question about the level of 
lei^mg^hat.is'necessary to do well on a test of ecqnomic understanding. It 
may be'that most materials developed to teach economics do a fair job o 
transmitting puJblic entities of concepts but are not suffici^ly successful 
in expanding mental ima_ges of concepts Doieconomic edi^cators really know 
rf the ability to select the appropriate responses on -a multiple choice test 
insures that tlie student has achieved the desired level of economic competence . 

' I suggest that It is.misleading to talk about teaching a concept or learning 
a concept as though: it is a go;,l to be achieved and th?n accepted as 
complete. Concept attainment' may be, quickly accomplished by presenting 
achild'with a' definition and examples in an appfopriate seqiience; howcvet*^ 



'expanding the, m^intal image of a concept Ts a never-ending process. 
The question is. how much is enough to know about scarcity, or inter- 
dependence, or respurpelallocatioh. Research is needed to help us know how 
elaborate the images must be to functiqn efficiently and effectively in our 
economic world. ' •* , 



" ^ * recommendations' 

Coming back to the topic of needed curriculum materials development 
and considering the perspectives presented in this response, the following 
recommendatiops are offered. 

- Research should be undertaken to determine the specific matenajs that 
are actually being used to teach economic concepts and generalizations 
in the elementary schools. 

• Materials should be designeciVhich wilLsupplement existing materials, 
inpluding textbook series, to provide a variety .of experiences that are 
purposely planned to ^evelop elaborate images of economies concepts 
and generalizations. * ^ * 

• Each actiyity^^Jected foF the purpose of increasing economic under- 
standmg should be critically^ evaluated in terms.of its potential for 
expanding the conceptual image of the leafner, and ahexplanation should 
be provided as to how the activity will accomplish this purpos^L \ 
A guide should be prepared for teachers which woulcj explain ^jonce^tual 
development and provide examples of strategies that aid in both concdpt 
attainifient atid concept development. The role of both processes in 
developing economic understanding should be clarified. 
Explorations into approaches which could provide image-building 
experiences at very ^early stages in a." child's cognitive devclopi^ent 
should be undertaken. A special effort should be made to suggest ways 
of providing enriehment expenences for children in communities having, 
liniitecj opportunities for develoffirtg appropriate economics concepts and 
generalizations. ^ * * ' ^ . 

Conceptual devejopment sh'puld not be considered strictly in terms of 
cognitive growth, but attention should be directed simultaneously toward 
the affecnve component. Activities should be selected not only for their 
effectiveness in developing more elaboratte mental ima^s but also for 
, th^ir Effectiveness in developing positive attitudes toward participation 
in^conomic decision maiicing. / 

Economic concepts that are appropriate for inclusion m the curriculum 
at various grade levels should be identified, attributes or defining/ 
characteristics of each concept shoukj^be specified, and a number of ' 
^propri ate examples of e^ concept should be provided. / 
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A Response 
to "Needed 
Materials in 
Precoliege 
Economic 
Education" 



Suzanne W. Helburn 



While concurring with most of Davis* conclusions and recommendations, 
'this respondent suggests that Davis* own analysis of economic curriculum 
materials suffers from some of the same sbortcomings as earlier analysis 
effort. JTo remedy these problems, Helburn recommends the use of analysis 
criteriii such as that found in the Curriculum Materials 4nalysis System. In the 
second part of her response the respondent reviews flndings and experiences of 
materials developers of the l%Os add 70s and emphasizes Ihe importance of 
dniwing on their work in new development efforts. Helburn concludes with the * 
recommendation that any funding committed. to new materials development 
should indude provisions for the full and effective installation of the mati^rials 
into the clasKroom. , ? 

The first part of these comments are reactions to the Davis paper, mainly 
to extend his discussion of procedures for evaluating curriculum materials. 
I will suggest an alternative evaluation procedure which is particularly useful 
^ analyzing, teaching systems. The second part of this paper summarizes 
accomplishments to date in economics materials development, accomplish- 
'ments which represent a major breakthrough in teaching economics to students 
and teachers and in preparing teachers to teacK economics. Although these 
curriculum packages have flaws and do not satisfy every need, they should 
be the basis for any new curriculum ^velopment efforts. The final section 
of the paper offers recommendations about needed research and development. 
I believe that our efforts at economic education reform are fragmented because 
of the tendeiicy to treat research^ materials development, evaluation^ teacher 

Suzanne W. Helburn is Assistant Oean of Social Sciences and Professor of Economics at the 
University of Colorado^ Denver. ^ 



training, and diffusion as separate and unrelated realms. In fact, curriculum 
reform necessarily requires a^holistic approach which includes all of these 
components. I ^ * . 
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REACTIONS TO THE DAVIS PAPER 

I agree- with most of Davis' conclusions and recommendations. His 
emphasis on the need for curriculum work at the junior high school level is 
correct, in my opinion. In addition, it seems important to provide materials 
for ethnic minorities and other relatively disadvantaged groups, and these ^ 
materials should truly reflect economic conditions and opportunities Vor th^se 
groups. , , * " 

Talso share Davis' disappointment with the evaluations of materials ia 
most of thfe studies he summarizes and agree with him that generally, 
these reviews focus unduly on content. This is because the criteria' yere" 
- originally designed to analyze textbooks rather than teaching systems Or 
curriculum packages. The one dimensionaj criteria renders them inadequate to ^ 
the task of analyzing the new curriculum materials. The use of theses # 

- criteria, focusing as they do on only the .content dimension, actually hides 
the innovative features of the.newTtiaterials. They cannot describe, let alone 
evaluate, the other dimensions which have been designcjd into the programs. 
Tfie evaluations do gtve us mformation about content gaps in grade level 
coverage and content coverage* but they do not evaluate the materials in terms 
of more complex questions of curriculum'development; therefore, they do not 
permit a complete evaluation of the'state of the art. • ' 

The Dav4s^ evaluation of recent products suffers from some, of the same 
problems as the eariier studies. It over aggregafes the data, giving only grosV 
information about the materials. We have no description of the characteristics 
of the materials, no basis for making conclusions about the relative merit 
"of the materials,' no way to identify the unique characteristic^ of curricular 
packages which should be widely imitated. 

It is significant that we have not been provided with a complete bibliog- 
raphy of student and teacher materials in.economic education. Furthermore, 
in the research bibliographies provided for this conference there is. very little 
reference to the action research and formative evaluation accomjilished on 
curriculum projects which created these innovative approaches. Are we about 
td' reinvent the wheel? *0r, worse still, "wi(l we reenter the. dark ages of 
• dependence on t^tbook approaches^ to teaching economics in. the public 
schools just when these exciting approaches to economics education have been 
,^ discovered? o * 

It is important to assess the state of the art because .any new efforts 

- in curriculum and materials development should build on what has gone before. 
Furthermore, projects should be directed by people who Will make use of 
existing knowledge. . * , . - 
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^ THE CMAS APPROACH TO CURRICULUM ANALYSIS 

An appropriate analysis criteria for teaching/learning niatenals create^^ in 
the^ 1970s should jnclude a means of ev,aluatirig all major categories of 
curriculum design- 

1: rajionale and objectives 

2. antecedent conditions (nature of teachers, students ^ 
classrooms, schools, communities) 

3. content, both affective and cognitive 

4. underlying instructional and learning theories 

5. ' basic teaching strategy and meth^s 

6. procedures for evaluating student progress 

7.. . incentivbs (motivation system) for student learning 

8. teacher training 

9. program evaluation ^ v 

The Social Science Education Consortium (SSEC) has cr^ated^mT^Hoes 
use such an instrument. It is th? Curriculum Materials Analysis System, 
CMAS (Morrissett et al. 197 y. Tha system was desigo^^l to analyze the 
national curriculum projects of the 1960s. The Social Science Education 
Consortium's 5(?r/a/ Studies Curriculum Materials Data Bdok gives product 
<lescriptiorts of currently available materials based on a shortened version of 
ahe CMAS (SSEC 1971). 



WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED: 
A CURRICULUM DEVELOPER'S PERSPECTIVE 

rThe^fiext steps in economic education research and development should 
be q^ed on accomplishments to date. This requires that the economic educa- 
tion movement consciously and wholeheartedly join the general reform 
movement in social studies education. The curriculum materials in social 
'studied created in the 1960s and 1970s are more than merely materials. They 
represent the progress to date in bringing John Dewey's and Jean Piaget's 
prescriptions for educational reform to fruition in social studies. . 

In the earlier part of this century, Dewey applied the scientific method to^ 
educational practice and invented progressive education. This is education 
based on experience and on the progressiv e dev elopment of what is experienced 
by the learner into a fuller, richer, and more organized form of Icnowled^e 
(Dewey 1938). 

Piaget, in a recent monograph for the United Nations, summarizes the 
purpose of his life work and what he considers to be the proper goals 
of education. Education should be directed ''to the full development of the 
human personality and to the strengthening of respect for human nights and 
fundamental freedoms '' This requires (he development of a substitute for 
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traditional schooling which is fun^ameniall> action orientedl, educatiorf 
which will build in^th^ learner ''a questioning mind and a dynamic moral 
conscience" (Piaget 1972, pp. 91-92). 

The work of bringing to fruition John Dewey's and Jean Piaget'^ dreams 
has been going on for 60 years. The social science curriculum projects t)f 
the 1960s have helped to make the dream concrete They created the 
necessary structures and materials whicK permit us to practice progressive 
education. This is a major accomplishment, and we have really only just begun' 
What have we accomplished? 

First, what was attempted ^ind to a large extent created are cfurricuj^um 
programs which are integrated wholes^.^These curriculum packages require^ 
^ \. carefully delineated learning objectives, including objectives to raise 
^ ' students* cognitive, moral, emotioflal, and social levels of 
functioning;. 

. 2. content choices based on powerful conceptual and analytical struc- 
tures of knowledge ^^d oh a sampling of facts, cases, and events 
which illustrate parts of the structure and expand student experience; 

3. appropriate sequencing and spiraling of appropriate size learning 
activities; * 

4. rotation of learning activities into leamable steps to permit assimila- 
iign and accommodation to new knowledge; a 

5. design of effective learning experiences which require active, stiident 
involvement and allow them to acquire and practice necessary^^ills, 
to use and extehd thenr knowledge, to clarify ^nd build their system of 
beliefs; 

6. design of powerful learning experiences— activities which motivate 
students to ^earn, which are interesting and captivating because they 
work simultaneously on the achievement of multiple objectives; 

7. the use of systemati/and»continual feedback to students'on their 
learning progress; 

8. * the development of the materials fcfr all this: and . 

9. the training and inspiring of teachers to change their behavior and 
their functions in the classroom— tp move away from lecturing and 
controlling toward managing, diagnosing, adapting, inventing, 
inspiring, and caring. 

It is not easy to construct-such a system. The Taba anci Senesh*matcri^ls 
were 20-year projects. Dewey himself recognized the difficulty of designing 
materials for progressive education Snd predicted that this would be the major 
. stumbling block (Dewey 1938). But this is work worthy of the greatest minds. 
Ni(;^olas Helbum describes 'the process and its effect on the professional 
geographers who gave their time to the work in the High School Geography 
Project: 

To dream and sort and discuss and reject and modify and write 
and rewrite and try and watch and recast and rewrite and redream 
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and resort, and ciiscuss again . takes months, not weeks. 
Another way of saying it might be that we were taking academic 
geographers and asking them to learn about high school social 
studies and the best (ff the science and^ art of pedagogy and\then * 
combine their new learning with a few important ideas and skills 
^- from their specialty ih geography. It takes time to learn and mix 
the skills, to conceiye, gro\va nd brin g forth imaginative activities 
for the classroom (Helb'y m M 970, pT^) . ' J 

Second, and related to the first poipt, developing a complex system 
not only takes time, it is a systems, design- problem requiring what .educators 
call action research — confinual refinement of objectives, materials, strategies, 
evaluation instruments as researchers leam from tnal'iuse of materials more 
about what students can and jvgjnt to learn. These are legitimate research 
procedures, requiring the most objective observation possible within thebudget 
constraints of the projects. But usually, they are not, experimental designs. 

Third, these curricular packages, once completed, are part of a bigger 
system. Their jmpact depends on impkmefitation— teacher training^at all 
levels, marketing of the products, and installation into the classroom. 

Fourth /the curriculum packages are also teacher training packages^ Ovea* 
a period df ten years' sjnce 1966 we have lear^ned how to introduce 'thes6 new 
^proaches^to teachers. We teach the teachers using the materials. Througti 
^^^J^^nstration followed by debriefing of exemplar^^activities, the teachers 
gradually' leam the ii.ature of the curriculum and the^pecifics of teaching 
methods. ^Then theytea^h lessons and debrief this ;eXperience. It is my 
experience in NSF-sporisored summer workshops tha^t these methods do inspire 
teachers. Usually it is up to th^^urriculpm materialstto do the rest. We count 
on the studenHind teacher materials and the expenence^of the activities to 
.increase the teacher's knowledge of the content and of the teaching methods, 
y^his shourd work. After all, it^ is not so different from our university 
experience. We all know that the best way to learn a new field is'to get the 
right bo^)ks and then tea^h a cotirse on the subject*. 




RECOMMENDATIONS 

^ Curriculum design^ research, evaluatian, teacher trainiQg, diffusion — 
are parts of a whole system, hreconomics jargon, they are stages of production. 
What we need in the field is more vertical integration, hopefully without its 
monopolistic implications. For the plain fact is this, the recent curriculum 
reforms have not had much impact. The/Jj^ve nol been successfully 
installed in many schools. Is this because, they are bad? useless? We don't 
know. Most^of Phem have nevet been evaluated in a summative evaluation 
after rhe materials have been published. pQblish?rs cannot afford the 
dissemination efforts of teacher awareness, orientation, and training that tffese 
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programs require. The materials are noT visible to <hc potential user, 
theieachers and administrators who adopt texttjpoKs. Finally^ the markets for 
these products are relativel> small except at the elementary leveL and they are 
fragments here and there. It is easier for a sales force to sell elementary matjfi^ 
especial!) ifihh publisher has been successfully selling elementary math for 

years. " . * \ 

Jhis leads to m> final recommendation. Once a funding agency commits 
Itself to curricttlum design it ought to commit itself to the whole prg^ess: 
summative evaluation, work with publishers, teacher training/,and so on 
! am not trying to sa> that all funds should go to one or two big projects I am 
not sure it is worth it. Economic educators should follow theij own interests, 
but we would be more cost effective if we»could find wa>s to work together on^ 
the' best of what we have created and to go on from there. 

^ 
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Current and Future 
Needs for Teacher 
-^ Training in 

Economic Education 
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and 
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In the first section of this paper, the authors focus on ^ast and*current 
trends in the economic education training of precollege teachers/lhey con* 
dude that while economics education has come of age in the 1970s, a lacic of 
coordinated efforts between economists and educators as well as wide variation 
in certification requirements contribute to inadequate training of many 
elementary and secondary teachers who teach economics. The Raper's second 
section reviews research on teacher training in economics education and rele- 
vant literature on general teacher training. Demonstrated conclusions about 
effective components of teacher training programs, such as the Importance of 
. • feedback and trained student teacher supervisors, are discussed. The authors 
conclude the paper M'ith 13 recominendatiohs for improving teacher training in 
economic education; recommendations emphasize research needs as well as 
preservice and inservicejtraining program needs. 

In a r966 report, the Advisory Seminar to the California State Department, 
of Edycation reached the followiYig conclusion: 

' If we are to achieve siiccess in economic education throughout 
^ the U nited States , we must now focus on the economics preparation 
of future teachers inours,chools. Local school systems and stdt^ 
departments of education, no matter hbw well motivated, and how 
well supplied with texts, curriculum materials, and consulting , " 
» economists, simply cannot move forward in economic education 
without a substantially increased ^supply of teachers, adequately 
prepared in economics through both pre- service ani inservice • 
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training in the colleges (Advisory Seminar to the Cahfornia'State 
Department of Education 1966, p. I). • ' 

Ten years have passed since the Advisory Sllfcinar suggested that teacher 
preparation be~the focus of economic educat'ion. In the decade since that 
influential report was issued, economic education has moved ahead in a variety 
of areas related to teacher education. Many new materials and curriculum 
programs have been developed and implemented in the schools; many 
thousands of teachers have been trained and retrained. What is the status of 
these efforts as it /elates to current and future needs for teacher training in 
econqmic education today? Are the California guidelines still relevant in 1976*^ 
Where are the needed areas for renewed foois and how might we best proceed? 
This paper addresses these questions by examining past and current teacher 
trainihg in economic education, reviewing and synthesizing relevant research 
Ifterature in teacher education, ind proposing a set of recommendations for 
future teacher' training in economic education. 

\ PAST AND CURRENT TEACHER TRAINING IN 
\ ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

Practicing teachers' conception pf economics a'tjd how It should be talight 
is bajsed on their academic course work in the social sciences and the type of 
pedatogical training they receive. In fact, the current status of economic 
education in the schools can be largely attributed to historical trends in these 
two zareas of teacher education. 

Historical Developments In Social Studies and Economic Education 

The reaching of economics in the public school has -been a part* of both 
social Studies curriculum and teacher training since the '1916 Committee on 
Social 5tu(}ies recommended its inclusion m ninth-grade curricula. However, » 
only after the formation of the Joint Council on Economic Education in 1949 \ 
did economic education make significant progress in becoming an integral part ^ 
of social studies curriculum and teacher training programs. Over the past 25 ^ 
years, the Joint Council on Economic Education, in collaboration with other 
national professional groups and its network of slate councils and university 
centers, has made notable gains in the acceptance and improvement. of 
* economics teaching in elementary and secondary schools across the nation. 
The most recent curricular and philosophical trend in social studies to 
.dramatically impact teacher education in econojnics was the **new social 
studies'' movement which emerged in the early 1960s. Stimulated by large 
federal grants, teams of scholars from the disciplines, colleges of education, 
and public schools were formed to develop ,classrcK)m materials that would 
reflect current thinking in the social sciences and education., The development 
process was massive in scope and its effects are still a dominant influence in 
social sUidies Curriculum design and teacher training. 



The Process of Education by Jerome' Bruner wflTlhe catalyst for th'e 
movement. Bj^-i^arning the basic stmcture of a discipline, Bruner and^is 
supporters believed that the leamej could learn how things related and, as a 
consequence, make more sense out of the world. He proposed to reform 
• curriculunv by allowing the best minds in a discipline to develop materials for 
use- by the beginning student, thus bringing "the fruits of scholarship and 
wisdom.to the student'' (Bruner 1962, p. 19). Brunefs philosophy, coupled 
with a strong^desire by other educators, academics, and the general public to 
improve American education, ushered in an era of curriciilum reform unprec- 
edented.in American educational history.. , ^ 

Economic education was very much a part of this new social studies 
movement.. Utilizing the expertise of the Joint Council on Economic Education 
and professors of*ecQnomjcs, a national task force was formed to answer the 
question, Whateco'nomiq concepts should be taught in the schools? Drawing.on 
the Council's work , a m^jor report. Economic Education in the Schools ( 1 96 1 ) , 
was written^iQ^the National Task Force on Economic Education, and several 
research studies were begun to determine how much ^onomics both students 
and teachers knew. 

From this effort in the early 1 960s, two calls for reform emerged. First, a 
call went forth for the development of jpew curriculum materials for teaching 
economics in the new social studies. These materials were to focus on 'the 
structure of the discipline and its ways of inquiry and were to be integrative with 
the total curriculum. Second, guidelines for teacher training were solicited. 
Both recommendations were offered" with the belief that belter economic 
understanding would be achieved by students if better materials and better 
trained teachers were available. . 

In addition to the large federal thinst in bbth materials development and 
inservice teacher training during theM960s, the Joint Council inaugurated and 
significantly expanded its nationaj Developmental Economic Education Pro- 
gram (DEEP). From ^11 these activities in social studies and economic educa- 
tion many new curricula adopted economics, many new materials for teaching 
economics were developed, and many thousands of inservice social studies 
teachers were gained (and retrained) in both the understanding of ecortomics 
and the use of the new materials. Significant progress and accomplishments 
were attained (Becker et al. 1975; brobman 1970; Maher 1969; Psychological 
Corporation 1970). . / c 

^ It is equally important, however, to recognize what failed to emerge 
during the 1960sand early 1970s. Although guidelines for teacher training were 
solicited and thousands of teachers were exposed to inservice prograrfis in 
economic education, few exemplary syllabi from theseprograms currently exist 
and little evaluation of such training has been undertaken (Dawson 1975b; 
Lewis and Orvis 1971). Only ^ few recent studies have systematically 
addressed the classroora effectiveness selected inservice teacher training 
programs in economic education (Bach and launders r965;~BecTcererain9T5;. 
Girgis and MacDowell 1972-23; Dawson and Davison 1973; Highsmith 1974; 
Luker et al. 1974; Maher 1969; Nappi 1971; O'Toole and Coates-1974- 
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Saunders 1964): No syiitematic research and minimal effort have been directed 
to the preservice (undergraduate) traming of teachers in economic education 

College Preparation for Teaching EconorrWcs 

A significant exception to the general preservice tran^bffort in the 
19()0s was the r^ort and set of recommendation?by the Advisory Seminar to 
th^ California State Department of Education (1966) concerning preservice 
preparation for teachijfig economics. « 

The overall guidelines of the report can be summarized*in the following 
three categories of recommendations: 

For all teachers, K«12» a basic three-semester-hour course in 
economics stlressing economic Veasc)ning, basic concepts and 
models, and japplications to problem and policy situations; also 
a **classroom laboratory'* course in teaching economics. 

2. For all social studies teachers in grades 7-12, a three-course 
sequence in eiconomics with nine semester hours' total. 

The flasif course with laboratory 
Contrast ng Economic Systems 
An elective, preferably an advanced problms 
course I 



1 



a. 
hf. 
c. 



3 semester hours 
3 semester hours 

3 semester hours 



3. For 'teacher^ of grade 12, seven one-semester economics courses, a 



minor in economics with -21 semester hours total 



3 semester hours 
3 semester hours 
3 semester hours 
6 semester hours 



a. The ba^ip course with laboratory 

b. Con'trakting Economic Systems 

e. Quantitative Methods 

f . Two Cilectives iiT economic problems 

The Califomfa recommendations werelinique in*several respects. First, 
Ihe report suggested that all K- 1 2 teachers take^a basic economtc's course and a 
practical laboratory. Second^ teachersjn grades 7^12 were also^to take a 
three-course sequence in economics. Third, the report recommended that 
teachers at the twelfth-grade level who wanted to teach an economics course be 
required to have at [least a minor in economics. The document further advised 
that economics prdfessors become more involved in training. Since 1966, the 
California proposes have served as benchmarks for training t6achers in 
economic education, and we strongly recogimend their renewed review by'both 
economic and social studies educators. > 

4 ^ 

Certification Programs In Economics 

How well kre most teacher training programs mecJting tbe/Califomia 
Advisory Semmb recommendations today? A brief review of typical training 
and certification processes across the nation provides information. Individuals 
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seeking lo^ teach economics in the public schools must first meet graduation 
requirements established by a college or university and thefl* certification 
requireme^ of a particular statV- 

To be certified to teach economics, an individual generally follows one of 
two routes. If attending a sm'aU public institution or private ct)l]ege', a person 
typically selects an academic major in economics andcompletes all the re- 
quirements for the major. In addition, thecandidate completes course work in 
education which usually includes one'course in basic pedagogical skills, usu- 
ally a general methods course for all teacher training majors. 

The culmination of education requirements is a student teaching expen- 
ence. A preservice teacher teaches in his or her area of expertise under the 
supervision of a cooperating teacher and a Gollege supervisor. College super- 
visors seldom have backgrounds in economics .or social studies. Only in rare 
instances do persons interested in teaching economics receive special training 
in teaching economics. 

The training of a precollege economics teacher in a larger institution 
differs only slightly froilpl that in^a smaller institution. Usually, a student does 
• not complete "an academic major in economics but instead entVrs a school of 
education and becomes ^ social studies major. As a social studies major| the 
student may concentrate on economics but will also take addilional cdurse work 
in the other social sciences. Specific courses in the teaching of social studies are 
typically included in the education course work, but few institutions offer an 
undergraduate course in the teaching of economics. As in the smaller institu- 
tions, the final component of the undergraduate's training is the student teach- 
ing experience. While the student teacher from a larger irlstitution is more likely 
to have a college supervisor trained in the teaching of Sotial studiesT^the 
supervisor's area of expertise may not be e<5onomics. ^ » ^ 

Regardless of the type of undergraduate training, the bulk Of a student's 
course work— usually two-thirds to three-fourths — is taken in'&ademic de- . 
partments. In the case of economics, only slight differences exist between the 
course work ofihe liberal arts mSjbi^and that of the education nfiajor. In this 
respect, both the libeVal arts professor and the educatioaprofessof share in a 
. teacher's preparation. -^Ifcs 

A survey of 1 ,300 colleges anqHpfsitie^ rctcently conduct^ by George 
Dawson and the Joint Council (Daw^^R1975b) provides more specific data on 
the training of teachers in economics. The survey found that 73 percent of all 
' secondary schooUocial studies majors and 32 percent of^lfelenaentary educa- 
tion majors must*take at least one course in economics: It also' found ^at 73f 
percent of the reporting schools claimed to offer ''some sort of instruoidn" in 
► methods for teaching economics at the precollege level. However, this idtetruc- 
uon was nearly always incorporated in a more general'methods courseVsfew 
methods courses devoted exclusively or eve^heavily the teaching of economics 
^ were reported, ^ - \ ' ^ * 

In another recent survey, Weidenaar( 1975)' found that over two-thirds of 
alj allege and university social studies educators have hadjjewer than two 

~ER!c^• . ^^^^ 



'courses in college-level economics, over orte-fifth haVe never had a course in 
* economics. Among respondents havfng taken a course in economics, over half 
jook-the*course more than 12 years agO- ' 

The Weidenaar study also showed that the vast majority of college and 
university social studies educators had never, either as a student or as a 
professor, attended any special program to increase their' understanding of 
ecoqgmics. Few social studies educators h^d ever cooperated with an 
ecofremiist in-a jomt teaching or-research project. It iS encouraging to note, 
however, that a full 40 percent of the respondents felt there is a ' 'great need' ' for 
further econojnics education for college and university social studies educators 
and another 53 percent felt that "some need" exists. Almost 90 percent 
expressed interest in attending a program designed to mcrease their understand- 
ing of economics (Weidenaar 1975). ' 

Upon graduating from a particular institution with a teaching degree or 
, credits to meet certification, an individual may apply for certification from a 
state department of education. This procedure is usually /7ro/orma, and the 
individual is certified for a psecific period of time to teach social studies at the* 
secondary level or to teach at the elementary level Only nominal certification 
requirements in economics are ty pically mandated by most state departments of 
education. In 1972, 39 states required no courses in economics for high school 
social studies teachers and 46 states required no economies for el&mentary 
teachers (Dawson 1972). . ^ ^ 

Unfortunately , the above data suggest that many o/our training programs 
' are not yet meeting^sven the minimal recommendations of the California report 
Despite increasing progress in economic education, insufficient teacher prep- 
aration in economics is still a critical-bpttleneck. Recent surveys have found 
that only about half the nation's 60,000 social stydies teachers have ever 
undertaken formal study of economics anci that no more than 50 percent of all 
prospective teachers take a course in economics, if they do, it is only one such 
course (Dawson 1972). Apparently, the California guidelines have had limited 
impact in the past ten years. ^ * 

Several important conclusions may be drawn from our brief feview of past 
developments and current efforts m the training of teachers in economic 
education. First, and most important, economic education in the 1970s has 
come of age . Economists and educators have together sought to clarify the basic 
• concepts of economics and to develop materials that are academically and 
pedagogically sound! Major new curricula andjnaterials have been developed. 
Thousands of i-nservice teachers Ifave been trained in economics and in the use 
of these new curricula and materials. However, observation of teacher training 
' - in economic education today indicates that much renj^ins to be accomplished 

r L , 

Implementation of the California guid^ines for college preparation for 

- teaching economics has been limited-at^t If the Calif(5mia guidelines are 

not^realistic goals, alternative guidelities* are, not available. 

' «« 

F^w truly cooperative' and coordinated efforts between educatocs and 
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economist in preparing undergraduates' to teach jjrecollege economics 
currently exist at most colleges aqd universities. V 

c> Certification requirements for economics vary widely from state to state^** 
but requirements for certificatioft; are generally low. 

Many newly certified social studies and elementary teachers (and teacher 
trainers) are still not adequately prepared in academic economics courses. 

Most pedagogical training economics teachers receive, at the undergraduate 
, - level IS focused on the general teach ing act ^not on specific strategies for the 
teaching of economics. ^ 

' Most teacher trainees (and trainers) still do rtbt receive adequate training in 
the practical applications of basic economic'conc^pts. 

" Economists' and educators have yet tb develop and share exemplary course 
syllabi directed to the pedagogical training of precollege^ teachers in ' 
economiceducation." . . ^ 

IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHER TRAINING 
/IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

I James Boswell remembers Samuel Johnson saying that he could recite 
word-for-word an entire chapter of the book, The Natural Wstory of Ireland. 
The chapter was entitled **Concerning Snakes. ".Given encouragement, John- 
son recited, **There are no snakes to be/found in the whole of Ireland." 

Until recently it was possible to explore very nearly the whole of the 
literatureon teacher education and, like Ireland, not find much. Little more thair 
discordant bits of wisdom, maxims, and exhortations of the **win one for the 
Gipper variety" were available. Specific teacher traijiing efforts in economic 
education have focused on teaching teachers more economics. Little attention 
has been directed to strategies forimproving the pedagogy of teacher training in 
economic education. For example, there is not a single study of the effective- 
ness of teacher training and its various pedagogy in economic education at the . 
preservice level (Dawson 1975b; Lewis andOrvis I97l>. Thus, it is imperative 
that we examine the general literature on teacher education to learn how to 
better prepare teachers in economic education. 

Research Conclusions on Training Teachers 
In Econontlcs Education 

> task'^^f all teacher education is to develop programs which prepare 
r ^ , teachers to facilitate maximum student learning. According to Good, Biddle, 
a*nd Brophy, students learn best when the teacher displays the following 
characteristics: * 

clarify; variability in teaching methods, curricula and/or media, 
enthusiasm: task-oriehted and! or business-like behavior; indirect- 
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ness (questioning rather than lecturing, frequent use of praise and 
frequent pupil- to-pupij interaction); student opportunity to learn 
the material; teacher us^ of structuring comments; and multiple 
levels of questions or cognitive discourse (as opposed to heavy ^ 
concentration at one level of discourse) (Good, Biddle, andBrophy 
1975, p. 58). . ' I ' 

Teacher education programs should focus on leaching these effective "moves" 
to fliture teachers. 

During the 1 960s, three studies reviewing the strengths and weaknesses of 
teacher education programs (Collter 1964; Wilk, Edson, and Wu '1967; 
Denemark and Macdonald 1967) all found a scarcity of available research. 
These reviewers attributed the desultory results to several factors: the existence 
of only a few .experimental studies, a lack of general theoretical perspectives, 
and most importantly, thestaggeringcomplexity of teaching. Pack and Tucker 
illustrate the latter point with this statement. 

Teacher educaiion involves many factors which interact simul- 
' taneously: the^pupils" aptitudes, interest, readiness and attitudes 
toward learning; heir parents' and their. subcultures" attitudes 
toward schooling; the administrative policies and the interpersonal 
> organization of the schools; similar characteristics!^ the teacher- 
training institutions; the individual, personal characteristics of the 
teachers; these, and even more factors are constantly at work in the 
real settings we too briefly sum up with the simple 'sounding phrase, 
^ **teacher education" (Peck and Tucker 1973, p* 942). 

While the research docutnenting the impact of teacher education programs 
is still far from definitive, reviews do show that the direction of research since ^ 
1965 is encouraging and positive findings are beginning'to emerge. Although 
much of the territory of teacher education is still anexplo/ed, at least researchers 
have begun to develop reliable maps. ^ ^ 

The remainder of this section will briefly summarize the research conclu- 
sions from studies which have Attempted to assess the effectiveness of teacher 
education programs. These are drawn from those areas that seem most germane 
' to thejmprovement of teacher^rainiRg programs in economic education. They, 
have been condensed primarily from the three recent reviews of the teacher 
education literature (Peck and Tucker 1973; Dunkin and Biddle 1974; Good, 
Biddle, and Brophy |975X The Peck and Tucker revi^ is the best available 
revie^w of such teacher fedu^ation research and was the most important source 
for this section. ^ ♦ 

Teachers t^nd io be more effective when teacher behaviors 
* are precisely stated in training exercises.^ 

This conclusion resuhs from research done on programs using an 'Mnstiuc- 
tional systems" approach, an approach which recognizes the complexity of 
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teaching and attenfipts to break the act into component parts. Each is viewed as a 
skill and taught additively in the teacher education procfram as a precisely 
defined teaching conipetency. Most programs using instru' 
ploy some variation of the following goal-centered mode 



:tional systems em- 



Feedback Model 



Objectives 



Entry 




Instructional 




Performance 


Behavior 




procedures 




Assessment 



Instructional systems models have aCleast four basic^underlinmg assumptipns. 

• Advocates maintain that teaching'skills can be identified, described, taught, 
aixi measui:ed (Patrick 1973). 

Research on this strategy has produced generally positive results. It shows 
that student teachefs who are given clearly defined objectives in instruction 
systems training are able to establish a learning set in their pupils that leads t© 
greater achievemgjitalma^the set established by student teachers trained in 
traditional programs. Furthermore, these teachers are judged by their pupils to 
be more effective teachers. Students trained with instructional systems seem 
also better able to modify their instructional behavior. The technique is most 
effective when used for a considerable length of time (Peck and Tucker 1973). 
Most recent attempts at teacher education programs based on the instruct 

' tional systems approach fall under the rubric pf "Competency Based Teacher 
EducatiQn.** CBTB^is: ''an attempt to link empirically^ founded ^heory with 
practice, to demonstrate the connection between achievement of desired conse- 
quences and the mastery of particular teaching competencies'' (Patrick 1973, 
p. 2). ~ . , ^ 

Competency models attempt to reduce the number of discJrganized goals 
that characterize most teacher education programs and demand more precise 
definitions of the skills necessary for effective teaching. CBTE models seem to 
conceptualize teacliers as technicians whose impact oastudent learning will be 
increased if they have a more precise instructional map to guide their teaching. 
The function of CBTE is to instill in teachers workable cognitive maps of 
teaching. 

Feedback to teachers about their performance tfnds to 
■ ■ increase their mastery of teaching skills. , 

While feedback about the student teacher's performance has always been 
central to teacher education programs, such feedback has typically been unsys- 
tematic and poorly" structured. However, recent research has established that to 
be effective the feedback process^must possess specific characteristics, it must 
focus on concrete teaching behaviors, be given in terms teachers can under- 
stand, create ^ tension for change in the teacher, and involve low risk. In 
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addition, recipients iijrustljav^acleaf picture of what their behavior should look 
like and be billowed iotmake a public commitment to the desired model 
(Tuckman 1976). ^ . v « ' \* - , ' (' 

ReseaYchershave also Found that immediate feedback is niore potent than 
delayed feedback (Heinrich and, McKeegan 1969) Feedback that involves 
supervisorJi and peers is more effec^tive than solitary self-confrontation When a 
carefully structured instrument us used', pupil feedback tends to be more effec- 
tive than conferences With a supervisor (Tuckman and Oliver 1968) 

' • , ^ - t 
" Using systems of ciassroOrp interaction analysis tends to cause 

teachers to engage itl a'wider variety of teaching behavior. 

Si^ce at least thd beginnings of the Progressive Education movement, 
teacher educators have exhorted teachers to cVeate beUer classroom climates 
This tradition has resulted in a large jiumb^r of instruments to measure class- 
room interaction. Without exception riiese instrument/* *arp designed for use 
in live observation, ask the observer to make judgments for time intervals and 
provide a single facet of judgmental categories'' (Dunkin and Biddle 1974, 
p. 362). ' . . ' . * ' 

- Classroom analysis measures generally generate two kinds of findings — a 
general score indicating the "warmth" of the classroom alid individual scores 
for separate categories in the instrument. Typical categories are teacher praise, 
teacher acceptance of pugti ideas, teacher criticrsm, and teacher/pupil talk 
(Dunkin and. Biddle 1974). ^ ^ i 

Classroom analysis'measures have been wj^dely used in teacher training to 
encourage teachers to use a wider variety of **moves" and to employ more 
-**indireci methods'' in their teaching. Several studies (Amidon 1970; BoJidi 
1970; Finslce 1967) show that teachers trained inVlassroom analysis do adopt 
more indirect styles than teachers who are noPtaught these systems. The 
research indicates that teachers trained with classroom analysis measures use 
significantly more praise and less criticism in their teaching, employ a more 
conversational style; are more accepting and m^ better use of student ideas, 
and, most importantly, are more aware of their classroom behavior and able to 
employ a wider variety of ''*moves.*'* Also teachers trained with classroom 
analysis are ^ated as' more effective teachers by their supervisors (Peck and 
<r Tucker 1973). 

Teachers traineth4^ith^ techniques display^ 

a more desirablepatl?rn of teaching behavior than 
teachers trained in more traditional curricula and 
instruction prograrr^s. 

Microteaching is a training technique in which **a scaled down teaching 
encounter in cla^s size and class time is established" (Allen 1966, p. I). Most 
microteaching systems involve four parts: (I) the teacher develops a lesson to 
teach a skill; (2) the five- to ten-minute lesson is taught to a small number of 
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students; (3) the teacher and a supervisor analyze a videotape ofJiie lesson^ and* 
(4) a refined version of the lesson is retaught to another group of students 
(Kallenbach and Gall 1969). 

Despite the many exaggerated claims that have been made for microteach- ' 
ing and the many sins committed in its name, research shows that it can be an 
effective tactic. Teachers trained with microteaching show a generally higher 
level of competenc^Shan similar trainees in traditional programs (Allen and 
Fortune 1966; Cooper and Stroud 1967). They are better able to determine 
student readiness, motivate students, and evaluate pupil comments (Emmer and 
Millett 1968). Microteaching students are better equipped to ask divergent 
questions, probe more, lecture less, and obtain more pupil talk in their class- 
room (Davis and Smoot 1969). They are also given high effectiveness ratings 
by their pupils (Limbacher 1969)'. 

^aive involvement in the teaching-learning process leads to more J 
mastery of skills than giving theoretical training ^ - 

^ - before firsthand exposure. - • > 

6ettiftg students into a live classroom at the onset of their professional 
training does not seem a very dramatic prescription. Unfortunately, it^is atactic 
that is practiced too infrequently. The first acquaintance most teachers have 
with the public school is their student- teaching experience; which genBrally 
occurs at the conclusion of their training program. * ' 

Whihe systematic research on the subject is in ifs infancy, evidence 
suggests that early experiential experiences are beneficTkl. In the most.com-* . 
prehensive, carefully defined'study of early experience, students were shown to . 
be fairer, more 4gmocratic, responsive, understanding, confident, and sys- 
tematic in their teaching than were students in a control group. They were more 
indirect in their teaching ahd better able to elicit self-initiated activity in their 
pupils (Sandefur 1970). - ^ 

Active involvement seems also to encourage the development of deeper 
career commitments and more democratic teaching styles in presg^ice teachers 
(Clothier and Lawson 1969; Veldman et al. 1970). In another early, experietice 
study, students were shown to have more maste^ of basic ieaching skills such 
as pi^il evaluation, motivation, and objec^ves clarific^on (^mmer 1970). 

Explicit training in human relations tends to develop more 
^ empathetic understanding in teachers, ^ 

Human relations programs attempt to train teachers^to recognize, judge, 
and modify their assumptions about children which might affect their teaching 
performance. Most human relations programs emphasize exj^riences that 
cause teachec trainees to analyze their values assumptions and. interpersonal 
skills in live social context — either public school classrooms 6r realistically^ 
simulated laboratories. . ^ ' " ! * 

Although research that tries to assess efforts aimed at altering people's 
values is difficult and controversial, the research on human relations programs 



generally supports the proposition that training experiences improves both the 
teacher's view of the students and the students* relatiofiaL skills (Peck and 
Tucker 1973). Specific research shows that even brief training sessions can 
raise teachers* empathy level from unresponsiveness to a high level of sensitiv- 
ity to pupils* needs and feelings (Bierman et al. 1968). Techniques such as 
sociodramaand ^ensitivit> training have been effectively employed to increase 
teacher empathy (Dysart 1953; Gregg 1969, Lee 1970). Teachers trained with 
human relations techniques feel their worLperformance and self-esteerf^in- 
crease as a result of the experience. In addition, these teachers have a better, 
understanding of classroom dynamics and report a higher level of pupil satisfac- 
tion (Peck and Tucker 1973) Emerging from the human relations literature is 
the conclusion that to graduate teachers with highly developed empathy skills, 
It is essentfal that teacher education programs explicitly model the desired skills 
in their own classroom and laborStory training procedures. 

The student teaching experience is more effective when 
supervisors are trained to work with beginners. 

Student teaching is the linchpin of ^very teacher training program iji 
Amenca. Although there are hundreds of '^models" for studei^{^ching, there 
IS a conspicuous lack of empirical'evidence as to what constitutes an effective ^ 
student teaching experience. 

There is, however^ considerable evidence documenting the negative ef- 
fects which some student teaching may produce. For example, student teachers 
seem to gain little in self-appraisal skills (Dumas 1969) They also tend to be 
more authoritarian and less pupil centered after the practice teaching experi- 
ence (Ge winner 1968, Muuss 1969, Jacobs 1966; Hoy 1967). Student teachers 
appear to respond negatively to the press and frustration of the classroo(n and 
begin to adopt more pragmatic, restrictive solutions toward teaching problems 
(lannacone 1963). 

The generally negative nature of the findings, nevertheless, does show 
some rays of hope. Recent research suggests that an effective internship needs 
to be carefully orchestrated because the immediate^ total immersion into full 
classroom responsibility overwhelms'most neophytes. A careful progression* 
from tutoring to working with small groups, to total classroom responsibility 
should be eniployed to help^teachers be less controlling and morepupikentered 
(Walberg et al. 1968). In addition, because student teachers seem to rather 
uncntically emulate the model provided by their supervisors, plScing interns 
with cooperating teachers whose attitudes toward students are superior to the 
interns' ^eems to promote a growth in imerns' attitudes (Scott and Brinkley 
1960)j f ' > . . ' 

^Thetnost important revelation from thje^ research is simple. When intepis 
are placed with supervising teachers who h'avej)een selected for their compe^- « 
tenca and subsequently trained in the specific ski'lls necessary for supervising 
beginners, the interns' display a significant increase in their skills and tech- 
niques (Pcrrodin- 1961; Bradtmueller.1964). . . 
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In sumimary^,,oi}r brief review^of the research literature on teacher educa- 
. tidn ijidicates the rather primitive state of the art. However, it seems that at least 
\ vthe "gross, perimeters of needed research and development areas have beei^ 
drawn. Most importanfly, the small body of literature confirms that the effec- 
tiveness of teacher training can be increased wheti instructional prografms are 
based on research findings. ^ , * 

Developers of teacher education programs who s^ek to base their training 
gn ejiucational research should ke?p somj father simple prescriptions in mind. 

- Define teaching as a total instructional process. / 
» ' ^ 'Break the teaching- process inta manageable components. . 

-Detemiine sp^ecific and understandable objectives for each of the parts. 
Communicate' these objectives clearly to teachers in training. 

provide, the teacher tr^ees with practice, feedback,, aJkl ^methods to 
^nal^e their teaehing,r 

;^Give explicit attenti(Mi and teacher training in hum^ relations and values 
.clarifiOation.' 

' Model in training ihe skills the teacher trainees are to use ih subsequent 
classrooin training;.. ^ 

' Develop carefully trained supervisors to advise teachers in training. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING TEACHER TRAINING 
IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

From' our review of past and current developmental efforts for preparing 
teachers in economic education, several research and training needs for 
economic education are evident. These are summarized below as recommenda- 
tions for improving teacher training m economic education. 

* 

Research Needs ^ 

. Many research studies in teacher and economic education are not useful 
because they are global in orientation or based on field surveys, inadequate 
saniples, andpoor research "designs. Economic education shoufd encourage the 
production more definitive information about effective teacher behavior. 
Such efforts should promote experimental research that utilizes classroom 
settings, multiple outcome measures, carefully selected samples/ and robust 
^xperinfental designs.'*Above all, these inquiries must focus on research ques- 
tions that*' are -directly concerned with improving teacher education in 4 
economics. Specifically, we recommend that organizational effort take the 
following directions. ^ • . 

• Determine the impact tTiat courses in economics have on effecTive 
. economics teaching . * 
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While it seems reasonable to assume, that the more economics course w6rk 
teachers take, the more effective their teaching wil(i)e, there is little evidence to . 
document this assertion. While numerous attempts have been made to identify 
and organize the structure of econpmics and te m^e ^ knowledge more - 
accessible for teachers, there Tis little .evidence that kno^g more economics 
makes one a better economics teacher. ' ' ' ; 

Research documenting the different effects tiiat subject knowledge has on* 
teaching economics needs to be Conducted. F5r exampje, are there plateaus of 
learning in economies'? If so, what are they and.what implications do they hav^ " 
for rationahzingK- 12 curriculum and teacher education? Does ab^sicintroduc-' 
tory course in economics provide sufficient "persf^tiVe" on the discipline? ' 
Most an elementary teacher (or even a secondary social studies teacher) **ac-^ 
quire'' this perspective before -attempting clas$roon] translation? 

• . Conceptualize and transmit to teachers in training programs knowledge 
. about the- nature of children's economic thinkmg. 

Other social sciences^notably poliiical science, havej^cumulated a large 
body of knowledge relating to how children ^cpme to l^w and' think about 
social phenonlena. At present there is little informa^on about the growth of 
economic imagination. l^Jf search that studies this process coulji answer funda- 
mental questions about how chifdren come tahold particular economic views 
and how their thinking changes over time. The inclusion of findings frbm 
Veconomic socialization" could ''hel^ teachers plan, -devejop^, and teach 
economic education programs much mor^ effectively. 

• . Explore the socialization of teachers to dete/min^ what training 

experiences result in high professional commitment to ^aching 
. economics. 

Teacher education in economics must seek ways of increasing teachers' 
commitment to teaching during their training. Among the mo^ potentially 
exciting strategies available are those of professional socialisation. While the^ 
medical and legal professions have amassed considerable knowledge about the 
• effects of their training progranis on professional commitment, few studies ii;! 
educational training^andnone in the social studies or economic education have 
been conducted. An analysis of studies in other professions could provide 
interesting hypotheses about the processes which might strengthen c&nimit- 
ment to the teacher role. 

• E)evelop recurring rese^ch and /latiqnal assessments for teacher and 
stu(;ient knowledge and for teacher training in economics. 

As in all fields of education, there is need for a systematic^ national 
assessment of teacher* and student knowledge in economic education. Simi- 
larly, we. need current profiles of the training backgrounds in economics among 
the nation's teachers. Although some regional and institutional studies hav^ 
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" been conducted, no systematic national study has been attempted. If we'are to 
evaluate our progg^ss \n economic education, such data is needed on a recurring 
basis. ' c • . 

teacher Training Program MeBds ' 3 . ^. 

: ' * • * * ' / ^ 

The number of teacher training models ^nd programs is almost identical to 

the number of colleges and univ^rsitieifthat tr^in teauhers. Each institution has 

its own program de3igned to meiet its institutional needs. The number anrftypes 

of inservice teacher training models and programs in economic education are 

alscf numerous. Few , of the institutional or inservice programs ha\e been 

evaluated or analyzed in light of either current research or needs? Consequently, 

we recommend that teacher educators in economic education take ihefollqwing 

§teps. . / . " ^ * 

' Mount teacher education models based gn research findings.: ' * 

The nuiSber of ne\^ models for teacher education in any givea year is,, 
generally somewhere between the number of declared Demcxratlc presidedWal'^- 
candidates in 1976 and the yards O. J.^^impson gains in a typical game. The * 
Jpurnql of Teacher Education virtually, abounds with'these boldmew venture J 
With the notable exception of a few recent protocol projects, mgst'new^pro- ■ 
grams are informed with mpre comnTon sense -and goodwill than research 
support^e w programs oughtto be motinteii on a small scale and tested at every 
step ofihe way by vigorous evaluation that is, in^um, based, upon previous- 
research, , ^ » 

* "a. I 

• Develop teacher education 'programs, based on the achieveinenf of 
commonly agfeed upon and specifically Jdentifie<^ competehcies. C 

Virtualjy the entire thrust of educational research in the past^dqpade 
suggests that effective teaching will occxxx only when teaching is ftiore^cisely"^ 
defined. Although such definitional specificity remains in an embryonic state, 
it is possible to mount programs on this alrpost neophyte educational science.- 
*!Competency Based Teacffer Education" is the best extant illustration of an' 
effort to utilize research findings in teacher training programs. Compjex act 
such as teaching need precise, testable r^odels; at present most teaching models 
are abstract, vague, and incomplete. The field of economic educatipp should, 
-therefore, carefully and critically explore the potential of tSTE^ 
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• Clarify the rple of values and the process of valuing in economic 
education training. ^ 

Although*economic decision-waking involves making choices *among 
competing values, models for teaching about ' valuing Mve re<^ived little 
attention in most economic education training program^xplicit v^es modi' 
els should receive a high priority in the preparation of economics teachers. 
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Among the many competing values models, three — the moral development, 
values clarification, and jurisprudential models— seernto have the most utility 
for the economics classroom because they are well developed , have been tested 
fdr effectiveness, and are widely used. ^ ' L ■ 

• Model in training those principles of teaching and feammg that the 
teacher education program seeks to transmit. 

Our review of research on teacher effectiveness clearly cpitclUdes that if 
teachers are expected/t^ display particular behaviors, ihe^ must i>e repeatedly 
shown these desir^e behaviors in training, given ample opportunity to prac- 
tice the behavior, and provided with enough feedjback to alter their ineffective 
behavior. ° ^ • 

The simplest application of this strategy involves four steps. First, the 
desired behavior is presented Ao the teacher through readings and enough " 
discussion to facilitate a clear understanding of ili^f^behavioral dimensions. 
Second, the studei^Js*- taught a demonstration that' illustrates the behavior. 
TKird, the student teaches a lesson modeling the behkvior to a smalPgroup of 
peers and is given £0n(;;5ete feedback. Fpurth, the student tries the behavior in a 
liv^ classroom. ^Xkhough there are more complex applications of this strategy, 
ajiy use of iht tactic must employ a niodeling-practice-feedbacjk sequence. 

Encourage the development of educational translators in their role as 
intermediaries between educational researchers and teacher trainers. 

There is a decidfed lack of communication between educational researchers 
and trainers. The .obvious symbiotic relationship seldom occurs. In fact, it 
^eems the, two groups rarely interact or even read one another's literature. As a 
result, many findings from educational" research fall on fallow ground, ^md 
teacher, education programs continue to be mounted on nonempirical founda- 
tions. . , ^ . . , 

To fill the gulf between these two groups , a middle-person role, much like 
that already developed" in economic education between economics and inser- 
' vice: training, needs to be developed. The translators in this role would siand^ 
'^raidway between the two camps and analyze, interpret, and summarize researcn 
findings for teachers and teacher educators. Simultaneously, translators would 
present to the. research estate those problems and concerns that trouble prac- 
titioners. Inevitably, better working relationships between the two groups 
would develop. ^ . ^ 

• Develop fhore cooperative working relationships between economists 
and teacher trainers in unSergradq^ate economic education. 

V 'Most economists and many economic education directors Wave not been 
actively involved jn tht pedagogical training of- undergraduate students. 
Academic economists' primary contribution has been limited to the teaching of • . 
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' specific economics courses, while man> economic education directors have 
been -preoccupied with matenals and cumculum development or mservice 
teacher training. ^ * 

Economists need to continual!) evaluate the usefulness of their courses to 
preservice teachers and to anal>2e their teaching behav lor as a model for future 
teachers Teacher educators ne,ed to plan new wa>s for both economists and ' 
other\ in economic education to become more involved in undergraduate 
programs Cooperative efforts in the determination of course work for the 
economics education major, as well as participation in the methods course and 
student teaching, should be consi^iered * . 



• Initiate means for systematically anal>zing and disseminating results 
from both inservice and'preservice teacher training in economic 

* education. 

In the past several years, thousands of teachers have participated in various, 
inservice economic education programs, ^specially those offered .by the 
economic education centers across the country. Most of these programs have 
been designed to upgrade teachers' know ledge abdut economics And their skills 
in teaching economics. Similarly, thousands of teachers have been trained* in 
undergraduate economic education program^. Unfortunately, few of these 
instructional efforts, at either the inservice or undergraduate level, h§tve been 
systematically analyzed or reported. Syllabi outlining course content and' 
specifying particular training techniques need tp be collected. In addition, 
critical ^evaluation of teacher knowledge and skills resulting from student 
learning heedsjobe completed and the findings shared with otfiers involved in 
such ^ograms. 

• Expand inservice training^ir&graijis in economic education for teacher 
trainers. ' ""^^^ 

* Although bbth econoiriists and educators participate in the preparation of 
the preservice teacher, the prtn)ar> responsibility forteaching specific pedagog- 
ical skills and the utilization of various economics cumculum materials has • 
traditionally belonged to the teacher trainer, i.e. the n^ethods instructor. Unfor- 
tunately, many methods instructors toda> do not have an adequate understand- 
ing of economics, the various teaching strategies applicable. to economics^or 
available economics curriculum materials. > 

* To increase thf effectiveness of teacher traini\ig in economic education, 
renewed efforts must be made to increase the inservice training of methods 
instructor^ Such programs should focus oiJ teaching basic ec6nomic concepts 
applyirtg these concepts to t>pical classroom situations, and demonstrating 
various cumculunvjiaterials Teacher trainers should be given ample^opportu- 
nity to plan and teach, lessons applicable to their methods courses. Recent 
inservice programs for such instructors at Purdue and Colorado exemplify the 
type of efforts needed ^ * 4^ % 
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1 and propose minimal- certification and graduation requirements 
cher education in economics. 


> 


It/is eyiaeni froni the survey data reviewed that there exists a continuing 
need fjbr.periodic review of certification and graduation requirements from state 
departmertts of education and teacher training institutions. While survey results ,^ 
indicate mat some, progress has b6en made recently, much more is needed. 
Economic education needs to reexamine the California Advisory Seminar 
proposals (and others like them) and re'affirm minipial standards for teacher 
certification, and graduatii^n in economics. 


• 








As the tide of activity in economic education during th^ past decade begms - ' ^ 
to stabli^e, it is appropriate to take a reflective look at the field. This paper has 
sought to couple that examination with some recommendations for the im- 
pfovement of teacher education. Through this effort we have attempted to 
provide a blueprint for the improvement of teacher education in economics. 
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A Response to 
"Current and Future 
Needs for Teacher 
Training in 

Econbmic Education" . 

Harris L Dante 

• -- * 

In reply to the Mackey, Glenn, and Lewis paper, this respondent agrees 
with most of tl^e papa's conclusions and recommendations. However, he goes 
beyond their reconunendatioas in suggesting that more attention be ^ven the 
role of e6)noaiics in general social studies, the interrelationships between 
economics and the other disciplines in sodal studies, and relationship betw^n 
economic education and school culture. 

' ** • 

The paper presented by Professors Mackey, Glenn, and Lewises 
. thoroughly done. This response will touch on some problems that were not dealt 
with by the authors and raise certain issue§ in another context. 

THE ^ATUS OF TEACHER TRAINING IN ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

ItdoSs seem that in spite of all the efforts described, there is relatively little 
a:onomics taught as a separate course. Moreover, teachers respopslble for 
economics at elementary and secondary levels, as well as methods teachers and - 
supervisors at-lhe college level, are inadequately prepared. For example, in 
Ohio, despite more than a quarter century of extensive activity by the Ohio 
Council for Economic Education, only 20,230 of the 921 ,004 students enrolfed 
in secondary social studies in 1973-74 were taking an economics course (these 
courses were listed under eight different titles). Nearly 10,000 more students 
were enrolled in psychology courses (Walker 1974). 

Project materials have had the problem of dissemination. Meno ' 
Ek)venstein*s£conom/c Curricular Materials (1966), one of the major projects 
under the U.S. Office of Education Project Social Studies, contains a detailed 
Harris Dame is Professor of History and Secondary Education at Kent S^ate University, Kent » Ohio. 
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ninth-grade economics course and is sitting^on the shelf having scarcely seen 
the light of day. Studies indicate that only a small minority of social studies 
teachers are aware of the projects and fewer use them (Guenther and Quman 
19.73; Kimball 1970). Moreover, the new curricular materials are not teacher 
proof. Some teachers have^en unrealistic in the kind of help they expected the 
matenals to provide, others have reverted to their usual wa> of teaching after 
attendance at workshops and institutes. 

The reconjmendations of the California report sel some desirable goals, 
but it is quite cleat that most people teaching economics do not have this kind of* 
training. Neither is it likely that most economics professors^ will become 
involved in teacher training, except in the most minimal way. Economics 
professors, like scholars in other disciplines, are pnmarily interested in th^ir 
own areas of speqialization. 

There is little doubt concerning the paucity of research on the training of 
economics teachers, and the authors' conclusions represent an accurate assess- 
ment of this situation. One^roblem in education is that we continually reinvent 
the wheel. Within the literature dealing with social studies cumculum are 
studies which were done forty ocfifty years ago and yet^are quite relevant today 
(Billijigs 1929; Marshall and Goetz 1936)." Moreover', much edjicational re- 
search consists of bits and pieces and is fiot cumulative (Gross 1 972; Shaver and 
Laikins 1973). There is jittle new information regarding the characteristics of 
good teachers, and agreement on the *'primitjve state "of resevch has already 
been noted. It is clear from research that teachers do not learn much about 
teaching by being talked to and that many teacher education programs lack the 
continuous skill practice and field-based experiences prescribed by thgauthors. 

The writers' recommendations for meeting research-and teaelier training^ 
program^needs are a contribution. Knowing more ecoBomics may not in itself 
make better teachers, but teachers cannot be econpmic*^ illiterates. All 
educators need to know more about how people learn. It has been demonstrated^ 
that students can understand tfie illustration of certain economic principles at 
any given grade level. It is less clear to what extent the u;iderstanding of a given ' 
illustration transfers to the economic pnnciple-involved or technical ter- 
minology later employed. ^ 

The final recommendations presented by the authors are useful and prom- 
* ising. Sojne economists would find the value question troubling because they 
see.their role confined to economic analysis and unrelated to social philosophy . 
Thus, contrary to the goal of many organized-groups Supporting the study of 
economics, these economists do not regard it their r»spohsibility to support 
capitalism, or any other particular system, but ralhet to analyze how success- 
fully'it allocates resources, distributes income^!and manages the economy in 
general. * 

The recommendation to expand iijservice training [programs in economic 
.education for teacher tramers seems especially frui'tful.^The development of 
collegiate centers for economic education represents a direction that could be 
most productive. * n - 

* ' ] ' ^ ' ,. 
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ADDITIONAL ISSUES IN ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Being in substantial agreenfient wth the paper, I would now lil^e to raise 
some issues which were not included but which warrant serious discussion. 

The Role of Economics In a Modern Social Studies Program 

Genially thergoal of, social studies is seen as helping students engage in 
critical thinking regarding controversial crucial issues of our modern democra- 
tic society ThusTiR&re is much emphasis on decision making, problem solving, 
and value conflict resolution (Engle 1971 , Shaver 1^967, Wesley 1972). While 
there la-no substitute for an .independent economics course, there is a question 
about the place of'economics in the social studies curriculum. 

Economics is central in any analysis of modern social issues and necessary 
to the decision making at the heart of social studies. All students enrolled ih 
various social studies curricula should have a good foundation in economics. 
Since economics >.often conflicts with students' conventional wisdom-, Tt is 
imperative' that any sckial studies teacher have an understanding of basic 
economics There is probably more distance between beliefs of the professional 
and thosj^jf^e laymaiyin economics than in any other field. The issues of what 
economics shobkLb^aught, when and where should it be tailght, and how it 
should be organized are questions which should be decided jointly by tjtie 
professional econoniiist and the social studies educator. 

There is some danger piat economists might ask for^too large a share.of the 
curriculum They should not make the mistake geographers made in insisting 
on their independence and espousing the view that only geographers could 
handhe geographical material . It wou Id be itiftre realistic for geographers t<5 help 
histoiy teachers to the point that they would at least pull the map down once in 
awhile. Much more attention should be given to iK^w^conomists can aid the 
social studies teacher, whose primary training is in another discipline, develop 
economic concepts and generalizations. 

Some argue that the economic understandings needed for intelligent deci* 
sion mhking do not require a full principles course. They assert that history 
teachers or problem^ of democracy teachers need to relate economies to the 
issues at hand and to help students correct misconceptions-r-endeavors which 
do not necessitate a course in economics principles. After surveying the 
increased attention to economics in the schools during the early 1960s, John R. 
Coleman "concluded **What we must do is to settle, not apologetically, but 
gladly, for a few things done welL We must, in 'shorty not confuse. coverage 
with unders^tanding'' (Coleman 1965, p. 76). ' * 

The question may be. Is it less desirable to somewhat fragment a disci- 
pline, at» least in terms of a complete understanding of its structure, or .to 
fragment the understanding of a complex problem? Dan Selakovich contends, 
**Those who are charged with the teaching of the social studies must begin 
somewhere in an attempt to bring together and utilize for teaching purposes the 
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content of the several disciprtines of the social studies, even though the effort 
may lack something in the expertness of its analysis' ' (Selakov^ch 1965, p. 55). 

. The Interrelationship of Economics and Other Social Sciences 

if the new directions bei^g plotted for the social<studies are to be followed, 
thejnterrelation^hip of economics with the other social sciences must be 
examined. This would require a movement in the direction of multidisciplinary, 
if not interdisciplinary, approaches. Moreover, it is generally agreed that the 
social stiidies today involves much more than simplifying the instruction of 
separate social science disciplines (Engle 1971; Shaver 1967; Wesley 1972>. 
Many economists are recognizing that the nature of modern social problems is 
forcing more interdiscipfinary understanding and more application of economic 
theory. It is already apparent that the **new social studies" of the 1970s will be 
different from that of the 1960s, with its emphases on the structure of separate 
disciplines and on cognitive learning. 

^ If all the problems of economic education have not been solved as new 
ones have emerged, it is not because economics has bel^me obsolete. The fact 
is that economics is a dynamic science, wkh a body of knowledge vital to any 
modem social studies program. As Charles L. Schultze (1972) has observed, 
the fault is more likely to be the underemployment of economics. , 

A growing number of economists, not just the Galbraiths and the HeiN 
broners, has criticized the quantitative aspects of our epiphasis on edonomic 
growth. All six economists Nvh© cooperated with the Committee for Economic 
Development in contributing to the fourteenth annual review of economics for 
Salllfkiy Review ''are predominantly negative in appraising the relevancy of 
their fieW (**Does Economics Ignore You?""l972, p. 33). They trace the 
tjoubles of modem ' 'post-Key nesian'' economics back to the 19.60s and the 
emergence of problems for which economics held no answers. 

The goal of economic growth has itself been threatened by a host of critical 
domestic issues and aggravated by the neglect of the public sector to\yard such 
foundations of the future as ecfucation and basic science. Problems of industrial 
pollution have raised questions about the extent to which continued economic 
growth thneatens not only the ecological base of the economy but human life 
as well. ^ . 

'Thus, there is a question about whether the great social disorders of our 
time can be managed without '^rocking the boat by redistributing income or 
breaking up the great industrial and financial centers of power'' (Fusfeld 1972, 

- p. 36). Economists,* too, must be concerned with the quality of life and will 
have to unite with other social scientists in a broad attack on modern social 
problems. Leonard Silk in the New York Times writes: f 

It seems JO me that efforts to solve even . . . traditioml economic 
* problems Cannot be hampered, but only advariced by a deeper 
understanding of many matters that lie beyond the boundaries of 
conventional economics (Silk 1972, p. 35). / 
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>^^ile the ideological differerices of a Galbraith, a Samuelson,^nd a 
Friedman have always been eVident, there is growing agreement among profes- 
sional economist^ that there must be more application of economic theory to 
social problems and more interdisciplinary cooperation in a concerted effort to. 
* find solutibns. ♦ * » 

The report of.atresearcl^^tudy directed by Phil Wass at the Center for 
Economic Educatidn, University of Connecticut came to the same conclusion. 
The repon/ Developing an Economic Education PrograU for the Future, 
states, **Economic educators of th? futur^, should be known, perhaps as social 
science educators, or at least tiave the background, ability, and interest to 
promote economic education within a broader interdisciplinary content" (Mor- 
rison n.d., p. 18). Many students enrolled in comprehensive social studies 
programs shy away from economics. They come into the so-called social* 
stMdies methods class thinking largely in descriptive terms, and their economic 
understanding is minimal at best. This may be because the primary interest of 
ijiany students is history, but it may also raise questions about how college 
economics courses are often taught. ' 

Consumer Economic Education 

Another curricular problem has to doo with the "place of consumer 
economics in a social studies program and the relationship between recent 
movements for more cor^^umer education and economic education in general. 
Consumer' economics began to replace conventional theoretical economics 
pripr to World War 11, but its popularity declined during the postwar years when * 
demands for more rigor in secondary education, including more attention to 
economics as a discipline, began to increase. Emphases shifted from descrip- 
tion to analysis, from^ the individual to society, and from micro to mac- 
roeconomics. When an entire issue of ^tie^NASSP Bulletin was devoted to 
economic education in 1965,-not a single article on consumer economics was 
included. 

While many professional economists would agree that consumer educa- 
tion is important, it is not economics as they perceive it. It is true that in tlfe past 
consumer-oriented courses have emphasized specific consumer problems, 
some trivial, and have often treated such problems in isolation. The charge has 
been made that such courses did little but disseminate information and good 
advice. 

Today various consumer groups have aroused new interest in consumer 
education and related it to larger social problems. The subject is treated on a 
more sophisticated level involving the understanding of price discrimination 
against minority and low-inconie groups, pricing policies, the intricacies of 
credit, and the psychological basis of advertising. Thrift is also considered in a 
variety of social contexts to'^develop insights and concepts that illuminate many 
consumer problemff^. 

Charles Chandler sees consumer edi^cation as part of a social studies 




program rather than home economics, business education, or vQcational educa- 
tion curricula. He notes that it coufd also play an important role in translating 
economic theory intcj action. '^Entering the world of economics through the 
consumption door might well provide much needed motivation and a certain 
realism to the study of economics\generally** (Chandler 1974, p. 148). 

Because the economic system exists ultimately for the sake of consump- 
tion, changes in wants need to be studied. Hence the study of secondary 
economics should focus on process, development, and change. Chandter con- 
cludes, **An economic system, after all, ultimately must be judged by the 
human satisfactions which it makes possible* And this is what consumer 
' education is all about'' (Chandler 1974, p. 149). • 
* 

Economic Education and the School Culture 

It may well be that we have concentrated on changing the program and the 
teacher without sufficient knowledge of and accounting for the culture of the 
school. The school system often permits and tolerates diversity, with limits 
determined in part by faulty self-perceptions of toth principals and teachers. 
Relations between specialists and principals, as well as specialists and teachers', 
contribute to the problem. We need to-understand much more about the culture 
of the schooU;|[$^it relates to change (Sarason 1971). 

# # # 

This response has focused less-on the problems of economic ^ucation 
apart from social studies education and has concentrated more on. the contribu* 
tion ecc^nomics can make to ari-issues^centered social studies program. It has 
also examined what help can be given teachers whose primary training is in 
other social science disciplines and how social studies methods teachers can 
learn more about economics and how to teach it. 
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A Response . 
to "Current 
and Future 
Needs for 
Teacher Training 
in Economic 
Education" 

.Lawrence Senesh 



In this response, the author duUlengfs sdme of the conclusiohs reached by 
^ Mackey , Glenn, and UwJs and suggests that the contusions do not reflect the , 
reality of the probkms^n^ntered by most developers of teacher training 
programs. He also Suggests several additional recomihehdadons, indudinglhe 
forging, of a grand attian^e between schools of USeral arts and schools of 
education, the development of a new type of economics edncator who can 
translate the frontiers of economics knowledge Into K-12 curriculum, the 
rcdcrign of teacher training programs to focus on educattonal development is a 

^ K-12 continuum, and the Implemenution of Inservlce training programs as \ 
ongoing building events rather than ''patching up" efforts. . ' 



, My response to the paper jaf the Minnesota team is distorted by two of my 
life experiences. The first occurred six years ago when the Vniversity of 
Colorado received a substantial grant from the National Science Foundation to 
improve the socialscience and teaching competence of future elementary and 
secqndary teachers. We developed a creative design to coordinate thetheoretlr 
^?L^l^^_l"^s of six social science disciplines— economics, political *science,^ 
sociology, social anthropology, social psychology, and the^searqh for 
justice— and demonstrated how the fundamental ideas of these disciplines may 
be related to the experiences of youth from grades N12. The program was 
adopted by three universities, one ^Iso supported by NSF to assess the trans- 
ferability^ of the program. 

Lawrence Senesh is ProfessoF of Economics at the University of Colorada 
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The program is successful, but there is,one hitch. Scarcely any education 
majors, for whom the program was designed, are enrolled in our class at the 
University of Colorado. Tt is argued that requiring any specific social science 
course woufd»violate the academic freedom of the students. So} students elect 
courses in social sciences with little regard for the future usefulness to their 
profession. It is possible for' education majors in- elementary education or 
education majors in secondary education distributed studies -to fulfill the 
academic requirements in social science with such courses as Self and Con- . 
sciousness. Marriage and the Family, or Witchcraft and Sorcery. 

The second 1\fe experience is a discovery- 1 discovered that the School of 

■ Education is a harem surrounded by high walls. Inside th? walls are the 
members of the harem— the faculty ..Some are young; some are old; some are 
attractive; some are nmsfl attractive. The dean is the sultan and he controls the 
harem. A few yeamfnglovers, usually aging full professors from the hberal 
arts, are running round and round outside the walls, hoping that before they 

■ suffer a heart attack they may |et into the harem fpr one day. There is littlehope ^ 
for such pleasure. Assistant professors from the liberal arts college cjo not dare 
to chance such an illicit relationship with members of the School of Education. 
The "Big Bfother" from their own department is watching them. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ECONOMICS AND EDUCATION 

•L * 

l^envy the Minnesota (earn because ihey have o^i h^d such experfences. 
Perhaps this is the reason their paper rests on two unstated assumptions: (1) 
there is perfect mobility of talents between the liberal artstollege and th^ school 
of education; and (2) faculty behavior is rational. / 

The team is askjng a revolutionary question which before onlV heretics 
dared to ask, Is a basic introductory, course in ecoriomies sufficient for a 
perspective on the discipline? This question is legitimate not only for, teacher 
training but ajso for the liberal arts program;. \ 

Unfortunately /the JoMr/^^i/ of Econoniic Education is so preoccupied . 
withTTieasuring the effectiveness of economic principles courses that it gives no 
attention to innovators who might completely replace the principles with new, 
more imaginative approaches to economic competence. present, articles 
without quantitative measurement are not accepted by the journal 

The authors also refer to the options of one- or two- semester introductory 
courses. It would be interesting to learn the content of the one-semester course. 
It is my hunch that most universities sell economic knowledge by the pound. 
Future teachers who take a one-semester course may get only half the beast, 
either macroeconomics or microeconomics. There are few universities which 
offer a one-semester terminal course for noneconomics majors. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 

The Minnesota team devotes considerable attention to the questiqn. How 
can economic knowtedge be transmitted to the teacher, to the teacher trainer, 
and to the elementary and secondary student? The authors state that the models , 
for preserv'ice and inservice trainmg are mnumefable. According to the authors, 
there are as many models as there are Democrivtic presidential candidates m 
1976. However, this arfalog}\^is not accurate.' The Democratic candidiites 
present a wide spectrum fromVred Harris to Henr> Jackson. I would rather 
compare the range in training models to the spectrum between the Republican 
candidates, Mr. Ford g.nd Mr Reagan. 

To illustrate, the model for most inservice summer institutes calls for. A) 
• economists to lecture from their oiji classroom notes in "the morning, U) 
educators to lecture on curriculum theory in the afternoon, and (3) economists 
and the educators to carefully not meet. As a result, in almost all workshops the^ 
content and methodology are hopelessly divided. 

The authors ask a moratorium on the,development of teacher education 
models unless the models can be plugged into a vigorous research design. I urge 
exactly the opposite^approach. Get funds for a dragnet operation. Canvass 
innovators and innovative practices throughout the countr> and study them to 
find out what makes these innovators and innovations tick. 

1 urge that resources be spent to organize multidisciplinary experimental 
teams in colleges. These teams can identify and observe those academic 
gatekeepers who promote or hinder the formation of an educational system 
committed to improving the economic competence of future teachers. These 
experimental teams can develop a new system, a >ardstick operation, which 
combines knowledge and teaching competence for elementary and secondary 
teachers. ^ ' * 

^yi^h such^a preservice system, the inservice training program will fall into 
/ its proper place. Workshops will cease to bejfie repair shops of defective 
teacher training programs. The/ task will be to close the gap between the 
frontiers of knowledge and the curriculum. Economic educator^ leading such 
workshops will have new missions. They will become scouts who scurry back 
and forth between the frorftiers .of knowledge and. the classroom. 

Jtwould like to add a new recommendation to those of the Minnesota 
tearA-encourage the training'of a new type of economic educator who will be 
able to translate the frontiers of knowledge into the K-12 cuniculufn. In the 
.past, the educator^vvas responsible for transmitting olt} knowledge and culture. 
Today the body of knowledge is expanding so rapidly that economic educators 
must be equipped to transmit new knowledge, and this transmission must occur . 
immediately; it is no longer possible to wait ten on 20 years. It is important for 
economic education to be dynamic and geared to the future. Ph.D. candidates in* 
economics and doctoral candidates in education should be required to attend a 
seminar in which they are exposed to learning theones* which help them relate 
the cutting edge of knowledge to the experiences of students in every grade 
level. 230. . 
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TEACHING PRACTICES 



When it comes to transmitting knowledge to the student, the team recom- 
mends that teachers' should know the nature of children's economic thinking. « 
This recommendation is ver>' narrow. I recommend that teachers study chiN 
dcens' life experiences — experiences which are potentially so meaningful that 
the fundamental ideas of economics can and should be' related to them. 

There should be a new emphasis on the importance of values in teaching 
e'conomics. It is extremely important that .students identify those national 
priorities which will build a more perfect union and which are based on our 
Constitution's ideas' of justice, domestic tranquility, common defense, and the 
blessings of liberty. If the class agrees that the national priority is the use of 
resources for improving the quality of life, then the students should discuss 
which values should be strengthened to achieve this goal. No market 
mechanism, no -coercion, ^can stop our environmental deterioration as effec- 
tively as changed'val^ie preferences. 

* .The authors also emphasize the importance of professional commitment. 
They use the standards of lawyers as examples of professional commitment. I 
would' hesitate to go so far. Also, the Minnesota team advises training courses 
in human relations. Forget thi^e technical courses in group dynamics. I would 
encourage teachers to take more courses in the humajiities, from which the 
commitment to humanity will emerge. 



ECONOMIC EDUCATION PEDAGOGY « 

The first part of the paper is pedagogical. I plead with the authors not to 
write a Marxist interpretation of the history of economic education: first was the 
economic educationjungle(thesis), which begat Brunner descending the moun- 
tain with the tablet (antithesis), which begat the Task Force of the American 
Economic Association recommending the teaching of **minimum economic 
understanding" in the secondary schools (synthesis). of the Task Force 
dictatorship, the Utopia of modem .economic educatiofTVill emerge. 

The historian of the Minnesota team should recognize that between 1948 
and 1960 the history of econonii^ducation was an exciting one. Jn the 1956s, 
economic concepts were^lptfady being related to childrens' experiences in 
every grade level. At the Merrill Center for Economics sponsored by Grinnell 
College, an exciting conference in June 1958 discussed teaching innovations in 
college econoniics. The Joint Council on Economic Education was in the 
forefront of revolutionizing economic education long before anybody else 
thought that children might be able to learn about the economic system or about 
economic theory. In the 1960s, the Social Science Education Consortium 
developed the strucUire of social sciences out of which a grades M2, concept- 
oriented social science curriculum was'bom. The progress between 1948 and 
1960 was so rapid that the holy institutions mentioned by the Minnesota team 
have not yet, caught up. 
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HYPOTHtesh FOR EFFECTIVE TEAQHING 

Finally, 1 would like to add. the following hypotheses to the authors' 
veniofy for effective teaching: 

Teaching is more effective if it is related to social reality. 

Teaching is more effective if it i& related to the^goals of the individual and 
sociejy^ll ^ * ' . . 

^ Teaching of history and geography is more effective if it is related to the 
study of persistent economic problems. 

Econoi^iic teaching is more, effective if it is r<^^atec^ to the other social 
science areas and to the humanities. ^ . 

Economic teaching is more effective if teachers practice self-evaluation. 

Economic instruction of elementary and secondai^y levels is more effective 
if it is future oriented. 

^Teacher training is more effective if knowing and ways of'knowing are 
treated as indivisible. * , 7, ^ 

Teacher training could be more effective i'f academic departments.would . 
work together in the interest of teacher training.- ' • 

Teacher training^could be more effective if Ph.D. candidates could be 
exposed to learning theories and to the management of experimental 
classrooms. , 

/ - 

TEACHER TRAINING— PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE FUTi^RE 

The future of teacher training depends on the follow^ actions: ^ 

A grand alliance^tween the liberal arts and the school of education- 
should be drau^fiTtrts should be a constructive interchange wherem con- 
tent and metlfcdology can merge. ^' j|C 

Identification of teachers should be made as earlyas possible, preferably 
in the freshman year. . ' . . 

Teacher training shOuH not be brojceri-mto. elementary and secondary 
education because there is need for continuity in the K-12 curriculum. 
Current procedures are too fragmented. Educational development should 
always be viewed as an organic whole, and the child should always be 
in a K- 12 continuurfi. 

Teachers must have a paid summer vacation and the financial' security 
necessary to iceep theirmftids and methods up to date during the summer 
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months. Inservice training programs should be ongoi^ig ratfier than a 
patching-up of past sins. 

■Because the changes in our natural and man-made environments have been 
-sd dramatic in the last quarter century, the response in teacher training should be 
equally daring. Unprecedented reform in teacher training is sadly needed. 
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Needs for 
Evaluation in 
Economic 
Education 



John C. Soper 



After reviewing various approaches to evaluation in economic education, 
the author of this paper artucs tiut we should focus on the impact of economic 
education on student achievement and give greater attention to esUbUsUng the 
magnitude of these effects. Soper then discusses the choice of evaluation 
Instruments and res^ch design and weighs the merits of nationally normed 
^instruments versus instruments designed to evaluate specific program 
activities. The author concludes by proposing a general model of evaluation 
for ecojiomic educators and teachers who seek to evaluate their own programs 
or tho^ of others. The usefulness of this model in evaluating secondary 
programs based on the Worid of Work Economic Education Curriculum is 
demonstrated. 

One can be against evaluation only if one can show that is it improper to seek an 
answer to questions about the merit of educational instruments, which would 
involve showing thai there are no legitimate activities (roles) in which these 
questions can be raised, an extraordinary claim. 

Michael Scrivcn in The Methodology of Evaluation 



THe t^rm evaluation, in the context of educational programming, is broad 
and somewhat forbidding to both the casual observer and the concerned 
professional. To^sharpen the focus, some definitional effort^seem in order. 

One useful attempt at a definition of the term has-been pJt^vided by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Natiohal Study Committee on Evaluation: * 'Educational 
evaluation is the process of delineating, obtaining, and providing useful 
informa^n forjudging decision alternatives'' (Stufflebeam et al. 1971 , p, 40). 
A' second^ formal definition, one which is more direct in its orientation, 
states: **Evaluation is the determination of the worth of a thing. It includes 

John C. Soper is Coordinator of the Office for Economic Education and Associate Professor of' 
Economics at Northern Illinois University. DcKalb, Illinois. 
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obtaining information for use in judging the worth of a program, product, 
procedure, or objective, or the potential utility of alternative approaches 
designed to attain specificied objectives" (Worthen and Sanders 1973, p. 19, 
emphasis added). f 

Although on the bases of the above definitions, evaluation can still mean 
many things to many individuals, for the purposes of this paper 1 choose to 
restrict discussion to '*hard" or '^payoff evaluation. The principle reason 
for narrowing the focus of the argument in that manner is the need for substan- 
tive measures of the impact on students of economic education f5rograms 
in geperal (see l^aac and Michael 1971; TenBrink 1974; Worthen and 
Sanders 1973). Obviously, such ajrestriction here does not preclude other 
'types of evaluation (e.g., indirect or 'intrinsic" types) in the field, but 
direct estimates of student gains in cognUive and affective abilities or 
achievements in economics should receive our closest attention. 

* 'Economic education" itself is another term in need of some definition if 
we are to concentrate our efforts in the right direction. Fortunately, we 
have before us the just-completed delphi study of^'Horton and Weidenaar, • 
containing a pithy "consensus view" of what we, as economic educators, 
are presumably about: "Economic education is defined to mean activities 
which promote a wider understanding of basic economic principles and 
their possible applications, as a matter of general education'' (Horton and 
Weidenaar 1975, p. 44). This definition is particul^ly appropriate because it 
emphasize^ that economic education is f^r more than just * 'courses in 
economics." Rather, economic education occurs Inactivities which may take > 
the form of courses but may also involve the infusion Of economic principles 
' ' (and their application) in other (noneconomics) courses or modules. 

Moreover, the Horton- Weidenaar definitioh stresses the general education 
approach of economic education. This means that economic education is for 
everyone^ not just for potential college pconbmics majors, college-bound 
youths, or some other elite subset of the general populace. When we cast the 
net'this broadly, evaluation of our educational efforts becomes even more 
important because we must concern ourselves with questions about what works 
best for. different "types" of learners, and how we can get "the biggest 
bang for the buck" in an era of declining real resources for education. 

In combining the above definitions, we also have some additional 
guidance in our approach to the evaluation of economic education bfforts. 
Policy Studies in Education is nqw in the process of conducting a major 
.nauonal study entitled, "Working Propositions: Effectiveness of Economic 
Education in Secondary Schools."* At the end of this paper the 27 working 
propositions tentatively identified in this study are stated. They provide a ready 



*This study involves the search for better evidence and better propositions regarding current efforts 
to teach economic knowledge and attitudes in grades 7 through 12 A tentative list of "working 
propositions'' is now being circulated to a national cross section of interested professionals for 
review, modification, and extension and for confirmation or refutation of the evidence 
accompanying each proposition 





frame of reference fofassessing needs forevaluation in economic education and, 
pinpoint a number of areas where evaluative evidence is;weak or uncertain. ' 

While no one should take the current list of propositions as definitive, it 
does provide us with some kind of starting point. I take as the key<;tnnp 



-Proposition 3: '•T^uiiuiiiic euucation increases students* economic knowl- 
edge/* Without demonstrable evidence of the truth of this proposition, all 
of most of what we are up to ih economic education is for naught. I say 

'**all or most** because Proposition 4 may' be considered of near-equal 
importance: **Economie education affects attitudes toward economic topics 
and issues.** 

Thus I take as a given that we must be able to show the worth of 
our programs through the gains of our students in the cognitive and/or 
affective dimensions relating to economics No one reading this is likely to 
be stunned by such a statement of prionties; yet although it is a proposition 
accepted by nearly everyone, it is practiced by very few. Economic 
educators, in ^particular, are prone to slapping one another gn the back, 
complimenting our pe6rs on how well we **handle** evaluation— relative 
lox)ther disciplines. However true this may be, our delivery of concrete' 
evaluative studies, especially at the preqollege level, is wanting in many 
respects. In particular, we need to know a^reat deal more about ihc magnitude 
of the impact of our economic education activities, a oeed which emphasises 
the general requirement for using relatively robust statistical techniques such 
as multiple regression analysis. We also need to examine closely the differen- 
tial effects of our economic education efforts on students of differing 
abilities:. Most evaluators in the field have failed to disaggregate their data 
bases, especially by intelligence proxies or reading levels, to get at what works . 
best for **slow,** ^^average,** or *7ast" learners. [Exceptions to this 
statement can be found in the work of Marston et al. (1972) and'Marston 
and Lyon (1975).] 

Elsewhere in this volume, George Dawson reports that roughly 800 
studies of economic education at the precollege level ha^e been completed or 
are now in progress. However, only a small number of these studies have 
appeared in readily accessible places or report evaluative results of a repli- 
cable nature Moreover, even our college-level curricula, instructional 
technologies, and motivational strategies are dominated by **one-shot'' 
experimental designs. Very f?w studies extend beyond one institution, one 
classroom, one semester, or one substratum of the student population. 
Beyond this,^^w studies have been adequately specified, in ^ theoretical sense, 
making the interpretation and comparison of our empirical results tenuous at 
best^And few studies have been completely free of persistent methodological 
errors on the empirical side, meaning that generalizations are difficult if not ' 
impossible. [See Dawson (1976) for an up-to-date survey of college-level 
program research in economic education]. 

Finally, with regard to the affective or attitudinal dimensions of economic 
education, the 1971 remarks off Lewis and Orvis stand little changed today; 
Attempts to assess the extent to which instruction in economics (or the 
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instructor of economics) changes student opinion (attitudes or values) on 
controversial issues are still in their infancy (Lewis and Orvis 1971, pp. 
1Q>nv They cite a total of 70 studies which deal wii h. at fi t ii des . values , or . 
opinion, but only half of these had appeared in published sources at the time. 
It should be apparent that, with a ftw notable exceptions, we have barely 
scratched the surface of the attitudinal dimensions of economic educational 
evaluation.* 

Despite the limitations and inadequacies of our efforts to date, there can be 
httle doubt that substantial progress has been made in the evaluation of 
economic education activnes. Instead of dwelling on problems of the past, it 
is clearly more fruitful to build on its successes and attempt to establish the 
parameters of a generaf model for evaluation of economic educational eftbrts 
in tfie future. Prior to doing so, however, some remarks on objectives, testing 
instruments, and basic research design are in order. * 

ACTIVITY OBJECTIVES AND CHOICE OF 
,n • EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

Any evaluation must begin by c^onsidering in detail the objectives of 
the particular curriculum, educational instrument, or other activity which is the 
object of evaluation. In order for quantitative assessment of these T)bjectives to 
take place, at some point in the activity the objectives must be expressed in 
operational terms. Th.at is, the objectives must be formulated so -that an 
informed, objective.observer can either verify the attainment of the objectives 
or determine that they have not been met. 

Once a set of operatiohal, verifiable objectives has been identified, the 
next crucial step is choosing instruments to measiwe objective attainment. 
In economic education, as undoubtedly in most disciplines, a trade-off exists 
between the broad acceptability of nationally normed instruments and the 
extent to which such instruments validly measure the objectives of a 
particular activity. iKe virtues.of widely known, nationally normed instru- 
ments are numerous and quite compelling: (1) they have been substantially 
**debugged"; (2) they have known reliability characteristics; and (3) they 
provide a clear-cut standard (i.e.. the national norms) against which the 
activity to be evaluated can be compared. On the other hand, it is virtually 
certain that some proportion of the instrument will be invalid for the specific 
activity undergoing evaluation, that is, it is highly unlikely that all questions 
on a- given nationally-normed instrument will test student knowledge of all* 
objectives to be evaluated. ^ ' , ^ 

♦For examples of economic education evaluations involving aspects^ of the affective domain, see ^ 
Horton 1972. Karstensson and Vedder 1974. Lloyd 1970. Lukef et al 1974. Luker 1972. Mann 
and Fusfeld 1970. Rothman and Scott 1973. SCott and Rothman 1975. Sloane 1972. and 
Thompson 1973. Two excellent sources concerning measurement in the affective domain are 
Osgood et al. 1957 and Snider and Osgood 1969 
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The evaluator may'^en bB forced , to construct a new instrument 
specifically- for thQ purposes of the task at han d. H'oweA^er. the 
ot such an instrument* is in fact an enormous undertaking in itself, 
especially if the product is to be valid, reli^able, and truly^pbjective. Very few 
program evaluators are in a position to afford the luxury, of devoting tjie 
necessary time and effort to this 'task, particularly when their major efforts 
have to be allocated to tasks such as project development and implementation . 
Thus, in all but a few cases, the evaluator's optimal choice will be to 
sacrifice somedegree of task- specific validity to gain the obvious advantages of 
preexisting, national instruments of known characteristics. 

Finally, iHere i& the case where there is no instrument which even remotely 
reflects the need^of the project evaluator. Fortunately, for cognitive-domain 
evaluations, the ec(^nomic educator is unlikely to encounter such a situation. 
At all t)ut the intermediate-to-advanced levels.of college economics education, 
nationally normed tests of economic understanding are available, largely 
through the AVork of the Joint Council on Economic Education. At the pre- 
college level, five such instraments are currently available and a sixth is now in 
progress.* ^ \ 

However, in the affective domain, there are no nationally developed 
instruments for the assessment of changes in students' attitudes, opinions, 
or values concerning economic maners. It is true that numerous affective 
instruments have been locally developed for particular purposes, but these are 
neither readily available nor of known or widely accepted quality.^ Hence, 
the evaluator interested in affective changes will usually be forced to 
develop a new assessment instrument or, -at the least, to modify an existing 
tijevice to suit the specific needs of the evaluator. 

Whatever instruments are selected or developed the evaluator has an 
obvious responsibility to check the conformance of these instruments tojhe 
stated or implicit objecUyJfes of the activity under scrutiny. To some 
extent, 'MnvaFid" questioner parts of an insfrument may be lefKit^the 
testing sequence, as theseitems (when they are truly jnvaUd) will simpty- 
add random variation to the scores of the students tested. It is also possible 
to score only those items on a given instrument which validly measure the 
objectives of the activity. In any event, such considerations of objectives and 
evaluation instruments must occupy a significant jflace in the scheme of 
priorities for aj^ evaluation effcfrt. Withouti^this careful attention, the 
evaluation can prove to be a disaster regardless of its technical execution. 



•The existing instruments are (I) the Primary Test of Economic Understanding, (2) the Test of 
Elementary Economics. (3) the Junior High St hool Test of Ei onomics, (4) the Test of Understand- 
ing in Personal Economics, and (5) the SRA Test of Economic Understanding. Now undergoing 
development is the Test of Ec onomu Litenu > . an 1 1 th- and 1 2th-grade instrument based on the new 
Master Curriculum Project of the Joint Council 
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V RESEARCH DESIGN: SOME PREUMINARIES 

; i ' ~ 

Assuming that matters concerning activity objectives and measurement 
devices are satisfactorily resolved, the question of research design must be 
addressed. The prototypical research design used in- economic education 
evaluation has been, and in most cases should continue to be, the experimental 
group/control group, pretest/posttest design. In nearly all activity evaluations, 
the need for a dichotomous breakdown of student subjects into experimental 
and control groUps is of very significant proportions. Without this breakdown 
it becomes very difficult to isolate the activity-specific learning for which we 
are searching. Although thg^expenmental-control design has inherent pitfalls 
of Its own, it remains the principal tool of the educational evaluator in 
assessing the impact of a given activity. 

Of roughly equal importance is the»pretest/posttest sequence typically 
erfiployed today in economic education evaluations. Pretesting of both 
experimental and control groups prior^to the introduction of the program, 
project, or activity accomplishes a number of important tasks. It provides a 
^ check on the rough comparability of the control and experimental groups; 
it generates invaluable data concerning the prior ec onomjc jaiowledge and 
general ability of the individual students; and it est^6fishes a "learning floor'' 
or baseline against which subsequent learning can be compared. 

By securing pre and posttest data on both experimental and control 
groups^ the evaluator has before him/her the necesWy components of a first 
approximation in evaluating a given activity. These data, when arrayed iaa 
2X2 table, provide the grist for a hypothesis-testing mill,' relying on 
the simple t test. Even the project evaluator with strictly limited resources 
(or the classroom teacher with no evaluation resources) is in a position to 
complete this level of evaluation. Though imperfect in a number of important 
respects, this mode of quantitative evaluation should be a sine qua non for 
the evaluator and a bare minimum for the assessment of an actKvity's 
_worth (see Campbell and Stanley 1972). 

f 



A GENERAL MODEL FOR EVALUATION 

Major curriculum development and implementation projects or any, 
sizeable economic education acnvities impose requirements for more detail 
and sophistication in their evaluation designs than can be wrung from the 
above technique. In particular, the major ''imperfection*' inherent in the 
simple 2X2 research design is the^problem of aggregation of individual 
studentvobsfervations into experimen'tal and control groups. Except in cases 
where there is a virtually unlimited sample size and where assignment to 
control and experimental groups is purely random, the evaluator can never be 
certain that observed differences (or lack thereoO in test results befween . 
the two groups is due solely to the, activity being evaluated. Unless the 
. evaluator is confident that students grouped into experimental and control 

m- 
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categones are subit an tially alike i n al l f eteva nt chaidcttiistics (o r assigned in 
matched pairs), there is the strong possibility that nonrandom variation in such 
characteristics might be generating the observed differences (or lack thereoQ. 

'Perhaps of greater significance is the need to identify and measure the 
underlying determinants of student learning as they experience a given 
economic education activity. Uncovering these determinants is of critical 
importance in attempts to individualize student learning or to work on the 
problems of differing Student abilities. Moreover, the need to piripoint areas of 
' powerful interaction among the underlying determinants of student leam^g 
should be clear to curriculum or materials developers. "Better" curricul/or 
"better" materials are as likely to result from this type of scientific arlXsis 
as from the creative genius of their authors. To argiie by analoigy. th 
for the evaluator to focus on the underlying determinants of student le 
IS as acute as the need of the economist to focus on the nonprice detent,... 
of demand in trying to predict, say. automobile sales or wheat purchases next 
year. ^. . ^ 

Refinement of a general model for evaluation in this dimension calls 
for substantial data gathering as a first step, Jhe question then becomes. What 
data? Here there is room for debate among economic educators (as Dawson's 
paper in this volume amply illustrates), but again we can take a leaf from 
the economist's notebook: in seeking after the nonprice determinants of 
demand, the economist looks for a fairly restricted set of variables, such as 
income or prices of related goods, rather than an exhaustive list of 
everythipg that could conceivably affect quantity demanded. In like manner, 
the evaluator of economic education activities ought to focus on the main 
determinant§Jf student learning. Thus v^-e ought to be ii)terested in a model of 
the leaming/rocess which can be estimated reliably by reasonable economic 
maximizerslhaving.limiteaTinje and limited resources for data collection and 
analysis. In short, we need a model which is both powerful(in the sense that it 
yields reliable and consistent predictions of learning behavior) and simple 
(lest we spend all-of our time collecting, "cleaning." and manipulating data, 
and none on "doing" what needs to be done). 

Such a model should express student learning as a function of three broad 
classes of variables: (1) the individual smdent's stock of human capital. (2) 
the intensity with which the student utilizes that stock, and (3) the environment 
within which the learning takes place. The "human capital" class ought to 
contain variables representing the student's native endowments, including 
intelligence or reading level, "mamrity" (e.g.. age o^de level), student 
sex. pnor knowledge of economics, and perhaps St|nial measures of 
socioeconomic ot demographic background, The secondTategory. "intensity . 
of utilization." calls for some measure of student effort, motivation, or 
interest in the subject matter. Finally, the "environmental" class should 
contain those variables related to student performance which are not embodied 
in the stiident. For instance, the experimental-control varjable is an aspect of 
the learning environment (and the variable we are primarily concerned with 
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In the eva luation). Instructor, school. mateHals. oi ingdia diaiaHeiisUCs - 
properly belong in this class as well. With respect to the instructor, his or 
her knowledge of and training in economics should be of significance. 
The particular-activity undergoing evaluation may also employ variations in 
teaching strategy or approach, or materials of divergent types and qualities. 
Where such variations are a significant aspect of the activity, they should be 
accounted for in the evaluation design. Figure 1 provides a schematic overview 
of the variables and time sequencing implied by this general model. 
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Its fociis on the time dimension highlights the need for more rpngitudinal 
studies in economic^education evaluation ^o that we can gain a better 
understanding of the process of knowledge (or attitude) retention (or decay). ■ 
'ideally we would hope for some residual impact as a result of our activities, 
but evidence on long-term student retention is rare in the economic education 
literature (see Dawson's references and comments on retention elsewhere in 
this volume). Figure" 1 also suggests the multidimensional nature of the 
"outputs- from the learning process. In addition te student postscores on 
one or more cognitive instruments, we ought .to consider affective domain . 
variables (e.g.. "attitudes" and "interest"), and retest scores after some . 
time has elapsed (preferably a year or more). 

At this point it may be worthwhile to pause and think about tHe 
task of collecting the relevant data in manageable ways. Figure 1 may appear 
to indicate a monumental effort'just to assemble the suggested data base. 
In the most elaborate research designs, this is often the case. However, the 
schema of Figure 1 actually contains far more tfian we need in- many cases. 
Recall the demand-prediction analogy . If we have reliable estimates of only one. 

or two variables in each, major class (i.e.. human capital, utilization rates, 
and environment), we- may be in a position to generate useful results. 
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in tact, we may be better off statistically by economizing on the nximber of 
variables collected for two reasons; (1) the smaller the number of variables 
collected, the snialler is the problem of missing data, and X2) the fewer 
variables collected, the less is the likelihood of nonindependence (or of 
**linear dependence'*) among the- explanatory variables. In general, the 
latter problem is more severe than the former, but both are (or ought to be) 
important considerations in the design of evaluations. 

Given an appropriate data base, consisting of valid and reliable pre and 
posttest^ scores plus matched variables reflecting student. human^capital,- 
utilization rate^, and the learning environment, how should the evaluator 
proceed with the analysis? Beyond the simple / tests fpr differences between 
experimental and control groups discussed above, there is a clear need for 
the use of multivariate analytical techniques. Methods of hypothesis testing ' 
, vary widely in educational research literature, although economic educators 
have typically restricted their method of analysis to multiple linear regression. 
Such restriction is desirable, in the general case, unless substantial justification 
exists for a departure from the regression model. The fundamental reason 
for this assertion is that the regression approach provides the best Test of a 
firily si^cified model of the type usually encountered in economic educational 
evaluations. In brief, it is nearly impossible to structure an evaluation design 
with perfectly matched groups of students who have been isolated fof expert- 
mental-control purposes. A secondary reason for adherence to the regression 
approach is that other possible techniques (e.g., analysis of variance; / tests)^ 
are less comprehensive procedures contained within the multiple regression 
model. In other words, the regression analysis provides the evaluator with 
essentially the $ame information derivable from analysis of variance, 
correlatiQn analysis, and / tests between groups, plus much more. In 
-particular, the evaluator is able to examine the full range of specifiable 
determinants underlying the experimental desigijj even when it is not 
possible to **contror-* all of them at the outset. 'Moreover, the standard 
regression statistics provide information about the,^elati>fe- magnitudes and 
* significance of impacts on student learning of e^cH explanatory variable 
specified in- the model of the- learning process. We can learn, in short, 
•not just that variable X is important, but /low.important vari^ble-X 
' ^ is relative to all others. ^ >* 

Tliis is not to say that the multiple regression techniqu^^, problem 
free or that other methods should be ignored completely. Kowever, n^rly all 
the problems connected with the use^ of regfession analy>i&^e traceable' 
to inadequate specification of the model, td be tested, ancitfifese problems, 
do not go away simply because we adopt a different technique./ ^ 

In fact, the typical model used in the evaluation of economic education,]^ , 
activities makes two assumption^ which often lead to difficulties in regresf ipnV ' 
approaches, first, there is an implicit assumption (indeed, a requireWnt oflhe'] 
ordinary least-squares regressiori' technique) that all explanatory variables.are - 
independent of one another. Second, it is generally assumed tfcat all explana'- 




tory variables directly affect the outcomes (i.e., the dependent variable or 
variables). Figure 2 is a stylized representation of these assumptions. Howevef , 
we have ample evidence of the nonindependence of many of the explanatory 
variables diagrammed in Figure 2 (Soper 1976; Soper and Thornton 1976). 

Figure 2 

A Nttv CMU9SI Mod«/; All Explanatory V«r/«6tos «re lndep9nd9nt and 
Dlractfy mlluenca tha Dap^ndent Varlabia 
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Figure 3 suggests another way of looking at the same data. Obviously 
the relationships are far more complex than those indicated by thp **naive ^ 
\mDdel" in Figure 2. The indirect influence of some variables (such as that of ' 
**age'' on ^^posttest score") and the feedback effects of other variables (the 
joint dependence of **posttest score" and "attitude toward economics") call 
for the use of greater care in model specification and more sophisticated 
statistical techniques to test the resulting models!* However, thesairc refme^ 
ments of the typical models used recently in economic education evaluations, 
knd they do not negate past findings. Rather, they suggest directions fbr 
marginal improvement in our future evaluation efforts. Frequently, the 
evafftator lacks sorfie relevant data needed to complete the empirical 
evaluation of a fully specified model but must push ahead anyway, even with 
limited information. An example of such a data^limited evaluation follows. 
Cleariy it has shortcomings as an evaluation, but it generates much useful 
information despite its limitations. (For an additional example see Becker 
et al. 1975.) 

•The "problem'' of joint determination of "output" variables 9an be treated by the use of 
simultanepus-equation techniques. See Johnston 1972. chapte.% f2 and 13, For examples of 
attempts to deal with specification problems in economic educational evaluations see Soper 1976 
and Soper and Thornton 1976 " 
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AN EXAMPLE, MORE OR LfSjS 

During the ^1974-75 academic year, the llhnois Council on Economic 
Education earned out an extensive evaluation of a statewide curriculum 
project for secondary students entitled, -'Economic Choice in the World of 
Work," and based upon the World of Work Economic Education (WOWEE) 
curriculum funded by the National Science Foundatiorf (see MacDowell 
et al. 1975; Good et al. 1977; Mantlo and Snjith''i975).' A quantitative 
• evaLiation component was built into this? project from -the outset so that 
partigpatjiig teach>fr>were required to pre and posttest at leasfon? class of 
•'expehnienta|: (WOWEE) students and one .of •'control" (non-WOWEE) 
studenftduririg the course of the academic year. Approximately 5,(X)o"students 
from 21 Illinois school districts, at grade levels ranging from fifth to twelfth and 
brokdn down into experimental ai)d control classes, were pre and posttested.*. 

Figure 3 
^ A "Complex ltetllstlc" Causal Modtl 
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•Test instruments used were ihc Junior H,gh School Testof Eumomus, Jomt Council on Economic 
Education. New York. 1974. a 40-.iem cognitive test of economic understanding, normed for the 
7.9 grade levels and "Were I a Worker /' an unpublishedl20-.tem affective instrument 
developed by M F Smith. Project PAIS (Fusion of Applied and Intellectual Skills). P. K 
Yonge Laboratory School. University of Florida. Gainesville. 1971 
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This evaluation was both "formative" and."summativer' or, at the least, 
was conducted to provide answers of both ty.pes. The goals of the evaluation 
^e to (1) find out if the project "worked," (2) identify areas of strengttvand 
(especially) weakness, ,and (3)' generate new data foj^EStentially fruitful 
research, particularly regarding the affective domain. The first gbal was purely- 
summative in that we were attempting to assess the worth of the project 
objectively" and its future potential. Goal 2 was formative, providing feedback 
to the project staff which made possible corrections and strengthening of 
subsequent implementation efforts\qhe third goal had both formative and 
summative aspects, since affective change was a project objective, but the 
incomplete state of l^noWledge regarding affective evaluation led us to the 
conclusion that much information of general usefulness might be forthcoming 
from analysis of the project's data base. . • - u 

The tentative evaluation findings as shown in Table 1 indicate that the 
1974-75 WOWEE project was Successful in a number of respects. In the 

. ' s , TABLE 1 

Regress/on EsJ/maJes of SJodenJ Cogn/«ve Ach/evemenJ 
(PosttesJ Score = dependent variable; N = 1,446) 



Variable 



Regression 
CoefTiclent 



Control-experimental 
(C = I. X = 0) 

Teacher Sex • 
(M = I. F = 0) 

Preteiit score 
Student Sex 
(M = 1, F = 0) 
District vars 

D , 

D < 

D«, 

D , 

D , o 

D « 
D 

Di 
D| 
D, 



1 

'10 

'n 
'i: 

D|4 

Constant 



-2.079 

0 475 
0 763 

0 142 

1 991 
' 2 721 

-0 560 
3 520 
3 798 
0.788 

-2 221 
I 960. 

0 812 
-5 228 

1 050^ 
-0.370 

. -0,402 
-■0 076 
6 347 



Beta 

CoefTicienl 



-0 135 

0 032 
0 675 

golo 

0,083 
0 127 

-0.021 
0.013 
0J05 
0 034 
-0 053 
0 078 
* 0 008 
-0.064 
0 053 
,-0 012 
■0 010 
-0 003 



T-ratio 



704** 

1 41 
33 14** 

V 

0 54 

3 49** 
5 07** 

0.93 
0 72 

4 85** 
1.4? 

2 59** 

3 63** 
0.43 

' 3,35** 
?.X)0* 
0.57 
0 50 

o.n 



R« = 0.5315 

•Significant at the 0 05 level 
••Significanl at the 0 01 level 



S.EE = 4 84 F = 91 97** (d f =I427&-18) 
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cognitivl domain, we know that students enrolled in WOWEE classes 
(the experimental group) achieved posttest scores significantly higher than- 
non-W0WEE students, other things being equal. The project "staff also 
received feedback about specific problem areas in the first-'yeaf project 
(generally identifiable among the **environn>entar' variables "differ^tiating 
school districts), which made possible corrective action for subsequent 
implementatiohs. We also found that the experimental program was second 
only to the student's pretest score as, a determinant of cognitive learning in 
economics. In addition, the regression e^vidence indicates that the curriculum 
was relatively free of sex bias, in that neither teacher no^s^udent sex was a* 
significant variable in the estinaating equation. \ 

Preliminary analysis also indicates the significance of the WOWEE proj- 
ect in changmg student attitude?(positively) toward work as a general'concept. 
Further analysis, now in progress, Js directed at the task of providing"' a 
simultaneous-equations solution to the joint.determination of cognitive and 
affective behaviors. ^^''^ \ ' 

It .should be stressed tha^ this evaluation, though useful, has distinct 
limitations, resulting fergely from restrictions on the availability of data. 
For example, the **human capital" class of variables is limited to the sex of 
the student^aftd pretest score. Given the large number of students tested and the 
score of scho61 districts involved, the project staff felt it would be a practical 
impossibility to obtain consistent, accurate data on student intelligence or 
reading level. Likewise, a proxy for student **maturity" (such^as age or 
grade level) is also missing. More important perhaps is the omission of any 
variable measuring '^utilization rates'' of student human capital, wftich would 
presumably give us'some idea of howxhard students worked on the WOWEE 
materials. We also lack an * 'environmental" variable reflecting the length 
■ of class time teachers devoted to the WOWEE curriculuifi.* But despite these 
sources oFmisspecification resulting from the omission of relevant va^jj^les, 
the evaluation equations provide us some concrete notions of the effectiveness 
of the >yOWEE curriculurp project. 

Thus far th"e discussion has concentrated on the 'educational benefits 
of the WOWEE curriculum, but no evaluation should be colisidered 
complete without some reference to the inevitable costs associated with it. 
One might be tempted^ measure these costs by simply adding up the level 
of funding provided by governmental or private foundations and participating 
school districts. Ho^vever, such figures grossly understate the real costs of 
major curriculum efforts as they omit the opportunity costs of participating 
students, teachers, school administrators, and even over- zealous project staff 
members (tholigh the latter cost may be charged to **labor of love*' yj some 
instances). TKere are also opportunity costs in terms of curricula foregone as 
^ a result of tKe project activity. A rough estimate of/)tal costs for the first-year 



*This ranged from as few as three m as many as eight weeks To some extent, these differences 
are picked up by the^dichotomou? school district variables (see TABLE 1). 
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project discussed above is $75,000. For the second and subsequent years of 
, project implementation, these costsv decline rapidly as the fixed costs of 
development (incurred in the first year) are spread out. But even if we 
take the entire first-year costs as the basis, we find that a one-polnt-per- 
student gain on the cognitive posttest costs approximately $7.50 per student. 
Put another way , a 20 percent increase in the average level of economic literacy 
costs about $15.00 per student. Moreover, this unit cost does not **correct" 
Jor gains in the iffFective domam or for increased cognitive achieVement 
in other (noneconomics)- disciplinary areas. 



CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the foregoing I have tried to make a case for evaluation of economic 
educafional activities based upon some quantitative techniques which have 
been^relatively unexpk)ited in educational jesearch. The present study 
provides only fragmentary empirical evidence to add flesh to the general 
model presented, and even these fragments are imperfectly specified. No 
complete test of the approach is available at^this time, but some future 
directions are indicated. 

My recommendations regarding evaluation, beyond those suggested in the 
text, are as follows: 

• Quantitative evaluation should be ^uilt into virtually all economic - 
education activities from the outset. Without such evaluation, we do not 
know where we are starting /rom, where we are going, or how best to 
get to where we want to be. ' 

• Major (or costly) curriculum projects in economic education ought to 
stress more sophisticated quantitative approaches. As the extent and 
complexity of the curriculum' effort increases, the evaluation effort 

''should expand proportionately. 

• Serious attempts, ought to be made to persuadei'unding agencies^to pay 
for adequate project evaluation^ As a rough rule of thumb, somewhere 
around ten percent' of the project's cost should be earmarked for 
evaluation. 

• Teachers and 'School administrators need to be sensitized to the need for 
suBstantive quantitative evaluation, even if it .fnvolyes only controlled^ 
experimentation with simple pre and posttests. ^ * " 

• Future stress should be placed on so-.called **Type IV" evaluations, {he , 
type which considers the demand side, as. welTas (he supply side. In 
addition, more.attention should be given to careful estimation of total 
project costs, including relevant oppohunity costs. 
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Working Propot/f/ons; E^ecf/veness ot Economic Education 

A Study by Policy Studies in Educalioa 
Student Economic Knowledge and Attitudes 

i. Students who have not had economic education know little about economics. 
2 Students' economic knowledge and attitudes are positively related to sex (male), 
age, scholastic ability, and socioeconomic level. 
Effect of Economic Education on Student Knowiedge 

3. Economic education increases students' economic knowledge. 
Effect of ^Economic Education on Student Attitudes 

4. Economic education affects attitudes toward economic topics and issues. 

^ ^ 5 Economic education causes students to l^n toward the views of trained economists. 

6. increased economic understanding causes more conservative attitudes on economic 



issues. 



Effect on Learning Economics in College 

7. Students who had economic education in secondary school usually score higher 
i than other student's in their first economics course in college. / 

8. ^ Students whb did not h^ve economic education m secondary school usually learn 

moT^iri.their first economics course in college— presumably because they did not 
learn it in secondary school. 
Types of Students / * 

9. Students With higher socioeconomic background learn more economics from a 
given course than students with lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 

10. Students with higher intelligence learn more economics from a given course than 
students with lower intelligence. 

1 1 . Students with higher scholastic aptitude learn more economics from a given course 
than students with lower scholastic aptitudes. 

12 Students with higher grades learn more economics from a given course than students ' 
with lower grades. 

13 Students in academic programs learn more economics from a given course than 
students in vocational programs. ^ 

14. Boys and girls learn the same amount of economics frj4p given course. 
J5. Students aged 12 through 17 years can learn economi^^wledge and attitudes. 

16 . Students who are older learfi more economics from a given course than students 

who are ySunger 
Size of Schools and Classes 

17 Neither school size nor class size haye any, systematic effect on how much 
economics students learn. 

Types of Courses 

18. Economics ckn be taught in separate courses. 

19. Economics can be taught as a part of courses such as business, industnal arts, 
history, and problems of democracy. ^ 

Typesof Teaching Methods , • 

20 Many methods of teaching economics are equally effective, lectures, textbooks,^ 
discussions, games, problem-solving exercises, programmed instruction, audib- 
visual instruction, television, and so on. 

2 1 . Student^ learn more when economics is related to problems they see as meaningful 
in their own lives 

Teacher- Economic Knowledge ' ' 

22. Secondary school teachers know little about economics.* 
Teacher Training * ^ 

23 Training teachers in economics andM/in fiow to teach economics is not essential: 
students will learn if their teacher>/are given student materials and no training 



24. Training teachers in economics inacases student learning. 
25^ The greater the amount of teacher training in economics, the greater the amount of 
student learning. 

26. Training teachers in how to teach economics increases student leammg. 

27. The greater the amount of teacher training in how to teach economics, the greater 
' the amount of student learning. 
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A Response to 
"Needs for 
Evaluation in 
Economic Education" 



\,^^^hlllip Saunders 



Arreting with Soper Uwt more quanUUtive daU are needed in precoilege 
evaluation studies, this respondent sugg^ that Soper's example of the 
WOWEE program evaluation contains s6me of the very weakness^ decried by 
the author. Saunders then adds two specific suggestions for improving 
evaluation research at the precoilege level: (1) to develop a national test bank 
of quesUons to, measure cognitive abiUty, and (2) to collect and analyze 
information on the roanyJocaUy developed affective instruments in an effort to 
develop and nationally norm affective instruments which^ would parallel 
exl^ng cogiiitlve instruments. 9 

I am glad to see Professor Soper focus his paper on **hard," quantitative 
^evaluation. I share his concern that, to date, such evaluative studies at the 
precoilege level are ''wanting in many respects." He correctly identifies the 
two main sources of these shortcomings as inadequate measuring instruments 
and inadequate research designs, and I would like to emphasize his important 
point that we shoifld increasingly concerned with affective outcomes as well 
as^ognitive outcomes. I also watnt to underline his emphasis on the com« 
parative superiority of multiple regression models in analyzing evaluation data. 
However, as his own comments and example indicate, regression analysis must 
be applied with considerably more care than has customarily been done in 
the past. Soi)er's fleeting mention of costs and the "demand sicie" of evaluation, 
call attention to important arfeas which h.aye been completely overlooked in 
the vast bulk ofeconomic education research done to date. 

_i?!X^5 "^y agreement with and enthusiasm for the basi£ thrust of Soper*s 
paper, I do wish his example had done a more complete job of dealing with 

Phillip launders is Professor* of Economics and Associate Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Indiana Univei^ity, BioomingtoQ, Indiana. 
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many of the- weaknesses he idenVified The lack of variables renectirig the 
length of class lime teachers devoted to the WOWEE curriculum at different 
grade levels, for example, is a serious omission, and far too much ^^environ- 
mentar' information is lumped and suppressed in the dichotomous * School 
district'' variables. All the coefficients for;he school district variables shown 
in Table 1 must be interpreted in comparison with the school district suppressed 
in the intercept to avoid singularity; yet no mention is made of this fact, nor 
13 ther« any information about hpw the different school districts compare 
< Another problem with the regressioa model Soper used in his example has 
been pointed out by William E. Becker, Jr. of the University of Minnesota 
The problem concerns bias coefficflent estimates for the pretest variable and 
bias estimates of the regression residuals in models where the posttest is 
the dependent variable and the pretest score is a regressor Becker has drafted 
a paper detailjng this problem along with the associated problem of bias 
estimates of regression and coefficient variance estimates in **value added'' 
regression models*where posttest minus pretest is the dependent variable 
(Becker 1976). ' 

In addition to the reference cited in Soper' s paper, people wanting to 
do serious .work with regression models should also consult Frank Gery's 
important paper on the ^' gap closing^' model (Gary 1972), and the-discussion of 
this^and other models in a paper by Becker and Michael K. Salemi presented 
'^at the meetings of the Midwest Economic Association in St. Louis (Becker 

and Salemi 1976). / , ' 

Turning to the fundamental problem of developing adequate instruments 
to measure the^different cognitive objectives df various economic education 
efforts, Soper indicates that using a subset of appropriately selected questions 
frpm available tests may be the best compromise between homemade" tests 
for efforts that are not "as broad as the specifications of nationally normed 
instruments and the need to have a widely accepted standard Against which to 
corpjtere the activity to be evaluated.^ This is a reasonable compromise as far 
as it goes,' but I would add the following recommen^^n: 
• A major effort should be made to secure funding to develop a national 
**test bank" of questions classified by grade level, economic concept 
involved (e.g., scarcity, ^specialization, productivity), and^ype of 
. cognitive ability tested (e.g., recognition and understanding, simple 
. application, and complex application). * 
The new M^er Cuniculum J^roject of the'joint Council on Economic 
Education mighipi^vide a natural framework arqund which to build the 
classification matrix/ Several questions should be developed for e^h cell in 
. the matrix. Each oOestion ghould be field-testdd, ^^de-bugged" (A the basis 
of field-tesue^^u^fC and then normed for various target groups OncA^ch a test 
bank was 6pe;ational, evaluators could select the questions appropdaie to the 
objectives of .their various projects and thus construct instruments which are 
likely to be far superior to ad hoc, homemade tests. Users of the test bank 
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should be obligated to provide overall test results and item analysis data on 
each question used /and efforts should be made to refine, improve, and enlarge 
the number of questions in the national test bank on a systematic basis. 

In the area of measuring affective objectives, I would like to add a second 
specific recommendation. 

• A i^ajor effort should be made to collect and analyze information on 
the various locally developed affective insthiments for the purpose of 
attempting to develop and norm on a nation'ial basis one oc more instru- 
ments parallel to the cognitive instruments that now exist. 

Depending on the results, this might be a first step in developing a national 
bank (of affective items parallel to the national bank of cognitive items recom- 

* mended above. 

Given the relative lack of^attention to developing effective questions to 
measure carefully specified cognitive and affective objectives, and given the 
economist's respect for the law of diminishing retumsf the total welfare of 
'the economic education movement would surely be improved if.more resources 
were switched to the two important tasks suggested above. 
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A Response 
to "Needs 
for Evaluation 
in Economic 
Education" 



Jacqueline Kosecoff 



Supporting Soper's call for more "hard" or quantiUtive evaluation 
stujdies, this respondent adds , two- additional suggestions for making 
evj^tion studies more meaningful and accurate: (1) to /be responsive to 
the kindsof information which will he convincing as evidence of the pi^>gram's 
^ m^rit, and (2) to formulate spkiflfc questions which the evaluation's 
dients want answered. Kosecoff then* describes some of the implications 
• ^1^^ recommfndations, emphasizing that these procedures will 
necessitate more and earlier consultation between client and evaluator than 
Isl presently Common and will require better coordination of evaluation 
activities and program design. 

« 

Evaluation as applied to educational programs is a set of procedures used 
to apppise merit and to provide information about the nature and quality of a 
program's goals^, outcomes, impacts, and costs. » 

There are two contexts in which evaluations are most frequently Con- 
ducted. In one context, an evaluation is conducted to improve a program 
and the evaluation's clients are typically the program's organizers and> staff. 
In the second context, an evaluation is conducted to certi^ a program 

^ and the evaluation's clients are typically the program's sponsors. The 
context for an e\%luation is determined by the information needs of the 

, individuals and agencies wh6 must use the evaluation mformation. An 

* evaluation is performed in an improvement context when the evaluation's 

* cllfents are CQncemcsd with finding out precisely where a change would make 
the program better. Typically, the organizers of a ^till-developing program 

Jacqueline Kosecoff is a Research Social S'cientist at the Center for the Study of EvaluaUon, 
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require this kind of information so*they 6^n modify and improve the program. 
On the other h^nd, an evaluation is conducted in a. certification context when 
the evaluation's clients are particularly concerned with determining the extent ^ , 
to which the program's overall quality can be guaranteed. Those individuals 
who sponsored program development, or who are interested in oising the 
program, require this kind of information about a completed program's 
outcomes and impacts. 

No matter in which context an evaluation is conducted, its sponsors 
need very specific kinds of information that will assist them in making 
decisions about the program. However, because of the present scarcity of 
concrete and objective evaluation studies, little information is available to 
economic educaters and policy makers concerning the kinds of educational 
expehences, instructional techniques, and curricula which are most effective in 
promoting learning and positive attitudes. In his presentation Dr. Soper has 
provided a convincing reason for and examples of the need to make evaluations 
" more objective, methodologically sound, and gejieralizable. To do this,. 
' Soper argues in favor of ''hard.or quantitative" evaluation studies that test 
carefully formulated instructional strategies and 'learning models that are 
structured by true experimental designs and niake use of powerful and 
appropriate analytic procedures. 

I would like to demonstrate my support for hard or .concrete evalua- 
tions by offering two additional suggestions for making evaluations studies 
meaningful and accurate. These suggestions are complementary to Soper's 
in that they give perspective to information collection, evaluation design 
strategies and analysis procedures, and the coordination of evaluation ^ 
activities. 



WmHG EVALUATIONS MORE MEANINGFUL AND ACCURATE „ 

• Be responsive to the kinds 6f information that will be convincing as^ 
* evidence of the program's merit. ^ 

A program his mdl if 'its goals are Jltained, if its activities achieve 
these goals and are at the same time inherently beneficial, and if there are 

^no unpleasant consequences associated with the program. The actual 
evidence of a program's merit can take a variety of different forms. It is'the 
evaluator's responsibility to determine the procedures and the types of infor- 
mation which will provide believable evidence of the program's merit and 
answers to the evaluation questions Tor individuals who will use the evalua- 

"tion's findings For example, in a ten-week high schoorcourse on economics, 
the evidence of program merit coS^ be the students achieve high 
scores on a test at the end of the course, that the students ej^press 
positive attitudes toward economics,;or that enrollment increases in an elective 

• course in economics. 
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Finding out what will convince a client of a program's merit is an 
extremely important component of a concrete and credible evaluation because 
it directs the evaluator to the information that must be obtained, and it 
forces the clients to operationalize in truiK(ul and realistic terms what they 
really want to know about the program. Agr^g on evidence can \^ a very 
important safeguard for both the evaluator and the client because it protects 
against assertions that the evalution findings are not relevant or not sufficient 
to'prove the program's success or failure, aijjl it protects the fliqnt against ' 
the evaluator arbitrarily collecting information claimed to be **good'' or 
**important:" ^ . 

• Formulate specific questions that the evaluation's clients want answered. 

Evaluation, is unlike research in th^ the evaluator cannot determine the 
questions thatlthe evaluation study will answer. Rather, the evaluatpr must 
be responsive ta the client's information needs and questions. Examples of 
evaluation questions are: 

1. To what extent were the program's goals achieved? * 
^ 2. Were the^program's activities implemented as planned? - 

3. How effective were those activities in achieving the goals? 

4. " For whichtfToups was the program most/least successfi^l? 

5. How did iS^rnal and external social and political factors influence 
the program's development and impact? 

' '6. What social and political effects did the program have on the environ- 
ment in which it was implemented? * 

7. Whaj did the program cost? ' If^ 

8. How well was the program managed? 

In any evaluation study, the questions that will be of concern to clients will 
Vary, and the number of questions that can be answered will depend upon 
the money, time, and resources available. 

Evaluation questions are the heart of any evaluation, andjill evaluation 
activities. must be organized so that the questions can be answered efficiently. 
Also, the evaluation's clients shoul'd agree to the selection and statement of 
the questions. 

'a ' ■ 

/ IMPUCATIONS OF THE SUGGESTIONS 

^^^"g attentive to my two recommedfaations will necessarily affect the 
information collection plan, the evaluation design, the analysis procedures, 
and the coordination of evaluation activities. 

Implications for Information Collection 

There are many different*infomiation collection techniques that can be 
used to obtain evidence of program merit and to answer the evaluation 
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questions-. Consider, for example, an experimental high school class 
* economics and the evaluation question, **To what extent have students* 
attitudes toward economics improved?'' To provide a credible answer to ihis^ 
question the evaluator could employ any of the following informaj.' 
collection techniques: 

<T1 Send questionnaires to parents asking them about their cAiildren's 
attitudes. / 

2. Interview teaotjers and ask them about their students' attitudes. 

3. Obse^v^student^ta^chool ^n^ate their attitudes during economics 

lessons- • ^CTV. 

4 Review the attendance records for the economics ch^s. 

As can be seen from this list, to answer the question about students' attitudes, 
the evaluator has a choice among four different {pchniques: questionnaires, 
interview^, observations, and record reviews. 

thbse separate information ^collection techniques would probably yield 
similar but far from identical results. Each technique has unique advantages ' 
disadvantages, and requirements, and.the evaluator must determine which will 
yield the best data within the constraints and opportunities for infomfation 
collection and relative to the purposes for gathering information. . ^ 

To choose one or more techniques, the evaluator should consider four 
factors. First, the information collection* techniques should be acceptable to 
the client. A client, ma^ prefer, for example, to ^have testimonial data 
collected through interviews rather than through questionnaires. Second, the 
information collectidn techniques should be technically sound, and the data 
collected from them should be reliable, valid, and targeted to the fevaUiatTon 
questions. Third, the* infopmation techniques should be appropriate for the 
• progr9nf|ivep its inevitably restricted resources, e.g. , interviews are generally 
more costly than questionnaires, but^they can provide more personal and 
insightful iirformation. fourth, the selection of infoqiiation-collection tech- 
niques must take into account the time required to purchase or constmct 
* * measures and to gather and analyze the nnformalion. , 

In selectir^ information collection technigues, the evaluator frequently 
must negotiate with the client. Suppose, for instance, the client w^ts to use 
a test which the evaluator considQrs unreliable in comparable situations. In 
such a case, .it is the evaluator's responsAility to alert the client to the problem, 
suggest alternative soltttions, and asslt the client in reaching a decisjon. 
Further, the evaluator should always be prepared to recq||mend a solution 
that is technically sound and appropriatd for the evaluation.^ , 
Several different information collection techniques are often used sirnul-- 
taneously to collect similar kinds of information pertaining to the same 
evaluation qufetion. This can be particularly .worth while^when t^e evaluation 
^als whh hard-'to-measure areas like attitudes, values, 6v beliefs in which 
- ^ siny perspectives may be necessary.to get at the truth. The evaluator rrtUst, 



however, be wary of abusing this multimeasure approach. Violation can 
result in an inundation of unnfianageable data that are extremely costly to 
read, interpret, and analyze. 

Just^as several techniques may be useful to collect information about 
one aspect of an evaluation, so a single information collection technique 
can sometiifies be used to answer several evaluation questions. For example, 
a single questionnaire could be deveioped^to obtain information about a 
program's administrative problems, its staff, and its impact on the community. 

Implications for Design Strategies 

A design strategy is a convenient method Tor describing the ways in 
which ptople are groupe'd and treated for evaluation purposes. A classic 
example of a aesign strategy is the division of persons into two groups, with 
one group given access to the^ program while the other receives a placebo 
program. t 

There are many design strategies, whose styles reflect the disciplines 
from which they originated, that have been successfully applied t(x the 
evaluation of health programs. Frequently used design strategies include 
case study designs, time series designs, and comparison group designs. 
All these strategies, regardless of the names used or their origin§^are 
intended to describe how individuals in a program are to be organized^ 
the purposes of the evaluation. \- 

The mostpi*ominent design strategy (and the one that can be associated , 
with concrete or quantitative evaluation) is the comparison group design. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this design strategy is the existence of 
at least two groups, one which participates in the program beiDg evaluated 
and another which participates in another program or in no program at all. 
Traditionally, the first group is called the experimental ^oup while the 
second is called a control group. If the various groups included in the 
comparison design are each measured several times, say bimonthly for two 
years, then this design can be viewed as a time series desigrf with a control 
group. ' 

Comparison group designs are frequently categorized as **quasi-" or 
**tnie-". experimental designs. The difference between these two categories 
is the similarity between the participants in the experimental and control 
groups. In quasi-experimental designs, .th^re may be reason to suspect that 
there are differences between the groups aside from their participatiolf in dif- 
ferent, programs, and that any observed differences between them cannot 
be conclusively linked to participation in the different programs. On the other 
hand, in true-experimental designs, the groups^ considered to be as similar 
as possible, and for this reason, any observed differences can be' linked 
to participation in different groups . To guarantee the similarity of the groups for 
a true-experimental design, it is necessary to assign individuals at random to 
the various groups, and this can be difficult to achieve. For example, in an 
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evaluation of a new procedure to cure heart disease, it is difficult to .deny 
treatment to some individuals. Or, in an evaluation of a college preparatory 
course' in evaluation, it is difficult to deny participati^ in the program to 
students planning to attend college. 

Considerations affecting the selection of an evaluation design strategy 
include the need to obtain answers to the evaluation questions and to consider 
any constraints on the evaluation caused by deadlines, the sample, informa- 
tion collection requirements, confidentiality of information, and so on. 

\ 

Implications for Information Analysis 

As' with information collecte?6- techniques, there is a variety of different 
methods which can be applied to the analysis of evaluation information. Ihese 
methods, no matter whether.they derive from behavioral, social, or health 
scien'ces. sha;e<:ertain similar intentions. They attempt to descnbe the evalua- 
tion i^rftiatibn in the form of tallies or frequency counts, summaries, 
_ai^es, and measures of variation and range. They also attempt to explain 
evaluation information by comparing groups, identifying patterns and trends in 
events, and establishing relationships between variables. 

' Information analysis'should be carefully planned to be responsive t6 the 
evaluation questions, and in turn, compatible with the design strategy and 
information collection techniques. The information analysis methods chosen 
by the evaluator will inevitably be those favored by his/her training, 
experience, and the resources available for analysis. Finally, no matter what 
the evaluator's preference or background, the analysis methodology must^be 
technically sound. 
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Implications for Coordinating Evaluation Activities 

It is essential that each evaluation question be matched to the specific 
techniques that will be used to collect information, and that these techniques be' 
compatible with the desigir used to group and sample subjects to structure 
the information analysis. Violation of the principle of coordinating all evalua- 
tion activities, could produce a scenario like the following. 

4 

Scenario ^ 

(IA-<in Informauon Ana!y«il. IC-^an lnl|^rmation Collector. an Evaluator) 
IC: Here is^my rir|d7aft of a questionnaire to be used in our nationwide 
questionnaire survey dealing with the topic. ''High School Seniors' 
Inientibn to Take College Economics." 
E: Don't go away, 1 have a question. Why does the questionnaire ask 
' . ^ students if their parent^ N^'ent to college? ^ 
IC: Well/ I thought the answers would provide some interestiiig 
information. 
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Interesting information aboilr 

About parents' influence on their children's ecjucational choices. 
There has been some good research on the relationship between 
parents' and siblings' educational preferences. 

don't recall seeing this issue among the evaluation questions. Can 
we afford to ask questions about the relationship between parents' 
Mndchildrens' education in addition to those with which ourclientfe^re 
concerned? ' • 

I don*t really know . I have never seen a complete list of the evaluation 
questions .X ^ 

Td like toSee theie questions also. It seems that we will be collecting 
quite a bit of information. The demographic questioqs alone represent* 
120 items of infoAi gtroth and I'm not sure how tjj^handle all these 
data. { 

Unfortunately a scenario like this is commonplace in the real world of 
evaluation efforts. It has been traditional for evaluators, information collectors, 
and information analysts to work independently of ooe another. As a 
consequence, larger programs have found it n^essary to hire management 
consultants to explain how their many activities labeled **evaluation " are to 
be coordinated, while in smaller programs, the evaluation team has had to ^ 
be creative in making the evaluation seem more coordinated than it ever was. <f^^ 
Attention to. evaluation questions and indicators of program merit offer an 
effective way of maintaining cohesive evaluation studies. 
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Part V The Delivery System 

Needs for Diffusion^and Implementation of Economic 
Education Progrzms— James M. Becker and Gerald W. Marker 

Response — Charjes B. Myers 

Response— 5. Stowell Symmes ^ ' ' 
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Needs for v3 
Diffusion and 
Implementation of 
Economic Education 
Programs 



James M. BeckerrPart 1 
and _ 
Gerald vy. Marker, Part 2 



In Pitt 1 of this paper, Becker assesses the current dissemination and 
implementation efforts in economic education and finds a multitude of efforts 
but couiderable duplication and fragmenUtion in the tiideavors. He suggests 
tHat effective implementation of Innovations is most likely to o^ wlien 
reformers work thro«igh the existing school pUmate— a dimate which relics on 
a success of smaB, day.to-day decisions to effc« change. In Part 2, Marker 
fooKcs on the dissemination and implementation of ronjor curricuhim proje^ 
and local currkuhim devetopment. He concludes that while there is some, and 
appM^ntly growing, awareness of the mijor economic curricuhmi materials, 
the products have not attained high vislbiOty or use. He also finds the Impart of 
k)cal d€vek>pment efforts, particuhuly DEEP, Umited. Recommendations 
drawn from these ^s^mtj^ hidude consideration of a national' curriculum 
project and more empht^on changing the overall school dimate In dissemina* 
tkm efforts. . ^ ^ 



PARTI * 

■ There is a rather large and growing number of individuals within schools, 
universities, educational agendas, and business/civic groups domrnjtted to 
improving economic education in the nation's elementary and secondary 
schools. While the individuals involved have different backgrounds, perspec- 
tives, and ponceras, alh are confronted with essenxially the same set of-ques- 
tionSj^at is * Economic education?^' What constitutes * improvements" in 
economic dducation? What changes are needed to bring about desirable modiTi- 

James M Becker is Ehrcctor, Mid->\merica Program for Global Perspectives in Education at 
Indiana University, Bloomfiigton Gerald W Marker is Associate Director of the Mld-A^cnca 
Program and Associate Professor of Education at Indiana University. 
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cations in economic education? W^at can and should teachers, administrators, 
economists, curriculum developers, and teacher trainers do to effect change? 

These questions suggest that improving economic education requires 
would-be reformers to confront a complex web of related conceptual, norma- 
tive, strategic, and pragmatic issues. Changes resulting from such efforts 
depend on a variety of factors including: the skill and dedication of school 
administrators and teachers, the adequacy of the conceptions and definitions 
undergirding specific programs, the clarity, and appropriateness of program 
objectives and goals, the extent and quality of research; and the degree to which 
schools and scholars receive the intellectual and material resources needed to 
improve and expand economic education. 

This assessment is not an attempt to bring about "paralysis by analysis." 
It does suggfest that long-terra, substantial improvements in economic educa- 
tion depend in part upon increased understanding of the problems involved. 
Enhanced understanding of these problems should in turn enable us to act more 
effectively in improving economic education. This approach assumes that 
improvements require more rational and responsible behavior by participants 
throughout the system. Better products, better decisions Aout which'products 
to use, an(} better means of evaluating, revising, and modifying products are all 
. involved in bringing about improvements. 

In this paper diffusion and implementation are not viewed as efforts to get 
the public to buy a particular brand of soifp but as integral parts of efforts to 
improve school offerings in economic e^^cation. We are concerned not only 
With.how diffusion andlmplementation is occurring or has occurred, but also 
with how It ought to occur. The recommendations includfe some practical 
proposals for improving the diffusion process. 

While aware that the way a problerrv is defined largely determines the 
.appropriateness of the change strategy employed, we have not attempted to 
define whether economic education is education about something, in some- 
thing, or for something. However, the definition is important. If **good" 
economic education is defined as education about economic systems or about 
selected economic concepts, a certain set of problems arise when improvements 
' lA economic education are attempted. However, adifferent set of concerns anse 
* if '*^ood*^^ economic education is" defined as t^fe extent to which students 
demonstrate selected skills and competehcies. 



A VIEW OF THE CURRENT ECONOMIC EDUCATION SCENE 

,The array of agencies and individuals working in various areas of 
• econotnic education today is surprising. Business and civic grQups as well as 
educational and professional organizations offer people interested in improving 
their economic understanding a gr^at variety of opportunities— fellowships, 
scholarship, workshops, seminars, materials, bibliographies, text evaluations,' 
and consultants. Information about these opportunities is readily, though not 
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uniformally, available in brochures, newsletters, articles in both popular and, 
professional journals, and a never-ending stream of meetings focusing on* 
economic education. Colleges and universities, school systems, state councils 
on economic education , groups such as Chambers of Commerce, labor unions, 
the Joint Council on Economic Education, and international trade centers offer 
an abundance of talents, resources, and programs. 

Over the past decade thousands of teachers have taken courses or partici- 
pated in summer workshops, year-long institutes, and other efforts offered by 
interested' agencies to improve teachers' academic background and teaching 
skills in economics. In addition, hundreds of schools have made special efforts, 
often with considerable outside support, to improve their programs. 
. This multitude of efforts indicate that the expertise, experience,- opportu- 
nity, and commitment necessary for improvements in economic education arc 
available. However, what is lacking are systematic, comprehensive assess- 
merits, of the many efforts and serious' attempts to compile or report plans, 
programs, or activities ii^ this vast, ill-defined field. The /pint Council on 
Economic Education has provided some of this needed surveying and inven-' 
torying, but much is left undone. ' 

Fragmentation, duplication, and isolation are also in evidence. Latk of 
coordination, cooperation, and communication is apparent within, between, 
and among the many institutions, groups, and programs interested in economic 
education. Special projects of established agencies as well as promising indi- 
vidual efforts are seldom linked to or nourished by other similar or complemen- 
tary programs. 

More responsible and effective use of the talent, resources, and oppor- 
tunities available for designing and implementing sound programs in economic 
education j-equires institutional revitalization. Rebuilding efforts should 
capitalize on present worthwhile local, regional, and national efforts and the 
accumulated experience of past efforts. Particularly important are th6 Joint 
Council experiences* in identifying talents and resources, inventorying materi- 
als, designing an organizational structure, training leaders and invoking 
teachers, administrators, economists, and curriculum specialists. 

Any efforts to assess the validity or achievement of economic education 
goals must recognize changing conditions in the schools and in society. While 
there are more attempts to improve economic education today than there were in 
1%6 or 1956, schools are nnuch the same now aa^ey wdre then. It is unlikely 
that they will be basically different in 1 980. Yet, those agents who seek to assist 
schools in strengthening economics curriculum must beisinsitive to the changes 
that have and%will take place. . , * 

In the early 1960s, for example, school enrollments were still climbing, 
teacher turn-over was high, the economy was strong, and products of ciir- 
riculum materials projects were beginning to reach a large number of schools. 
Tpday, e;>r611ments are stabilizing or declining in many districts, few teachers • 
are changing jobs, the economy is struggling to recover from a prolonged ' 
slump^^ and few curriculum projects are turning out marketable materials. 
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The apparent unchanging nature o£ schools has made many would-be 
reformers insensitive to the changes that do take'-place. lif addition, reformers 
have seldom taken the tiifle to understand how educators in schools perceive the 
changes or what problems result from such changes. To illustrate, recognizing, 
thatcumcular materials developers and intended users live in different worlds 
helps explain why reformers often feel schools deflect, diffuse, or co-opt 
whatever is delivered to them. While both developers and users may share 
similar g^als, they make profoundly different assumptions about the nature of 
issues and problfems involved. The local curriculum developmeht approach 
used in the Developmental Economic Education Program (DEEP) helps avoid 

this problem. ^ . 

Reformers who have sought to change schools through the systems ap-J 
proach may ^ave stimulated some of today's operating plans of accountability, 
PPBS, competency-based teaditr education, and performance contracting. 
Other educators feel that strong leadership,. agreement on purposes and goals, 
and adequate financial and community support— rather^ than 
accountability-^should be our concern, and they have worked to this end. At 
the other extreme are those who assume -schools would do better if ^ey were 
just left unhampered by research findings, concerned parents: or budgetary 
considerations. The change models are based on differe.nt assumptions about 
the nature of educational change and the conditions needed to bring about 
improvements. ' ■ -' ° , e 

Among the conditions which seem likely to influence educational reform 
' over the next several years are a decline in school enrollments, increased 
strength of teacher organizations, fewer teachers leaving the profession, -and 
continued tight budgets. It is essential "that economic education projects or 
movements begin to taK.e these conditions into consideration. It is equally 
, important thait the' programs be flexible enough to adapt to new conditions that 
* may arise between-the initiation and completion of long-term projects. 

J 

ONE DIFFUSION APPROACH: ALTER SCHOOLS' CUMATE 

The conservative environment of schools and the li;nited, fragmented 
nature of day-to-day choices in schools have convinced many educator^ that 
sigificant changes can only be brought about by massive, long-range, outside 
intervention . This attitude results in part from a persistent belief that significant 
transformation can occUjuyily over a long time period. It also stems froni-some, 
educators' inability to see how today's decision helps or hinders long-range 
goals. Yet.the most significant fact about school climate may be thaf decisions 
are made by individuals facing largely predetermined^nvirqnmental situations 
and relying mainly on tried policies and devices.* If .this is the case, success- 
fully implementing innovations in schools may depend less on continuing and 
increasfng outside support and intervention than on- convincing the-skeptical 
insider that small day-to-day choices do contribute to significant change, 

/ 
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It IS important that reformers consider the nature of daily decision making 
in schools when attempting to implement changes. This implies that efforts be 
made (1) tojncrease the likelihood that day-to-day choices are cumulative and 
synergistic, and (2) to develop educators' sensitivity to the potential for cumula- 
" tive change in the various occasions, events, and situations ^ich occur in the 
natural life of educational agencies. For example, textbook selection, faculty 
meetings, inservice programs, department meetings, school accreditatioa, re- 
lease time for visiting other schools, and curriculum revision can be viewed 
merely as steps in initiating or implementing particular innovations. However, 
they can also be seen as opportunities^o influence the long-terfn direction and 
nature of school life. Using these occasions to inject rnformatibn, persuade a 
colleague, raise doubts, support a proposal, or suggest a new practice ijiay 
result in significant long-range changes. > ' ^ ^ 

A school, like other institutions, can be viewed as a web o^interrelations 
created by tfie^thoughts of its'participants and the communication of thoughts 
among participants. The constraints on schools or their subunits may not lie so 
much in the lack of resources or capabil;ties as in participants' beliefs about 
interactions and behavior patterns. If those beliefs change, the reality of the 
situation may also change.* 



STMP^ IN ALTERING SCJ/OOL CUMATE 

When a* desirable innovation has been identified, what steps can best 
assure its successful diffusion? The following suggestions are taken largely 
from the Wingspread Handbook for Educational Change Agents (Becker and 
Hahn 1975). 

Determine what characteristics of the innovation— for* example, cost, 
risk-involved, complexity, packaging— might contribute to its diffusion. 

Diagnose the aspects, units, or subunits of the educational systemjhat are 
relevant to the proposed innovation. Who must be involved in the im- 
plementation process, and when and how will they participate? 

List aH the situations which are /ikely to provide an opportunity for 
discussing the innovation. Decide who should make what kind of effort at 
each occasion. i 



Identify the various communication channels to be used and prepare 
messages suitable for each. 



•Fof an cxcellcnl discussion of the nature of ehc school envrronmcnt see John Pincus locenlivei for Itwovauon in the 
miKScho(A%r HanardEduc0iofu2lRfuew 44(Wmeef I974H l3-44.of SamStcber. Orgamzilwnal Influences on Innovative 
Roles." m Tefiy L Eidell and Joann M Kitchcl eds , Knontedge Produaion and Uultzauon tn Educational Administration. 
Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Research, Eugene. Oregon. 1968. 120-42 Those wishing actuaJ fonns and 
procedures which4an be used to assess a school's climate should see . Robert Fox et al . Dtagnostnx the Professional Climates of 
Schoois . Learning Resources Corp ISfTL. Fairfax. Virginia. 1971. or The North Central Asiociatton of Colleges and Secondiry 
Schoois Guidelines for the t^aiuution iff the Sihm^ s Capantx for Change An Instrument for the Meaiurement li the 
Adaptability of the School. The Commtvsion on Secondary Schools NCA and the Indiana University Social Studies Diffusion 
Project. 1973 
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Develop a plan of action. The following generalizations resulting fronri 
diffusion studies (Hull and Benson 1972) should be considered in map- 
ping strategTes.* 

Lfegilimization of the innovation by. appropriate authorities in the 
system is necessarybefore complete installation can take place. 

An innovation is more readily accepted if the comparative advan- 
tage is clearly demonstrated. 

A clear perception of the innovation's incentives and advantages is 
^ " necessary. ^ 

Procedures which accomodate existiifg conditions without limiting 
the innovation's effect should be followed when possible. 

Those affected by the innovation should be involved in the deci- 
sion to accept, reject, or mod'ify the proposed innovation. 

The commitment of the adopting group, unit, or agency is crucial 

in thj innovation's ultimate success. 
How this process is applied depends on individual situations. Participants 
must decide at which step to begin and modifications must be made to suit 
particular needs. Since plans have a way of going awry, it is important to keep 
checking on progress and making necessary modifications. 

' Careful conslderation.should alsoi?e given to the basis used to judge an 
innovation's success. If the mere mentjon of^ires^nce of the innovation in a 
classroom is used as the criterion, a judgment of success will be much different 
than if demonstrated changes in teacher Und student behavior are the determin- 
ing criteria. Evaluation must also deal with discrepancies between what schools 
report they are doing and What they are actually doing. 

In this part of the paper- we are arguing that changes in the overall climate 
of the school cWture must be used as indicators" of successful change efforts. 
The approach puts us in the middle^of conceptual confusion, intellectual 
controversies, and the intense politics'surrounding education. If we opt for a 
narrower, more self-contained view of problems and issues in economic cduca- 
" tion we limit the number of concerns and range of groups with which we must 
deal.TBut can a narrower approach be effective? To attempt to change the 
overall climate of schools > a big order. However, we can work toward this 
'broad goal by continually focusing .on improving the schools' Capacity for 
self-renewal Jaking thousands of small steps at the day-to-day decisiorr level. 
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PART II 

^^T^is part of the paper takes a narrower view of the diffusioi>of economic 
education materials and id^as. As recently as a decade ag^, economics was 
taught in the public schools by teachers who were poorly gained in the subject 
.and who were compelled, for lack of alternatives, to use inaccurate, uninterest- 
ing, didactic materials. The lack of alternatives was considered a design and 
development problem which the social studies reform movement of the 1960s 
and early 70s would remedy. Today some quite dif^ferent materials alternatives 
do exist, as indicated by the \atcst Checklist of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and the Social Science Education Consortium's Data Book. Since 
pj^ofessiona! economists and economic educators were involved in the prepara- 
tion and testing of the ne\V materials , we assume that the materials are worthy of 
use ii the schools, although other development efforts may be needed. ' 



DISSEMINATION OF NEW ECONOMICS CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

How widely are the new econon^ics materials being used? To answer this 
question some recentstudies dealing with the diffusion of social studies materi- 
als generajly must be examined. In a 1973 study Switzer and his colleagues 
, found that of 252 respondents in five midwestem states, only 31, or 12.3 
percent, had even **heard <j^** the Economics in 5oaV/^materials developed at 
Califomia State University, San Jose. However, 145, or 57.8 percent, had 
heard of the Carnegie-Mellon Social Studies Curriculum Project, one semester 
of which is devoted to comparative economics study. When **subject taught** 
was controlled, 44.4 percent of the economics teachers had heard of the San 
Jose project and 77.8 percent indicated awareness of the Carnegie materials. As 
for actual use of the materials, of those'teaching economics only 11.1 percent 
were using the San^Jose materials While percent.were using the Carnegie 
materials (Switzer et al. 1974). 

Walker *s 1974 study done in Nebraska found that out of 353 schools, two 
-were using the San Jose materiajs and 20 were using the Carnegie course, 
. /^Comparative Economic System.** Eleven of the schools using the one semes- 
ter Carnegie course did so in their Ajnerican Qo vem^ient courae wh jle only one 
school used them in an economics course (Walker 1974). In a 1974 study 
Turner and Haley found that 14 percent of 980 Western states teachers were 
using one or m6re parts of the Carnegie materials (Turner and Haley 1975). 

It seems clear that the«p i^ittfe awareness or use of the new economics 
ipaterials developed by the^an Jose and Carnegie-Mellon projects. Whether 
these materials are better or qiore appropriate than more traditional materials is 
a judgment' which should be madfe at the local level, but such decisions are 
impossible when decisjort-makers are notev^n aware of the materials. > 

Thediffusioh of economics nraterials can be placed in a broader context by 
cbmparing it with the diffusion of nc^ science materials. A 1971-72 study by 
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the Center for Science and Mathematics Education at the Ohio State Unu 
"and ERIC/SMEAC surveyed over 2,500 secondary schools from all 
Thirty-one percent of the schools surveyed were using Introductory PhPcal 
Sciences materials while 19 percent were using Earth Science Curriculum 
materials; the approximate proportion of students using the materials were 40 
percent and 24 percent respectively. Well over half the sample schools had 
adopted a version of the Biological Sciences Cumculum Study materials. 
Chemistry-Education Materials Study products were being used in 34 percent 
of the schools, and Physical Science Study Committee materials were used in 
33 percent of the schools (Schlessinger et al. 1973). 
* , Perhaps even more important than the proportion of schoolsadopting these 
new materials is the impact such materials have on other commercially pub- 
lished materials in the respective fields. A case from the field of civics 
illustrates.. /immcan Political Behavior, a product of the U.S^ Office of 
Education supported curriculum project at Indiana University, devotes consid- 
erabie attention \o the concept * 'social class'' as it relates to participation in the 
political system. Before ARB there was practically no mention of social class in 
traditional texts. However, within foiiryears afterpublicationof APB a number 
of leading civic texts had begun to include social class as well as other concepts 
and principles employed in project's materials. It seems clear that opfce new 
materials are adopted by a significant number of schools, competitors begin to 
make the modifications necessary in their products in order to retain their share 
-of the market, a fact which should surprise economists least of all. ' 

A diffusion campaign is at least theoretically successful when all potential 
users have become aware of the materials and decided whether 'or not to try 
■ them. Using this perspective, it^appears that the impact of the dissemination 
efforts associated with major economic materials has been limited. WhOS there 
IS some awareness and use of the materials in the field, many potential users 
have yet'to hear about the materials or be .Convinced of their value. 



LOCAL MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

The Joint Council on Economic Education, tfiroughits DEEP projects, has 
taken a different approach to development ibaQthe national curriculum pro/ 
jectS' DEEP was originally designed to pr^duc^ocally developed materials. 
However its general goals were broadeF/( 1) to build economics into existing 
school' curricula at all grade fevels;A2) to improve teacher preparation in 
ecoiiomics; (3) to develop and evaluate new teaching materials for economics 
for all grade levels; (4) to identify diverse models of curriculum revision in 
. economic education: arid (5) to disseminate the results of the experiment (Kim 
and Ki^tochvil 1972, p. 2). 

Overtime DEEP's primary concern has shifted from cumculum develop- 
ment and teacher training to cumculum revision (Kim and Kratochvil 1972, p 



26). This shift may well have resulted from the low quality of locally produced 
materials as suggested in a DEEP report: 

Some of the curriculum materials developed by DEEP school 
systems hpve been nationally disseminated, but much [mmy]ofthe 
materials \vere not disseminated because products did not meet the 
criteria set by the Joint Council in conjunction with DEEP school 
systems and affiliated councils {K'lm siwd Kratochvil 1972, p. 29). 

Thus, wbilp no set of locally developed economic materials seems tQ-have been 
widely diffused, the DEEP curriculum change~^model does appear to have been 
nationally disseminated tbrough the Joint Council's 48 state councils and the 
126 Centers for Economic Education. A program like DEEP which is aimed at 
local curriculum change involves a slow, never-ending process. Often the only 
- personsvtouched by such a process are those who directly participate in the 
materialk4evel6pment since it is the process, not the products,^ that are of 
pnmary importance. As a result, the materials are only meaningful to those who 
developed them. 

Although some systems planned extensive use of materials, materi- 
als developed mre, in general, not in wide use. Most of the 
materials were estimated by the sch ools to be in use by h alfor fewer 
of eligible'' teachers and many of the materials were less widely 
^ used two years after DEEP than at its close. Only one of the systems^ 
visited had completed development of materials throughout K-llT 
No system visited had completed widespread implementation 
throughout K-Il (Kim and Kratochvil 1572,. p. 33). 

This is not a criti9ism of DEEP's effort to foster local development of 
material. In fact, it is difficult ,to imagine a more fully developed model or one 
that creates greater affect among partfcipants.* However, using the DEEP 
program as a dissemination mechanism is questionable. Local development ' 
leads participants to do their **own thing." The result is not only expensive 
duplication but reinforcment of the professional folk-belief that it wasn't 
developed here, it won't work in our schools!" 

The success of DEE^'s dissemination effort car> only be judged by. what 
th^ program wassi*f)posed to disseminate. If the innovation to be disseminated 
was the Joint Council's broadly based program of state councils, centers, 
newsletters, teacher institutes, journals, and resource guides, then diffusion, as' 
documented l^y various Joint Council reports, has been widespread and con- 
tinues t3 increase. Other disciplines would consider themselves fortunate to 
have a similar organizational structure. However, if the program was intended ^ 
to assure that new economics materials become widely used in the nation's 
schools, then the effort has fallen short of the maife 

^< Mo;rlcy.-Ru.^II. and H M.kc H.nj.)OMn Wn.o\un Dr.^lopmrnuJ honnmn Educ anon Program 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE DISSEMINATION EFFORTS 

Despite the comprehensive nature of the Joint Council, the. field of 
economics is more than the work of this organization. In making recommenda- 
tions for future dissemination efforts, it is important to keep the entire scope of 
•economics education in mind. Our recommendations are as follows: 
• The JoiapCouncil and its affiliated organizations should continue their 
activities in the preparation and evaluation of curriculum materials, local 
curriculum .mprovement (DEEP), teacher workshops/institutes, and news- 
letters As state laws change, teachers leave the ffeld and are replaced, and 
materials become dated, the need for such activities will continue. Where 
limited funds force the Joint Council.' state councils, and centers to be 
selective in their efforts, they should concentrate on what Rogers and 
ShoemakeX 1971) term "early adopters. ".These are individuals or school 
systemihaving a high degree of opinion leadership. People who regularly 
work with schools will be able to identify, early adopters to serve as 
"lighthouse" schools in a given a^a. Messages from the Joint Council or 
its affiliates will be more effective if directed toward these schools. 

• An emphaisis on increasing schools' long-rapge potential for change rather 
than developing local curriculum materials should be continued. We see 
DEEP as one such strategy. 

• Serious consideration should be given to developing a national economics 
curriculuiT. which could be adapted to local needs. Similar projects in 
biology physics, math, sociology., anthropology, geography, political 

' science,' and psychology could serve as models. A long-term, well-funded 
development project would produce a quality set of materials which would 
become the basis for a national diffusion plan. DEEP schools could either 
develop their own materials or adaptjhe national projects materials to ocal 
needs Since the potential market for such a curriculum- package would be 
■ great commercial publishers would probably be quite interested in market- 
ing (diffusing) it. Many of the Council's network components could be 
utilized in dissemination, i.e. , summer workshops could train teachers to 
properly use the materials, teacher training institutioi^s could introduce 
preservice teachers to the package, state councils could conduct awareness 
~- -an^ leadership training workshops. ^ 
• The national curriculum strategy does, of course, pose some problems. It 
would probably require the profession to endorse a particular approach , but 
there is the option elect'^d by biologists who developed several versions of 
the basic curriculum package. A unified cnrriculum approach would also 
make it less convenient for state councils and centers to go their own ways, 
but that would not be an insurmountable problem. A more touchy matter 
would be satisfying the widely divergent interests of the organizations 
which financially support council and center work at all levels. The dollar 
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poor sociologists and geographers faced no such contributor rebellion. 

• A move in the direction of^national curriculum, assumes that none of the 
present economics programs>such as Economics in Society, represents an 
adequate answer to the development problem. If they do, a lot of time and 
money could be saved, and.^ indicated eadier, the diffusion of those 
materials is already underway. 

• Continual efforts Should be made to as'sist persons jn linkage and 
advocate roles. Persons such as state social stud'ierroordinators and 
assistant superintendents iq charge of curriculum, face a massive "keep- 
up" problem. Ready-made inservice programs, highly selective bibliog- 
raphies, and special refresher workshops would help these p6ople improve 
economic education. -» 

• When economics materials are promoted for local trial, characteristics 
whr^have been found to be of particular interest tp adopters should be 
emphasized. For example, Hahn found it more important for a teacher to 
perq^ve that a given set of materials would result in^'greater student 
interest than it was for them to peijceive that the materials were "like" 
something they had used before. The characteristics important to precot 
lege teachers are probably different than characteristics, such as technical 
correctness or theoretical consistency, which concern college professors. 

This paper has presented two different views of the siu^atioJl confronting 
economic educators. In Part 1 the focus is on the broader context in which 
change occurs. Change is seen as the result of the many day-to-day decisions 
which together make up the climate for change in the schools. It also points out 
that many oi^nizations and individuals h^ve been at work in this field and 
future changes must take these previous efforts into account. Part 2 is concerned 
specifically with the diffusion of curncylum materials projects and local de- 
velopment efforts such as DEEP. Both efforts ar^ a subgroup of the broader ' 
change picture described in. Part 1. ' - 

Long range change is certainly more than having schookadopt a new set 
of materials or teachers complete another course in econorfi^cIurilTirately the 
nature of schools must be basically altered, but in the meantime many interim ^ 
steps remain to be taken. 
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A Response to 
"Needs for 
Diffusion and 
Implementation of 
Economic Education 
Programs" 




Charles B. Myers 



Analyzing the Becker-Marker assessment of diffusion efforts, this respon- 
dent suggests that the two authors, like others, have confused the diffusion of 
_ materials and information with the broader issue of producing change in 
people. While Nfyers considers dissemination ofideas and products impbrUnt,- 
he believes that a new focus in Siffusion/implementation efforts is needed 
tdday. He suggests that efforts be directed toward developing change agents 
and change models. Among the author's recommendations for achieving this 
nevr direction are discontinuing old-style summer workshops which deal with 
economics content and concentrating eflorts instead hn helping teachers im- 
prove their teachif^ skills and their uAderstanding of the teaching-learning 
^ process. 

-> * 
Early in their paper, Becker and Marker refer to the importance of correct 
definitions if appropriate solutions to problems in economic education are tobe 
proposed. I would .like to focus on this point Wairse I believe we a^«ot 
• defining the problem (or problepis) correctly. We/f-e using differenLd^l^tiQns 
of the word **diffusion," and we are confusing the jdea oL dt^gfon with the 
mucl\^broader idea of producing change in peopj&t^titujtfe^, and programs. 
The Becker-Marker paper reflects both these/{k)ints (^fcorifusion. 

Using the term **diffusion'' to mean informing tejdchers about the exis- 
tence of certain economic education programs, p^cts. and materials and 
enabling teachers to obtain these materials, defineslijmision in a rather narrow ♦ 
sense. Although diffusion, even in this narrow sense ,»is a continuing problem,^ 

Charles B j^Myers js Director of Programs for Edllcators of Youth and Associate Professor of 
History and^Soclal,Scle/^ce Education at George Peabody College for Teachers m Nashvi!le. 
Tennessee. * 



we make a imstake in limiting the i(ka this way More than materials needs to be 
diffused. Teachers, administrajerjj, and other educators need to be made aware 
of all types of new ideas conteming economic education These^people also 
need to be convinced thatr/zQ can change, thatthev can provide instruction in 
econopcs. Thev need to be encouraged to implement the new ideas and to be 
helped in the implementauon^process 

A second identification problem is the confusion of dissemination efforts 
and change strategies The strategies that would successful}) bring about ap- 
propnate changes in economic education must be much more vaned Jonger- 
range . and iSiore sophisticated than those used for disseminating new matenals 
Such efforts must focus l^ss on matenals and economic content than many past 
economic education efforts. Instead these newer effotis must focus on changing 
the people, pnraanlv teachers, who will'bnng about improved instruction in 
economic? at tie elementary and secondary levels. 

The Becker-Marker paper devotes significant space to describing thangej 
that h.a\e occurred in the last fe^ vears Thev point out that often solutions have 
been provided to'smra¥ons that existed at one time but cease to exist b\ the tin>e 
.the soluuons were effeaed. I think this pgmt is particularly cogent 
' • In the past, efiforts at improving economjc 'education, including those 
sponjoced b> the Joint Council on EconoiOK: Education m its early days, 
focu^on providing economic information tcfleachers. developing curriculum 
inatenals. and dissemmaiing thosejnatenals This approach was cons^tent 
with the foremost thinkine In teacher education and cumculum development at 

that time ^ u 

Today, however. I believe the situatiCm has changed The problems * 
involve in improving all kin^ of instruction at the elementary and secondary 
levels require more, than sflpplying additional content for teachers and writing 
«ew-cum(7ulum guides Problems are als<^too comjjlicated to be solved by 
short-tenu worlcshops on how to use new cumculujR, packages s\ich as 
Econonucs m Society , although these efforts produce some positive effect and 
should not be. discouraged. . ^ - 

I beh'eve ^is group and the economic education groups-we represent mi?u 
now address a new /broader question. How can the practices ofeducators in the 
field and the insoiutions m which thev teach be modified in ways which wifl 
enable them to produce stud^ts better educated in economies'' We have, 
matfenals that are relatively good. W^have^issemination andxom muni cations 
networks that are at least somewhat successful We.do not have change agents 
or models fc??. teacher and institutional change 'that are effective Our major 

. attempts at producing change have been diffusion of materials and summef 
teacher workshops stressing new economics information These efforts^ were 

' good, but ihey simply are not sufficient. ^ . " 

Uaders-^iri economic education are not alone tn their inability to prodt:ce^ 
significant cfi^ge in educ^tion^ Both preseryjce and inservice educator^ 
throughout the nation aje proceldmg b> trial and efror.andno highly successful 
model h^ been developed. There-are. however, a number of ifcas v^rth 



pursuing The Beek-er^^ Marker paper reTers to some-of these, although I take* 
exception to some of the fmer points in the steps they suggest. -My recommenda- 
^ tibns for future dissemmation/implementation efforts are these 

• Maintain and improve the Joint Council on Economic Edacation com* 
'municmion network among tho^e interested in improving economic 
education. 

• Contmue.to provide as§ist;ince to local school systems iAheir efforts to 
improve instructional programs 

• , Continue to disseminate good economic education programs of local 
school systems, social studies projects, and -publishers. 

Shift the ^mphasis in efforts to improve economic education instruction 
from_bettenng teachers' economics content background toward helping 
teachers improve their teaching skills and their understanding of the 
teachin^-leamiiig pr(5cess. 

• Discontinue the old-sty)e, short -tci:m ^summer workshops that do little 
^more than teach econoqiics. 

• Focus energy^ changing teachers already mjhe classroom as well as 
y preparing preJ|y'ice teachers - * ^ * 

In short, 1 suggest we (^ontinue the diffusiony'impkmentation activities 
that have been successful in the past but shift the emphasis from the ^'diffu- 
sion*' of mat^als- and econopiic content to the changing of teachers., 
instructional supervisors, and educational systems. 

• 4^ 
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A Response to . 
"Needs for Diffusion 
and lmplemer\tation 
of Economic 
Education Programs" 



V— 



S. StoweirSymmes 



/ 



WbiJe agrt^l2ig with Bedcer and Marker that there is a need for realism 
about the school dimate and processes In dlirusion and impIeraenUdon efforts, 
this respondent takes issue with two areas of the authors' paper. First is Becker , 
and Marker's equation of **curriculuni innovations" with prepackaged prod- 
. ^uctsiJr strategies. The respondent contends this perception suggests that the 
thnct of curriculum cjiange should be external to the school system, and he 
believes It should be internal; Second. Symmes disj^rees with the Bedcer* 
Marker suggestioa that k)cal developirifcht l:^ds to curriculun^ anarchy and 
suggests that effective diffdision must accept a dynamic role for the k>cal schooL 
The respondent concludes with comments on e^ch Becker*Marker recommen- 
dation and adds st>me recommendations of his own. 



^ ^ My reactions to the Becker-Markenpaper are personal 2md.do not necessar- 
ily^present the views of the Joint, Council. No formal staff consensus 
taken prior to preparation. • - ^ ^ 

After reading these conference proceedings, some skeptics might con- 
clude that discussing (diffusion .and implementation of Economic education 
'^programs is^premature Perhaps diffusion and implementation designs sjbouia 
be held in abeyance until the economics discipline is properly defined, valid 
curriculum materials for all students are developed, teachers" are adequately 
prepared, and^esearch on th^ many aspects of ihstnicrional theory has uncov- 
ered all there is to know aBout how to develop curriculum. After all, should not 
economic educators disseminate only full^ valid products which can guarantee 
results?. ' . ; 

S StowcU Symmes is Dirccfor of Curriculum with the Jomt CounctI on'Econpmic-Educatioa ' 
New York. 
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At first glance, thil line of thought sounds reasonable Actually, the vrew 
holds ihe seeds of educational inertja.Wause it does not recognize that the 
process of cumculum development, v.hich includes bofh diffusion and im- 
plementation, IS Itself an integral part of closing knowledge gaps Furthermore , 
such a view imphes that ''the*' economic education program could be designed 
and that'lhe implementation task would then become only a matter of gaining 
wide adoption of-*'the'* curriculum^ 

To adopt this approach would condemn the school as a viableda^itution^ 
^and^we.should not expect such neat, simplistic solutions Schools should not, 
\rideed they cannot, stand by awaiting the ideal economics curriculum with 
baited breath; they must pla> an active role in the cumculum development 
prixess itself. For these reasons, 1 strongl> endorse Becker and Marker^s view 
that diffusion and implementation should not be seen as efforts to get 

'the public to buy more of a parugilar i^rand oT soap, but as integral parts of 
etforts to improve school offerii^ in economic education." ^ 



REAUSM IN DIFFUSION AND IMPLEMENTATION 

Before addressing m>self to Becker^nd Marker's recommenxiations, 1 
should-hke to issue a general plea for realism in diffusion and implementation 
Becl^er and Marker nghtl> describe the many serious and pseud9seri6us efforts 
tp change economiCs.cumcula in the past.and wonder why more has not beea 
acct)mplished. Their'' answer is good / Dej^^the helpful efforts of t^e Joim 
Council on, Economic Education, there Mtiues to be* fragmentation and 
duplication of programs, gaps in communication e?eist, and loo many agencies 
and individuals are going thdr own uncoordinated. ct)mpelitive^way6 
* However, it is important to be realisticabbut what can be accomplished in 
diffusion and implementation efforts since the^, curriculum change pr^ess 
should not be undeptaken in an atmosphere\of unrealistic expectatioijs^ 
-Economic educatbrs must first ask themselves, ^h^t caii schools realistically 
expect to accomplish? There aVe limitations of^time, function, and resources 
which must constrain expectations Goodlad ( 1.966) estimates that only seven to 
eight percent of all waking hours of 13- to JT-year-d^tijd^ is ^pent in^ 
school as compared to nine percent spent watching t^vision. . ^ 

A, second question to address is. What portio/of formal schooling can 
econ^ic educators reasonabl> expect to co.opt?yrhe school system has been 
press'ureil^o expand its functions far be>ond its c/pacity to driver Schools are 
e;^pected to ^'solve^' social problems asdiver^ as drug addiction, premarital 
sex, employabihty , povert> , functional liteiy> , and m^hem on the highways 
How much. responsibilil>3n3^^^ expect schools to acqjpt for 

ecignomie-htcracy*^"^ 

^ Finally, economic educators must ask. How muih resource, input can 
economic educators reasonabl> expect schooK>o alloc/te to economic educa- 
tion programs ? Cumculum dew^Iopers must also become realistic about i:osts 
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of matenals. inservice education, and specialized consultant assistance. While 
, monej' is not the J:ey ingredient for effective curriculum development, 
resoorces — financial, human, and material— are scarce commodities for all 
school systems and resources must neces^'aril> be reallocated to effect change. 

Economic educators must adopt realistic diffusion models or be destined 
to failure Perhaps the philosophical cShViction that there is something positive 
each teacher can do evdry day, a conviction exprissed by Aaron Gordon. 
Lawrence Senesh, -and J^mes Becker, is a point of departure. I call this a 
diffusion philosophy base(Pon incrementalism— toda> we are more effective 
than yesterday Curriculum development is nonlinear While it li sometimes a 
rough, discontinuous process, it need not be consciousl> haphazard or unsys- 
tematic Systematic'planning must be at the center of an> Effective diffusion or 
implementation model. As Becker and Marker stated. " ^. . if we continually 
focus upon improving the schools' capacity for self-rene\val, we can work 
toward such a broad goal b> taking thousands of small steps at the day-to-day 
decision' level * . ^ 

CURRICULUI^ INNOVATIONS ANOT 

LOCHIL DEVELOPMEI^T \ ^ 

Thus far, I^^have underscored my agreement wj^th the Becker and I^arker 
paper Ther.e are. however, two areas pj the paper which compel me to quarrel 
with the author* ' My Apologies if these disagreements are due fojnisinterpreta- 
. tion, but I f^d'stongly that the issues should be brought-out irt the open. 
^ First, by focusing on |he "diffu^n steps outlined in 4he Wingspread. 
Handbook for Educatignal Change Agents (Becker a\)d H^hn 1975), the au- 
^ors appear to equate ''cumculum inriovations" with prepackageiiJ5roducts^)r 
strategies vtp be djff^seci. adopted, and/oi* implemented. For example, steps I 
through4 set the stage foi^doption b> asking thediffusor to-know the p^roduct's 
characteristic^.and to identif> where the inoov ation might best fit. Step 5 . a plan 
of action, appears to emphasize modification of. or manipulation of, the school 
system so that ''^idoption'' of the innervation is facilitated. ^ This strategy 
suggests. th at th'e thrust of change external fo the school system. Thus the 
curriculum development proce§s reco^endedb> ihc Wingspread Handbook 
'^ppear^ to^eipphasi^i th^chbol s>stem lo facilitate tfee diffusion of 

an exterfflTIy devifloped innovationA/ ' * * ' 

I believe tha^ the thrust of change should be internal to school systems 
which actively seek to adopt'inno^/tio^s which accomplish a particular cur- 
riculum objective The schoof s>6tem (b> which I me^n tjie total set of elements 
including students, teichers, administrators. parems)*is i(ot a passive institution 
to be manipulates b> curriculum developers who have ''tested'' products ''for 
sale The^schdol sy^nem should be, perceived as a developmental organism 
which consciously seeks 'o>t;cducational products that can not only help it to 
survive but can also enable it .to better perform its societal functions. 



Curriculum diffusion strategies in economic education will fail unl'ess 
cumculum is viewed as a developmental process denved from local school 
sytem needs. Curriculum development is along-term, continuous process with 
matenals selection being only one of the component parts' Furtheriffore, 
curnculum developm'ent should not be^ooceived as a "project" to be 
completed— signed, sealed,^ and delivered by ''June 30." 

To better unders^tand the organism we call the school; continued research 
and development are both needed. We must have better knowledge about each 
component part— a microview. We must also have better knowledge about 
what IS Jiappening to the system, as a whole, with special emphasis on the 
relationships between the parts-->a macroview. Without such r,esearch and 
technical assistance^ school systems m^> unintentionally be destroyed as viable 
institutions, much as many biological organisnjs have been eliminated from the 
physical world as a result of unintentional alien' treatments 

' The second basic disagreefhent 1 have is with Becker and Mar^l's 
statement thSt ''local development lead's all participant^ to do their 'own 
thmg\"^ WhiTe^therejs Mways a- possibility that I0C-4I autonomy will lead to 
cumculum anarchyrto propose ,an> other model runs far greater risks and 
probability of failure. 1 'am not suggesting that ever^ school write its own 
economic education textual materrals. Dur, research on DEEP l%4-69 clearly 
demonstrated the failure of such expectanons W^hat J am suggesting is that 
successful curriculum development requires garticfpation by the local school 

Alfred North Whitehead irTThe Aims of Education wfdte, "The first 
requisite for^ education reform is the school as a umt. ^with^its approved, 
cumculum based upon its own need, and evolved by itsownsiaff If we fail to 
secure that, we simply fall from one formalism into another " (Whitehead 
1%7. p-\}^ Whitehead was not preaching anarchy He was saying that 
diffusion of innovation requires active participation b> those involved in the 
local school. Johrt CJoodlad's research led him to conclude that, ;;Trie single 
schooUs the largest *dnd the proper unit for. educational change'"" (Goodl^d 
1975. p 110). Furthermore, Goodlad fofind that oftentimes^ school reformers 
did nbt try/'to understand ihe^s^^ools pr to find ouf how those in schodls 
perceived the problertT^orany problems" (Goodlad 1975, p^ 111) James Banks 
has urged us^at this conference to acknowledge/ the enormous diversity of 
schools and to build flexibility intoNour cumciiliim designs InJhe <iarhe 
mariner, our model for cumculum diffusion jiust be flexible and trust local^ 
initiative and resources. \ . \ , ^ „ 

Local cumculum development need not mean reduced intellectual dV 
academic int^rity. One crucial role of professional economic educalprs is to- 
help schools select, adopt, and a'dapt economics materials that reflect^the best 
knowledge we h^ve of economic science. Scientific integrity is compatible 
' with flexible local oumculum development. Even the Physical Sciences Study 
Committee found i( ". . . could maintain fts scientmc mtegrity^and still be 
tailored to relatively precise l§ca1 educational needs. By doing well at its 
scientific business, the Committee* had enabled school systemsOodo well at the 
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education^ business' of curriculum development'' (Miles 1964, p. 265). 

These bits and pieces of research and educational philosophy lead me to 
believe that effective diffusion models must accept a dynamic role for the local 
school. More research identifying the component parts of successful diffusion 
models will of course,-be necessary. The Jojnt CounciKs DEEP Cooperating 
Schools Program and John Goodlad's League of Cooperating Schools will 
^provide researchers with superb starting points. 

^ * A RESPONSE TO THE 

BECKER'MARUER RECOMMENDATIONS 

' In summary, 1 should like ijrespond briefly to the five recommendations 
for research and development nfade by Becjiw^and Marker. 
- ^ ^^One, I support the need to strengthen the Joint Council's network of 
Affiliated Councils and Centers. This'network is potentially the most effective 
communications model for delivering the results of both research and develop, 
ment in economic education. In strengthening this network, the Joint Council 
must strive to move beyond its'narrow economic education focus, allowing 
interface with other disciplines and other ^aducational theonsts. Presently the 
network is in danger of being a closed infcLiation system, for example, how 
many economic educators have been expoWb the PSSC physics researc 
, which found that having participants see a curriculum matenal in action w 
key to its adoption? 

.Two, I do not support the development of national economics cur- 
nculum,'' biit 1 do support the development of a national master cumculum 
guide. A national curriculum-, if this means developing a set of courses- in 
economics, will not solve our problem for all the reasons given by Becker and 
Marker. There are too m^ny 'hidden hooks" in this approach. A master 
^ ci^rriculum guide', on the other hand, could give curriculum developers valuable 
assistanceiji developing^a basic framework of economic understanding so that 
laymen ^^professional educators alike will clearly grasp what it means to be 
economically literate. It could also provide teachers a set of concept-onented, 
•classroom-tested^lessons demonstrating at alLgcade levels how the key ideas in 
the framework could be;aught: The Joint Council is currently working on such ' 
adocument. It wjll notSe a "national curriculuhi' ' btut rathe^ a flexible guide to 
help schools help themselves asid to assist commercial publishers in thd^efforts 
to create relevant materials. ' * ./ / * ' 

Three, 1 ^trongly endorse Becker and'Marker's recommendation that 
continued specialized assistanceibe provided practioners in the schools. School^ 
curricula need constant maintenance or they, like good machines, will fall into ) 
disrepair 'The fryits of action research and successful cumculum development / 
strategies must continuously be brought to the'front lines and made available to^ 
the schools. One by-product of locally developed curriculum is the constant 
development of new techniques which can be use'fully shared if an effective 
corrrmuoications network is established. 
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* Four.l aboemphaticall^support the request to emphasize helping schools, 
increase their long-range potenjiai- to change, but this cannot be. done at the 
x^n" of Lr in pl^ct o'f. local curriculum 'l-elopment. Local cumc^^^^^^^ 
development is the resUl^atprocess of schools which have acqinr^^^^^^^^^^ 
capacity to chan^. EconoS^ucators need to learn more^about the process of 
changing cumculum so that#y can improve the capacity of school systems to 
Sb change (i.e. innovation) more Effectively . more efficiently, and more 
humlly we should seeUhe opumal cTiange rather than the fastest, cheapest. 

"''Tilf eSer and Marker's, last recommendation is to emphasize the 
characten'stic. of materials which>are of particular interest to adopters when 
promoting the products for field trial. This 

priority v^th me except as .part of the developmentaltfumculUm process. 



ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS ' 

There are three additional refcommendations for improving the process of . 

dtffusion in economic education which 1 would like to submit. ■ \ 
■ A continuous upgradmg of t!ie quality of economic education technology 
is needed. Refinements of inservice course liesigns. more reSponsive 
measuring instrumertts to assess progress, and more effective teaching 
strategies are cru«al. The science of cumculum development, like any 
science^ is not static. ' . - 

. The statement.concerning the service function of Centers.for Economic 
Education needs updating. If the concept^of establishing a university 
center within -50 miles of every school district in the country is 
becoming realistic, it will^be important t.o clarify the service relationships 
between the'egnters and'^he schools. ^ 

• Personnel responsible for managing ecpnomi'education curriculum 
change in the schools need, specialized training. Each school system 
requires a coordinator of economic education who has the skills and 

* knowledge required to keep a local curriculum development program in 
operation. 
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Part VI Conclu^Fons and Reconimendation$ 

^ ' . \ 

Teachers* Reflections on the Conference 
Joyce H. Frank — ^ 
Robert W. Reinke 

Elizabeth Vander Pitu^n ' ^ " , 

Conference Su^nmary 
Brian J, Larkin 

Recommendations of Conference Participants 





a Teacl}er 
Participant to 
the Conference 



Joyce H. Frank 



Preseneing her rtactions to the conference, this participant suggests 
specific actions to improve e<;onomics education, particuUrly at the'elementary 
school ievel. Because Frank beUeves inservice training Is vital to improved 
economics instruction, she suggests that such training be'made more relevant 
to the reality of the classroom, that inservice be inspired enough to make 
tMch^ want to teach economics, and that other classroom teachers more 
men-b^ involved in inservice programs. Frank also waFHs theorists that^ 
, their msistonce on teaching only -pure^' economics may result in no economic 
« concepts being included in students' education. 

•,'*■; 

The followmg recommendations are based on xhy observation of and ^ 
participation in this conference. 

MATERIALS. EVALUATION 

There shpuld be some way to police or recommend economics materials. ^ 
I was appalled to learn I could be teaching erroneous concepts. Grade teachers 
do not'havc the expertise4o know whether materials are accurate. If an organi- 
zation such as the Joint Council' on Economic Education would evaluate 
matenals, perhaps centers could make.the information available to classroom 
teachers. ^ 

V • INSERVICE TRAINING ' . . 

\ Some si>eakers at this conference condemned inservice workshops as . 
indTfective and .passe. I disagree strongly. Teachers need to continually 
upgrade^,their perform ance, Snd woTkshops tend to reinspire them. Also, 

Joyce Fft»nk isi'^con^wde teacher in (he Haslet! Pubhc Schools. Hasle((. Michigan. 
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grade teachers prefer workshops to courses because they are shorter and tend to 
be more activity centered. Except tor preservice education., I believe inservice 
workshops are the.oniy-or at least the most effective-method of assuring 
better precollege economics instructio* Preservice is more etfective. but it will 
not" do the job because there are not enough new teachers being hjred to . 
effectively implement economics in schools. Since this condition will 
probably not be alleviated in the near future- existing staff must be trained 
with inservice workshops 
% Altho'Ugh inservice is essential . many current inservice programs do not 
meet the needs of precollege teachers. Gradi teachers accept a child at the 
level th^y find him/her and R,rovide instruction from that point. Economics 
Workshops rarely do. Professors should learn from the teachers they are training 
in this respect. Workshops are ofteir loaded with economics content which 
terrifies teachers; as a result they do not'learn it. While valuable, economic ^ 
' V theory may not be necessary at lower grade levels. It is important for 
inservice instructors to remember that a teacher cannot^and does not need 
to become an ecpnomist in three weeks. 1 can teach the concepts.a seco^- ft 
grade child needs to know about economics with a very elementary knowledge 
of the discipline. It is desirable for me to have a good background in economics, 
but it is more important that 1 am not afraid of it. If inservice instructors 
make teachers comfortable and reassure them, they will learn more easily. 
Teachers should first be taught what the grade student needs to knov^: then^ 
economic theory should be introduced. If leachers go no further than th^ first 

stem if is better than nothing. , 

EnTQllmenl forms for workshops should include a questionnaire on the 
econonZ expertise of the participants so the instructor can plan the workshop • 
to fit thWrfl'cipants rather than trying to make the participants fit the work- ; 
• shop Participants might be grouped by experience with different assignme^:v 

• given to -different groups and perhaps even different matenals used 7. 

• different groups ^ ' ' 7S '■ a ' 

The children's matenal can be used to teach inservice. Because student ■ 
material is simpler and easier to understand, it can be used as ii beginning 
dnd enlarged upon w^ien concepts are clearly understood Senesh materials, 
•for instance, are extremely sophi.slicated; yet they teach clearly enough for . 
a child to understand. 1 won a first place Kazanjian despite having never 
' . taken an economics course. 1 learned my economics from Senesh's second- 
grade materials as 1 taught, them. 

. Teachers in inservice ^houkl be made aware that economics is a very 
broad area which they are probably teaching without realizing For instance, 
limited supplies is an economic problem in most classrooms. Teachers need to 
realize that the decision making they teach in .solving a limited supplies 
pro'blem can be even more effectively taught as an opportunity-<;pst decision 
If the economics is to be taughf. teachers must learn how to infuse it into 
i all subjects Grade teachers do not have time to teach it separately. Teachers 

need help in learning infuse economic tcrnis and concepts into daily 
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* yocabularyv •a-imiied means/; v:^nlimited wants/^ "supply/^ ''demand/' 
^ "^^.^n^J^^l^^^^?^^ "consumer/' and '"producer" are terms I use daily in 
xlUr classrfepjn!5vh^ referring to our^ctivities. 

EcoTiomics should be made fun and exciting in inservice workshops. 
Teacher have to do this in* their classrooms or today's TV gi^neration wi|! * 
turn off.. " . ' _ ^ 

Inservice instructors should avoid economic professor jargon. Almost 
everything said at this conference could have been said m English which we . 
would all have understood. 1 once heard the program I teach explained by an 
economist, and I could not.^nderstand it, muct^less teach it. Such presenta- 
tions scare teachers V i ifej^^^^ .ecqnpmics. 

INf^USING EQONOMICS INTO CURRICULUM 

Economic educaWs should not be such punsts. If they yisist that only 
"pure" economics be taught, they may eliminate all economic concepts 
fromstud.enrinstruction. Career education,* personal economics, and consumer 
education are current, relevant, "m" now. Straight ecoaomics is not. Because 
school boards and "government agencies\vill fund "in" programs, efforts 
sh^ould be directed toward getting economic theory infused mto them. 

IMPROVING Cooperation between classroom 

' teachers AND THEORISTS^ 

Ther^ are basically two reasons precollege teachers do not teach 
econ(SmjT<f§>;irme^i^ignofance. Time can be overcome by infuyoir. Ignorance 
can-be overcome only with interesting, reassunng inservice training. 

'Econo^les^trerj^ers^should send letters^'to supenntendeBti%orfenng to' 
-provide an afternoon jnsefvice"on'''economic awareness. In one afternoon ^ 
teacfiers can'hear enough al^out exciting: economics projects ^Q^make them 
, want to try some ^n their own jor to take a summer workshop.'^^Letters or 
bulletins do jitile^l^recj^i^t people With no econoniic awareness, teachers 
'^^;';y^i^di^ workshops because the> feel the> will be dull and difficult. / 

Ecoi^ifes qe^^ not be either Let ju.st one Kazanjian .winner tell about her/his 
project, and teachers vvifl all want to tr> something or take workshops. I have ^ 
gfven about 70 career education/economics mservice sessions in t#last two 
years-using my Kazanjian project, ^nd all participating districts, have reported 
that many of their teachers are trying part of it. ^ ' ' 

The 1)est way to overcome the problems of .time andjgaorarice is to 
consult teachers. Do not look down, on /us. Classroom teachers are highly ~ 
skilled craftspeople. We^ can be used pot just as practotioners but also as 
consultants. We may not knovv much about GNP, but theorists do not know 
*much about audi6-closure. Theorists should mil (dcdde what to do with 
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teacher* (as 'participants have at this conference) without asking us! All 
three classroom teachers present feel our expertise has been ignored. When 
economics materials are prepared, developers should not assume they know 
how to teach beq,ause they went to school. Teachers should be coijsultecj to 
determine if the'materials are feasible. , . 

Inservice instructors wh8 werd once precollege teachers should not 
assume they understand classroom problems. Jf inst^tors have not beefl in 
the classroom in the last two' years, they do not know current teaching 
tensions, pressures, or problems. Inservic^ instructors should talk to good 
teachers to learn infusion methods. Teachers can explain how they teach 
economics in structural skills or language arts. Finally, classroom teachers 
should be used to inservice other teachers in precollege economics instruction. • 
The question of whether economics should be taught can be dftbated 
forever. But one fact remains. Economics will .pot be taught without the 
classroom teacher. Do not ignore us. , . , 
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yjttiy Are We 
Different? 



Robert W. Reinke 



r 

UnnJH?'™"^'^ °^ ~>»f««n". «Ws participant focuses on the 

knowledge and communication gaps between prtc^ige iLsroom teachm 
and academic (coUege-ievel) economists and curriculum develop Reiill 
suggests that while academics have more conUnt knowledgiTp^cXe 
twchers possess other capacities which are critical to the totil education 
^students. He advocates more cpramuiUcation chwnfls between academics 
and chusroom teachers, particuiariy inservice training programs and gAate^ 
classroom teacher input into professional'journals ■ ' 



It seems relatively easy for peopfe of similar backgrounds and experiences 
to communicate with one another. Breakdown in interaction usually occurs 
when two or more groups or subgroups attempt to discuss an issue from varying 
perspectives. These perspectives mayije quite similar; yet in-group jargon 
ana bias build barriers which ma'ke productive interactjom difficult or 
impd^sible. 

\delineation of differences between* precol lege school teachers and 
academic economists and curriculum developers may help lower some barriers 
and allov^^each group to reach the mutually acceptable g0al of improved 
economic d<iucation by improving the understanding betwepfi'various groups 
providing insight into similarities, and increasing the abilitV of each group to 
follow ths recommendations from a conference such as this. 

A simple analysis of this conference's participant roster shows four 
precollege teachers in attendance. This relatively small number of public 
school personnel compared to the number of curriculum <ievelopers and 
economists indicates an attitude many academics (educatdpi ''outside the 
precollege scftools) have regarding the professionalism, enthusiasm and 
abilities of precollege educators. I felt this "less than equal" or "yoti can 



R^^fnc^^c "u''' I'V "'""'-Puu """"""^ ''^'^hcr at Hoslqrman Junior High School in the 
Robbm.sda;fe School System.- Robbinsdale. Minnesota. " 
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listen but not speak" attitude early in, the conference, but the attitude ' 
Sed to chlge measurably by the end of the meetings (certamly a great 
accomplishment). • 

A QUESTION OF ABIUVf 

The attitude of superiority among curriculum developers and economists 
is understandable. Obviously, the knowledge in curriculum and economics .s 
qualitatively and quantitatively greater among academics than a">ong Pre^ 
college teachers. Academics have the opportunity to gather and read the . 
most current literature in the respective Helds; precoUege teachers do not 
This difference certainly widens the knowledge gap. Academics posses a 
cadre of "experts" who are constantly available for discussion and brain- 
storming. For the most part, teachers do not have this resource, and the gap 

sL^'the comparison of precoUege teachers and academics at this 
point would support the supe'riority attitude of academics and do more harm 
Aan good However, as many economists and curriculum developers present 
know. precoUege teachers possess abilities which go beyond *e 
dSpUne 6f pure economics and the field of "content" cumculum. Their ^ 
Sties lie in' relatively undefined realm called "public -hool Magogy-^ 
This arena has remained undefined because.it is broad, changing, and 
localized. However, the capacities precoUege teachers possess arejmport^t 
in educating the average American youngster. Some of these specialized . 
capacities are the foUowing: 

^ \ 0 the ability \q diagnose,physical. mental, and emotional disabilities " 
which hinder students' ability to learn; • * . 

( 2\ the ability to develop (with the assistance of support personnel) 
programs which help students and their, families, with particular 

disabilities; , ■. 

( 3) the flexibility to adapt one's curriculum and personality to cope 

with crisis conditions in the classroom; 
( 4) the ability to efficiently organize time schedules to meet stated- 

objectives; . • . 

( 5) the ability to incorporate skill and attitude instruetion into the- 
' " * curriculum at the appropriate learning level; ^ ^ 

( 6). an awareness of basic concepts from many disciplines; • 
( 7) the ability to write curriculum when such curriculum is unavailable 

but assessed as necessary for proper instruction; 
( 8) the clerical/secretarial skills necessary for maintaining daily 

( 9) IS'lmotional maturity to interact with many" human beings daily; \ 
10) the abiKty to forecast future events which mighty injure the 
physical health or disrupt the mental health of students; 
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(11) the to communicate with a variety of community members 
(studeotSr^ents, colleges, administrations, politicians); and 

(12) the ability to revise existing curriculum to better fit -student 
abilities and community needs.* 

' ThesecapacitiesV certainly difficult to measure and have not been quantified. 
Perhaps a time study research design would supj>ort or reject my optimistic 
analysis of the precollege teacher g^oup. 



{~ A NEED FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

j»recollege teachers desire to be knowledgeable'in many fields— panicu- 
larly economics. Economics is the discipline about which many student and 
citizen questions pertain. Because economics is a behavioral science relevant 
to our dailylives. many people seek direction or clarification from the public 
School economics teacher. Obviously, trained teachers do not like to respond 

I don't know" to such questions or to answer in such general terms that ' 
the truth seeker walks away confused and" frustra-ted. Consequently. I support 
Ihis conference's recommendation for more teacher inservice. In my opinion. 
. this re.commendation represents an effective way of improving tfie quality of 
economic education throughout society, for adults as well as precolleEe 
students. , f & 

However, a precautionary note is needed at this point. Like economists, 
cumculum developers, and others, teachers' behavior- is .influenced by avail- . 
able incentives. Therefore. appropriatejWmniary or psychic rewards should be 
provided inservice participants! There -fs an opportunity cost for teachers to V 
attend a workshop-just as there is an opportunity cost for thp instnictor. Pwr 
attendance does not necessarify mean apathy. It mav mean that the invited 
participants are receiving ireater perceived rewards 1^ electing to spend time 
elsewhere. 
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. _ ^ r ^KECOLLEGE TEACHING-AS A PROFESSION 

■ Many precollege teachers perceive their occu{<itiQn as a profession ^d 
would like to communicate to other professional's tlyough publication. Most 
economic education and social studies journals have been closed off from 
teachers. U has been my exi!>erience that manuscripts which do not employ 
statistical analyses or an idea representing the "cutting edge" of the discipline 
do/not meet the e ditorial needs of the journal. I vrou^d recommend that the 

•It IS unrealistic to assume that every, or even most, pubhc sctLl teachers have mastered all 
these capacities It is realistic to assume, however, that a pool of piHjlic school teachers possesses 
these talents I recommend this resource be utilized by any group wishing to improve the quality 
andtjuanlity of learning within American public schools. 
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Joi^mal }f Economic Education dcbigrtate a portion of its journal to writers who 
are full-time precoilege teachers. 

This recommendation utilizes the Idea of learning levels— a topic at 
■this conference. It has been sugge.sled that students need cumculum materials 
which are' at or slightly above their learning capacity to majjimize their 
learning. This same theory applied to teachers implies that if precoilege 
teachers read a professional journal containing some articles at their level 
of understanding and others above that level, they would make substantial 
gams in' content acquisition. These content 'gains may begin to narrow the 
aforementioned ability gap between precoilege teachers and academic 
economists and cumculum developers. 

# # # •■ 

My remarks were solicited, by a majority of the conference participants 
during the final conference meeting. TheTecommendation foiunore input and 
opinion from the precoilege teacher participants came frdin_curnculum 
developers and econorpists. -This request indicares how sOccessful the 
conference was in improving communication -betweiji^^educational groups 
.If this understanding and respect continues. 1 predict substantial gams m 
economic education nationwide. 
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Reflections 
t^y a Social 
Studies Teacher 
on the Conference 



Elizabeth Vander Putten 

/ 




\ In reflecting *on Uie conference, this participant examines needs in 
economic education from two perspectives: wliat teachers^ as needs and 
what students see as needs. Among Vander Putten'y suggestions for meeting (^^ 
teacher-percdved needs are to develop materials which have limited but, / ' 
realistic learning goals, to invoKe moi^ teachers in inservicc training, and to L/ 
encourage more cooperation among classroom teachers and " curriculum 
developers in the prqiaration of new material. To counteract the relatively, 
negative view of economics held by higli school students, Vander -putten 
suggests tfiat materials focus on ideas which are new to students, that ^ 
deas ,be made relevant to students' lives, and that th^ discipline be 
^'humanized.** 

As one presenter observed, we all viev^ experiences from, different 
perspectives. As a minority group member at^this meeting, I am glad to 

^ share some of my perspectives with ydu. But as Professor Banks has said, 
no one member of a minority can speak for the whole group. To ask one 
Black Ameri(;an what Bl^ck Americans consider important about economics 
education would be misleading. To ask me what teachers think is equally 
misleading. I can only give.you my personal viewpoint which is bajed on 
several years experience in teaching social studies at the secojidary level, 
In commenting on ^6 question of needs in economic education, I would like to » 
focus on two aspects/swhat teachers see as needs and wfial students see as 

i^needs. . > ^ . 

Many papers presented at 'this conference described fascinating new 
' areas o^research and. research design. Answers to the questions raised by 
these papers will certainl^J improve the quality of curriculum de>^elopment 

Elizabeth Vander Putten ts a social studfes teacher at Manhasset High School in Manh^set 
New York. ' ' ' 
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and -teaching. However, by tl^e time the questions are answered, I expect ! *» ' 
. wilLhave retired. Teachers have a short-term v'lSw— what vyill 1 do today or 
tomonow?,Sonie combination df the long- and short-term views is necessary 
Perhaps u\odrBe good to bypass some of the really difficult questions 
raised at this conferenc'e for the moment (fudge a little on. scientif;t rigor in 
the interest of action),, ancj base future curficula development oft-what we 
already know about le'dming and the needs of teachers and students ^ 

1 suspect we all belieVe we are' the important link in ihe educational 
chain I know L am convinced that if you wish to bring about changes in 
economic teaching, you must bring abotM Changes in teachers' attitudes, skills, 
■and knowledge. To do this, you must provide an mcentive for teachers, and 
the besf'incentive for most teachers is matewals which excitfe kids If you 
'can provide me with materis^s that -turn on' "kids— that get them to say " 
'•wow",or even "that wasfi'^ such a bad lesson"—! will buy anything you 
fiave, even if I have to do it at my own expense. 

Unfortunately, materials do not generally excite kids. Teachers do. 
Therefore you miist reach the teachersj_Prtfseryice training does not seem to be 
the answer The total.number of elefrientary school teachers in thfs t:ountry 
' declined last year "New York City has "excessed" all social studies teachers 
hited "after 1972.- tf they rehire any teachers, it will be from tbis group The 
only re^on s'ehool distncts will hire new graduates this year (if they happen 
to -have a rare opening) is^hat superintendents have studied.econ^ics and 
know new' teachers are cheaper. ^ -^Z^^ * 

Two traditional ways of involving teachers in inservice training' are 
requinng them to attend as a condition of employment or §i^ them 
, .j:redtt for a salary increment. Unipnization has pretty well ended the first. 
Longevity, brought -about by reduced new hirings and tenure. Has limited the 
viability of the second. Many teachers at our school ye already at the top of 
the scale; and it is extremely unlikely that the Board of Ediication will create 

■new steps'. . 5" ^ ' ■ ■ ^ 

' Appealing tk the teachers' professionalism may be one partial answer. 
For example, manV^SF workshops have trained teachers not only to teach 
new materials but to train other teachers in the materials' use. Perhaps we could 
do a "quick and'dirty" study to see y/ow^hese ne'i^;;teg<^er trailing' teams 
are working. On a personal level, 1 kno^{Iie*workshop programs have many 
.positive changes in many of the originally trained teachers.. 1 am t more 
- excited high^schoorteacber fot having taught teachers in^ne of the institutes 
last summer. The enthUsiasm and sense of pride I feel after giving a seminar 
'or speaking at a meeting like this increase my determination to make my» 
classes work. Teacher* who are training other teachers also have a little 
more crediCTity than some college professors or curriculum developers. 
Anotheiway of appealing to teachers' sense of professionalism is to have 
\ them participate in the planrting and conceptualization of new programs, 
Teachers who havfe ai^input into curricula development should have^a greater 
commitment to teaching tho'^ materials. 1 am not s^iggest.ng that teachers are 

■ : ' ■ , iy-j \ • ■ ■ . . , 
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the only ones who shoiWd develop curriculiT At my school' we have had 
several summer cufriculum projects, and I have >vritteri several I would not 
want to have these compared to the national social studies projects 'in 
terms of carefully, developed materials, clear objectives, and variety of 
approaches. Alid yet, I know tfiey are good because I wrote them, and * 
because I wrote then). I will make the project work in my class. • 

The danger .inherent In this approach is the lack of an objective-* 
standard. Some teacher-prepared projects are terrible because teachers f^^ 
too quickly into the syndrome of getting something for Monday's class. We 
ace not exerts in devetqping filmstrips. writing at a particular grade level,' or 
* doin^ research. But teachers know what kids can understand and want. I 
support an integral working relationship between curricula de\elopers, college 
teachers, and even students as. one way of meeting needs in economic 
education.. ' ' , ^ ^ 

We might not want to develop national projects. Some modification of 
^^.the DEEP idea seems good.. We could ^und teams wuhin districts to work 
with partially developed curricula. Although this might not produce the . 
highest quality material, it might produce that beautifu(^mbi'nation of good • 
materials aijd interested teachers. ^' 

Time is a major factor in ^getting teachers to change and develop. I , 
teach three different subjects, psych(51ogy, anthropology .and economics. I ' 
majored in American history. There is no way that I can bean expert^'n 
all these fields or even do adequate outside, reading in them. That is why .1 
am so grateful to Sue Helbunl and hev Economics in Society materials. I do- 
nor know.what th^ "Phillip's curve'' is and have been somewhat intimidated 
by all the talk ^out its modifications at thjs meeting. BurP will know about 
it when I get to it in the, student's book of the EIS program. Lmake no 
pretenseof knowing much beypnd the beck. If I can explain just fhe ideas in the 
materials to the kids, they will know a lot about economics. I woUld sjjpport 
what Sue and others have said. Develop materials that are reasonable and 
accurately show the state of the art of economics today, and let the materials 
. teach 'the teachers. ' ^ ^ ^ , 

This raises another question.' To what extent must precollege materrals 
-refiect the Cutting edge of economic theory? If they are cOnceptuaHy 
organized and reflect a major modification of earlier work, then the newest 
theories and developments should be present. Because textbooks must be 
used for so long, they should at least be up-to-date when written. However, 
if a new idea represents only a finier honing of an older idea or if it is s;ill 
' very controversial, I do not think it should be in neU^ precollege materials. 

I would also suggest that future materials be developed in an inquiry* 
framework. Since the purpose of this method is to develop the ability of 
students to draw conclusions from data without getting bogged down in facts, ' 
developers must carefully select a limited amount^of material for the ijtud.ents! 
It seems to me if developers cannot explaior^e important elements of a 
concept in one or tw6 pages, they cfo not un^rstand.the concept. I was at 
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an energy educators mee^ting kently and made that statement.^A man from.- 
the Rural Electrification BWeaV strongly disagreed with me. He liEened my 
comment to a teacher who askea him why ^ve used one particular, type ot 
conv rather than another. He sai(Ait,would take a book to answer that question 
1 am sure the teacher was not th^t interested, and 1 know I am not. Evenut I 
•w6re, the kids would not be. \ . ' . 

1 am atrtazed and'a little saddened to hear all the discussion about what 
major concepts should be taught. We must all remember that we are not 
sitting at a graduate seminar discussing the needs of doctoral students. We 
are teaching precollege students wh^ by and large will remain laypersons in- 
terms of economics. Surely developers can agree on five or six major concepts 
students must learn. If there isXdisatreement about the next five or six, they 
should all be included. Teachers will Aiake the choice if they run out of time. ^ 
I find it more difficult to coUment on what students w^nt from 
economics education. Before coming lo this conference I very unscientifically 
polled my two eleventh-grade economfcs classes. Of the 50 students, only four 
had signed up to take an economics elective ih the twelfth grade. Sine? we had 



just started economics, I don't think th 



s significantly reflects on my teaching. 



lUM aiOl ItU m- w • 

When I pressed them for their reasons^ I got contradictory responses^ 
-Economics is too hard." 'Mfs too easy." "We don't like economics.^ 
-We don't know what economics is." "Economics doesn t have anything 
to do with people." "Economics is boring." But everything is bonng Jo 
students. How do we make economic! appealing to them? 

• I think one of the best ways to.Jtart is to discard, or at least radically 
alter some of T,ur educational mytk The first is relevance. The one 
subject the kids in my class agreed they would like to study was banking. 
They vvere someAvhat fascinated by the idea that banks make money 
Examining this idea, we may learn sUe things about kids' "perception of 
Earning They like to study new ideas Although they know about banks. 



money creation 'is a' new idea to them. 



I know I am refining and developing 



the concepts they-already have, but they do not know p. 

Sometimes ide^s which directly touch the kids' interests may do so too 
• directly. In one class we Studied two units, one on adolescence and the other 
on old age I originally assumed the first unit would motivate study of the 
second. I .was wrong. We could study the same concepts (the questions 
of identity, transitions, the relation of the individual to the social setting) 
in either area, but old age was a newer topic and one less highly charged 
with raw emotions. The studems may feel more- comfortable talking about 
something which does not seem to "be" them. 

It is difficult to delineate the implications of this observation for 
economic education. We can teach the kids the problems and impact of. 
, uneinploy(nent or of transfer payments. But a discussion of welfare in a class 
having many kids whose families are on welfare may very well fail. It might 
be better to study social security or political appointee jobs. 



I 

Perhaps what we have to do is help the kids see the economic relevance 
of particular problems they have. When New York State was" considering 
building a bridge from Long Island to Cohnectidft. students m my upper- 
income district on the Norfh Shore were very interested.They knew this would 
effect their sailing. I think they wouli have been interested m having the 
tools to meaningfully analyze the impact of this bridge on their lives. 

We must be careful in economics to prepare materials which neither talk 
down to the students nor demand reading and comprehension levels which 
are too ^lifficult. Someone suggested that high school seniors are capable o'f 
doing college work; after all, magic does not happen over the summer 
Maybe not, but students do change .^Perhaps -because students pay for college 
or perhaps because-of the college atmosphere, students seem willing to do 
much more work as freshmen at college than as«eniors in hjgh 'school. 
■ We teach college-level courses at our high school. I am not sure they 
work out very well. In college when a paper is due, students cUt class If 
high school students do the same cost analysis of their time and cut class 
they get detention. If we expect kids to do college-level work, we must changev 
some of the structure of th^Jgh school. High schools are not colleges, and \ 
for the vast majority of high school students the level of work, required of 
college students is inappropriate. 

At the same time, we must not talk down to hijh school'kids. I am sure 
kids can read materials above their tested reading level. There have been 
complaints that the Economics in Society material is too difficult. The students 
in my school, which is admittedly not in a disadvantaged area, do not think so 
For some kids, tests are a bore. They know if they score poorly, we might 
expect less. What matters is that materials are inieresting. To some extent I 
think we can talk above the students' tested level and make them understand 
the material. The most dangerous thing we can do is put in material we think is 
cute. Print that-is too big is a turn off. Kids appear to be~ super sensitive to 
"put downs." 

■ rWhat I ifm calling for is a realistic appraisal of where students are and an 
attempt to. bring them to -a new level. We must, challenge without over- 
whelming. We also have to deal with the .fact that classes have kids of all 
different interest-and ability levels. As a teacher I think I ^ in the best position 
to work out with the kids what they need to know and h6w they want to learn it 
I would suggest that all funded projects contain a variety of materials and 
methods. Teachers do not have time to develop their own materials, but they 
can select and adapt materials. • 

. • In conclusion, I would like to reiterate some of the comments made by 
students in my class. They want to take elfectives in sociology or psychology. 
They do not want to take-courses in economics because economics has nothing 
to do with people. Let us humanize the field. 
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Conference 
Summary 

Brian J, Urkirr 



the rltaSo'Thin'lL"!'''''"'*'' conference proceedings, Larkin reviews 
the «l«tlonship between economics and the sodal studies, summarizes the 
condusions of presentors and discussants, and> highUgh^ the mi^jor recom- 
mendations advanced by conference participants. 



ECONOMICS AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

The social studies classroom is where the majority of students learn most 
of the economics they know. Separate and ^jstinct courses in economics are 
the exception at the precollege level. Rathe> economics is interwoven into 
courses such as American history,- area sdidies, and problems courses. ■ 

EconoiTiics' placement in precollege curriculum makes it important to* 

. keep in mind the i;elationship and difference between social studies and 
social science disciplines, including economics. Social studies is the study of 
human beings and their relationships to society. It aims to enhance human 
dignity through learning, develop rational thinking processes, and educate 
for ciuzenship. Social sciences,, on the-other hand, aim at the generation 
of new knowledge and the search for truth. Social .studies utilizes the 
knowledge generated by the social sciences, and .to a lesser extent that 

*o{ the humanities and science^, as a pieans to its own ends. 

The precollegef social studies classroom is the single organized, formal 
institutional structure wherein the formal, systematic teaching of economics 
occurs, if it occjirs at all. Economic education is, 'as Becker and 'Marker 

, suggest, part of a generdl citizenship "education program or else it is 
pretty much a lone wolf. , " ' 



Brian J. I^in IS Executive Direclor of the National Counol for the Social Studies. Wa'shington, 
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A \SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE CONCLUSIONS 

The follovying is a summary of conference conclusions organized by the ^ 
major topics jexplored by participants dunng* conference sessions. 

The State Economic Science and gnomic EducaVon Needs 

The cutting edge of economic theory remains far removed from the 
precollege classroom. To reduce this traditional -ciriture lag." educators need . 
Ihelp in translating new economic ideas and theories into forms understandable 
to children. Tools and techniques are needed to make such translations 
relevant to both teachers and students. Curriculum developers need the 
insights of the theorists, and theorists heed the insights of educators. 
Together they need to experiment with organizing economic education 
matenals ardund different patterns, such as topics, policy-oriented problems, 
or major ecqnomic concepts. 

A secold general concern is the somewhat artificial dichotomy between, 
••rigorv andhelevance." One argument suggests that the major weaknesses 
in current ecoromic education is its lack of careful attention to the ngorous 
study of the pDwerful analytic tools used by professional economists. It is 
claimed that Lscriptive economics will help students better understand 
economic phefiomena but will not develop the rigorous analytic ability 
necessary to help them become rational decision makers. The counter 
argument contends that if economics is not celated to the real life ,of the 
students, they are simply not going to be interested init and are not going to 
learn much. As one teacher suggested, students think economics deals with 
things and systems, not with people, and students are interested in pBople. 
The problem of -rigor versus relevance" remains unresolved. 

Finally there appears to be a serious omission in both economic theory 
and economiceducation materials of coosideration of the role of institutions in 
economic behavior. This omission sugg(;sts that curriculum developers and 
teachers need to place greater emphasis on institutional behavior. 

. • * 

Economic Literacy Needs 

One of the most pr6found problems identified by conference participants 
was the need to view economic illiteracy as part of an increasing general 
illiteracy Scholars in other disciplines have also noted this phenomenon. For 
example, humanities scholars have, called attention to what they-cal the 
"new Illiteracy " a situation in which students learn tffe fundamentals of 
reading bufdo not leam what is worth reading. In -the fields of science 
. and social problems', experts are calling attention to "energy literacy and 
"environmental literacy." c \. 

In some measure, these literacy problems undoubtedly reflect the 
"knowledge explosion", toremain functionally literate, today's students need 
{0 know much more than earlier stuxlents. Conference participants suggested 
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that whiie there had been httle improvement in economic^^inderstanding. 
the occurance of any improvement should be viewe'd positively. What would 
economic literacy be fike if the efforts at improvement had rtot been made? 
It may be that economic education has the same problem as Alice jn 
Wonderland who had to run faster apd faster just to |lay m the same place. 

Another interesting problem, and one of, considerable importance is 
the unknown cost of economic literacy. What are the opportunity costs of 
economic literacy? What are the educational trade-offs students must make for 
economic education? Given a finite time resource, if students spend more time 
pn economics, what other aspect of their education will be negle'cted? 
What IS the value of another increment of economic education compared to 
the value of what is sacrificed? 

In gener^. there is a need for accountability which jncludes developing 
alternative measures of economic literacy. Similarly, there is- a need for 
different kinds of instruments to measure achievement and 'to diagnose 
learning problems. Tl\^re is also a need for different types of tests which 
accomodate ethnically and/or culturally different gwyps. In i(iort. there is an 
immediate and*paramount need for alternative definitions of economic literacy 
and/or understandrngs and for the development of different lype\ of inst'ru- 
ments by which to measure achievement and to diagnose problems. ^ 

Research Needs . ' 

From Both Dawson's review of'research literature and Soper's paper 
on evaluation._a number of problems emerged. One-series pf problems con- 
cerns the typ^. level, rigor, and sophistication of the res^ch which has 
been and is being done. AnotJ?er kind of problem concerns subject matter 
which might be fruitful to research. ■ ^ 

Specifically, participants" suggested that research is needed in six areas 
including the economic background and education.of teachers, the extent of 
economic -teaching at all levels, anil the types of economic education which 
occur. Participants also agreed thaw need to know' why reading levels. 

• I.Q.. and socioeconomic status a|^^)1 important variables in economic 
learning. Is it because^^the naturW^e discipline itself? Is i1 because the 
disciphne is conceptually structurTd and thus involves a hrgh ' level, of 

^ conceptual ability? Is it because economic instruction, depends on written 
material ^hich cequire^ students to have a high levjrf of reading, ability?. 
Or might it be that testing depends^'on reading ability? Do economics tests 
measure economic knowledge or reading ability or maybe cultural under^ 
standings? Are there testing alternatives'? . . ■ 

Thert is a need to reexamine learning models. Many curriculum wfiters 
base their-work on a learning m.odel. advanced more than a half century ago 
which suggests that students learn &est by moving from, themselves, to 
their neighborhoods, to their communities, and outward in widening concentric 
circles to the whole world. Other learning models' have fei suggested- 
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for example, there is a learning model which suggests children might learn 
•b'estby moving from- the simple to the more complex. Ojher mode s 
would have students move from hard data to theory rather than the more 
usual pattern in which students learn theory first and than learfl to use. manip- ^ 

ulate. and analyze data. . ' . j . „ 

Ther^ a need to determine what type of economic education . 
Material is Jt suited for teachers. One teacher observed that she learned her 
\conomk/from the teacher's guide accompanying a textbook series. This 
suggests that at least one appropnate method of teacher training would be 
to teach teacheVs by using the materials wTiich they, in turn, will use with 

their students. , ■ - ,■ „„\ 

Finally, there is a need to determine the most appropnate organizational 
structures for economic education material. Should we teach the structure of 
the discipline? c'urrenf events topics? public policy problems and analysis. 
Or should we try new organizatiojial patterns? , ' - 

Economic EducaUon and Multicultural Needs 

The primary multicultural problem identified during the conference ' 
• concerns t^e unique characteristics and culturally produced perceptions which 
lead to^s^cial needs of different ethnic groups, particularly minonty ethnic- 
groups The following needs seemed particularly important: (1) the need to 
know the relationship between learning and socioeconomic class; (2 the 
need to know the special viewpoints as well as the attitudes, values belie s. 
and understandings of different ethnic groups; and (3) the need for better 
curricular materials which address issues relevant to these groups. 

. There is a need to teach the economic skills necessary to survive and 
' flourish in a bicultural Society. We need to explore the relationship between 
ethnicity ahd learning style as well: af the relationship between ethmcity 

--^Sfy^^iWfrfel^^ -an by gifted." Why are the 
--SH^d^gifte^ Is It inherent? operational? Are they gifted because they 
.can what eduQators want them te do in the ways educators want them 
t6 do it, using tools educators want them to u^e? 

Econom/c E^^fatfon Mater/aliilfpeds 

The-^jor problems of econ«i1^l3ucatio-n materials, as perceived by 
conferenc*i>articipants. seemed to^nter arouhci reading level grade Jeve 
shortagesSbj-ect/topic coverage. Jnterest, and adequacy of analytic as 
oppos^descWive treatm-ent.-?*^ong the extraordinarily large number of 
material devel5|^ent needs /identified at the conference, the following 

•^■"FirT 't^Eled to devX material ^ middle rchool grades; 
this need is based on Davis' findirtg that less material exists here than at other 
, levels and Dawson's finding, which suggests'lhat children learn more 
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economics as they grow older. Consequently, the best aUocation ofscaree-. 
resources would seem to be at the junior high rather than the felemema^^e^^ 

Second ,s the need for greater vertical articulation and integration 
among materials. This correlateswith the need to base development work on 
past expenences. 

There is a need for research to evaluate the impact of materials in ' 
different situations, and time periods. We need to discover incentives for 
teachers to be risk-takers andy=tt/ participate ia a continuous process of 
-cumculum development and ^aptation; 

We need to develop i^terials at readijjg levels appropriate to the- 
children who will use them^gardless of theVhildren's^ade leVel In ^ 
related way. we fteed to-^elop alternatives of economic education 
matenals suitable for different communities^tudents in different regions' 
ot the coUiiti7 The impact of alternative materials should be through carefully ' 
designed field testing. . ^'••ciuny 

Finally, there is a need for materials dealing wiih content areas presently 
madequately covered; these areas include U.S. income distribution; assump- 
tions and values underlying the U.S. economic system; third world economics- 
economic discrimination; the economic powW of Tabor unions, large firms' ' 
conglomerates, and multinationals; reg^lory agencies; other economic 
systems and ways>f thinking about resource allocation; current policy ijfsues 
regarding inflation and unemployment; and fhe power or lack of power (f the 
individual operating in the economy. ^ . - ^ 



Teacher Education Ne 

It is fairly well established that teachers t^nd to teach tlie way they were 
taught, using materials with which they are fcmiliar. in ways with which 
they are conjfort^ble. Thus, the improvement of economics teaching at^the 
precollege level must focus on three areas. First, we need to find what 
type of matenal is most suitable for improving the teacher's knowledge of 
economics content. Ne^t we need ;o* provide inservice teacher education 
programs based on cooperation and^lntegration between economists .and 
educators.. Third, we need to provide„1ncentives and reinforcements to 
teacfiers undertaking economic education. 

In inservice economic education we need to develop more cooperative 
working relationships between the economist and the teacher-educator Ways 
to improve the economic understanding of the social studies method teachers 
should be found. Related to this- is the need to integrate economic ' 
education with other social science teacher education, as well as to integrate 
economic analysis, policy oriented studies, and value analysis into both 
undergraduate and inservice teacher education programs. •* 

Finally, we need to find ways of periodically reinforcing and updating 
teachers and to provide in . both, inservice and preservice programs basiJ 
economic tools such^s mathematics and statistics. ' ' 
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DIfiuslon Needs 

- Although I have already discussed nearly all the problems associated with ^ 
diffusion one problem does seem both unique and significant. WJ!^^ 
problem of finding ways to get school systems to warn tp^procure new^d 
nnovative economic education teaching materials. Participants suggested that 
'the present delivery system, composed largely of private publishing com- 
pjes, IS probably as adequate as anything they could envision. However, 
the problem of consumer desire is another issue In many.re^pects it reflects the 
more general economic literacy problem of demand rather than supply . 

-nie primary diffusion need is to create an effective demand for itnproved 
and innovative curricular materials. Two proposals were suggested First. 
' " a prosram of inservice teacher worlcshops which employs the ' multiplier- 
effect" should be developed. In these workshops economists and educators 
work with teachers to improve their content knowledge, pedagogical tech- 
niques and curriculum development skills. These teachers would in turn, be 
expected to pass on to other teachers knowledge and skills through local 
inservice workshops Second, a better, more rapid, more comprehensive^ 
system of providing evaluations of new economics materials to teachers, 
supervisors department chairpeople, and other curriculum decision makers 
should )x developed. 



A SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 

- The following recommendations represent the major suggestions of 
participants in the various aspects of economic education discussed dunng 
the conference. '• 

Uteracy Recommendations > 

Alternative definitions' and measures of economic literacy and understand- ^ 
ings should be developed as soon as possible? 

Mater/a/s DeyelopmenX Recommendations 

Materials development projects receiving fundigg should be aimed at the., 
middle school gradeslK4 should be based on clol cooperation among the . 
economic scholars, prkollege teachers, and curriculum developers Develop- 
rSent prajecis sho'ufd include materials development, teacher training, and 

evaluation components. 

Several different curriculum projects should be funded. Students, parents 
and school districts need more, not fewer, viable choices. Matenals and 
programs suitable Tor one community or region may b. '"s su.table for 
. another Material suitable for some students may be less suitable for others. 
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Matenals should also reflect different organizational pattams. aim at different 
learning styles and interest, and depend less on readiL proficiency' than 
cunent materials. All, proje<Sis should strive to beanterdlLiplinary. Teachers 
should be involved in all developmental work 

Research Reconmendatlons , 

Following the development of acceptable statements of economic 
.literacy within a framework of citizenship education, appropriate and 
aUemative measurement instruments should be developed to determine 
individual achievement, indicate 'neeck^ diagnostic and remedial activities 
and assess general improvement oVgf time. Surveys and case studies should 
be undertaken to determirre the background and education of teachers as well 
as the type and extent of their economic education. Research should be 
implemented to determine what types of materials will imprdve economic 
understanding by minority ethnic group students whose cultural traditions 
mdy make their perceptions, achievements, and/or 'learning styles special 
Research to detenninejhemost effective type of materi'al for teacher training 
programs is needed. A comprehensive assessment of all economic education 
matenals- should be made and results reported to the public. 

Teacher Training Recommendations f " . ' ' , r ' 

A program of teacher education workshops, incorporating the "multi- 
plier-effect" and involving the professional economist and pedagogue, should 
be implemented. Support should be given to locally sponsored, planned, and 
directed inservice teacher training programs whifch stimulate close cooperation 
between professional educators and professional economists 
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3, tf 
The National Conference .bn Needed Research and Development in Pre- 
. college Economic Education addressed two major questions: - 

Is there sufficient and adequate research infonnation available to 
guide precollege economic education development? If not, what 
areas should be investigated more completely? * 

, Is-there sufficient and adequate curriculum material available to 
me^t the needs of precollege economic education?4f not. what type 
should be developed? ^ 

The general conclusion of the conference was that precollege economic 
education could benefit from increased,research and development efforts. At 
present the field is developing a base, of useful research information and 
curriculum materials, but much niOre work needs iiTbedone. Current efforts are 
fragmentary, uncobrdinated. and suffer from a lack of resources in all de- 
velopment and researeb areas. These problems could be lessened if majot 
^efforts were undertaken- to improve precollege economic education. 

Throughout the conference. preseiWs of major papgrs. respondents, and 
discussidn group participam^made recortftiendations forlmproving economic, 
education at the precollege \ts!^tr-lu^\ we summarized what we as confer- 
ence directors felt were the six major recommendations emerging from the 
conference. In this section we present a more detailed listing of the scores of 
recommendations from Which our six summary recoi^imendations were drawn. 
While the following list m^ not include every suggestion put forward during 
the conference, it represents the most comprehensive list we were able to 
reconstruct. Kecommendations are organized under the broad categories of 
"research" and **prbgram development." 
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RESEARCH 

* 

Economic Literacy and Knowledge 

, 1. Ecohomic literacy should be clearly defined in an operational, 
crite^ion-r^^renced manner. 

2. Factors that contribute- to or correlate with low levels of economic ^ 
understanding should be investigated. Among these factors are home 
environment, neighborhood, parental knowledge, school curricula, 
reading level, IQ,' personal interest, socioeconomic status, writing, 
ability, .^d general literacy. ' . 

3. The role which economic education play in strengthening basic ^ 
educational skills like reading and writing should be investigated. 

Measures of Economic Literacy 

4. Measures" of economic understanding are needed at all grade levels. 
Those that exist should be updated and improved. 

5. 'Investigators^muSt develop programs to determine long-range impacts of 
economic education programs.' These should^ give close allention to 
student aiiiiuJes; content knowledge, ethics,, atid skills. 

6. National assessment tests should^include mor« economic content so these 
tests can be used to measure the impact of economic education programs. 

7. National norming information should be collected on standardized tests 
with breakdoNvns b^ age, sex, acadeStMc ability, jeading levels, 
socioeconomic background, and geographic area. ^ 

How Children Learn 

8. Research should be undertaken to explore what ^forces influence the 
" development of children's economic images. How does social interaction 

with fa^nily, school, peer grouos, work groups, and exposure to mass 
media correlate with the developWnt of an in^viduafs beliefs, attitudes, 
images, and values about the economy? 

9. -^ Research should be conducted to And out how children, learn abOut 

economic behavior. - ' v- 

u ^ 

10. Research efforts should investigate how economic concepts can be pre- 
-sented to coincide with children's stages of cogmtive development. All 
new curriculum projects should make a more realistic appraisal of 
children's levels of conceptualization. 

11. .Research efforts should seek to determine at what age level particular 
cconojmic concepts can be learned vyith optimal efficiency. 
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Demand tor Economic Education Materials t > 

12. Surveys should be conducted to measure the relative Hiier^f students,, 
teachers/administrators, parents, and school boards in having a strong 
economic educafion component in school curricula. 

13. Surveys stiould be conducted to find out the extent to which economics is 
now being taught at all-precollege. levels. > 

14. Curriculum decision makers should be surveyed to deterniinTthe most, 
important reasons for adoption decisions on economic education materi- 
als. 

15. The opportunity costs for schools installing economic, education prog- 
rams should be identified. W^iat, if^nything, must be given up to include 
econo'mic education in the curriculum? 

16. Surveys of school and Community environment should be conducted to 
find out why currently available^^conomic education materials are not 
being used. These might include factor^ such as teacher iffloniim, drop- 
ping student enrollments, and lower teacher mobility and turnpver. 

Teacher Preparation and Knowledge ^ ^ ' 

^17. The economic backgroun4and education of teachers should be surveyed.* 

18. Resear(ih exploring the socialization oLteachers should be conducted to ' 
determine what training experiences result in high professional commit- 
ment to leaching economics. , • 

19. Research should be conducted to investigate the influence of teacWs' 
knowledge of economics on student understanding of the subject 

Rrogram Assessment and Evaluation 

20. Economic educators should design careful evaluation procedures as an 
important part of any curriculum project. 

21 . Any statistical analysis of research data should usd the multiple linear 
regression^nalysis form unless substantial justification exists for a depar- 
ture from the. regress ion model. 

22. A variety of evaluation instruments such as observation techniques, essay 
instruments, and responses to incomplete statements, should be used to 
complement written tests for evaluating student performance infeconomic 
education curriculum programs. 

23. Instruments t6 measure different education^ objectives should be in- / 
eluded in new currtcular projects. These instruments should diagnose, 

. record on^going performance, and provide feedback to learners in addi-' 
tion to measuring end-of-program achievement. 
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24. • A prcocji^cconomic edu^^tion.test bank shguld be developed. 
v25 Cost-benefit analyses should bfevsonducted to test the impact of different 
* approaches, methods,'and materials tise'd to teach economic education> 
26 Research should becohduofed to measure' presently untested variables 
*'■ ( such as the impact of effort intensity (quantity i^d quality of student and 
teacher action m the learning process). 

27. Ongoing evaluations of K-I2 "social studies materials. seft)ndary . 
' '.. ' economics textbooks/and business education materials should be made to 
'* ' > determine the s'trengths and 'weaknesses of these materials. 

f MIscBllaneous s ' ^ 

' 28/ 'Greater incentives (professional, personal, and nfonetary) should be 
given econo^nic education researchers. 
' 29. - Researchers should investigate sex and ethnic biaa in econoniic education 

teste, materials, and teaching strategies. 
. 30. Researchers shduld investigate the cumuUive experience: of students in 
^plying economic analysis. ^ 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Currlctulum Development and Evaluation 

31 Serious consideration should be given to developing a national model 
economic^curriculum which could be adapted to meet local needs. 

32 A series of ijiodest curriculum projects should be undertaken in the next 
-few years. Among the content areas which hav.eiiot been given sufficient 

' attention and could be profitably included in new curriculuip are the 
following 

.a.' Analysis of patterns of and reasons for U.S. income distribution, 
b. "^Analysis of assumptions and values underlying the U.S. economic 
system. 

^c. Analysis- of third world economics vis-a-vis developed economies, 
d. Problems related to economic discrimination against women and 
ethnic groups. l r 

Problems related to economic power of large institutiohs such as 
labor unions, large firms, conglomerates, and multinationals. 

Problems related to the role of regulatory agencies. 
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33. 



34. 



35. 



•36. 



37, 
38, 
•39. 

\ 
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g. Analysis of other economic systems. 

h. Problems and controversy within economics about current policy 
issues such as inflation and unemployment. ^ 

i. Problems related to the powqr or lack of povvd^f the individual 
actions operating in the economy.' 

'Materials should bp developed .that are appropriate for 12- to 15-year-old 
students, since linle economic education material is available for this age 
group.' ^ ' ' - , 

New curriculum developments in economic education should: : 

a. Be interdisciplinary. * 

b. Involve multiethnic characteristics. 

c. Deal with ethical 'dimensions or inquiry into values. 

d! 'Complement general citizenship^ goals of education. 

Great value should be given to the cruciai role of varied educjKionaL 
experiences in building a sufficiently elaborate inrage-of concepts and 
generalizations ,to- enablp individuals to effectively participate in 
economic decision making. . 

i * • 

^ Pedagogical cha^cteristics of senior Kigh School materials should be 
improved b^: ^. ' , 

a. ' Developing and testing audiovisual m|>>ed2ls4liat can be used flex- 

ibly in a va(tiety of learning. situations. ' * 

b. ^ Developing and testing simulations that are^ess complex than those 

cunpently available.' ' \ 

c. Developing and testing short.cumculum units, perhaps dealing vl^itb 
current economic problems, whichr actively engage students in the 
learning process. 

More attention should be given individualized learning activitfes in 
newly developed furriculum materials. " ' 

New programs should be developed to involve gifted students in activities 
requiring them to identify hypotheses and empirically test them. 

Materials need to be developed with reading levels appropriate to the 
children who will use them. / ^' 

New economic educ.ation materials should be designed to integrate 
economic content into existing precollege cuiricula. 

Supplenfientary economic education materials which provide a variety of 
learning experiences about economics should be designed. 
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42. Extensive reviMons of available economic educaiipn materials should Be ^ 
carriecLout to improve their pedagogical components, their usefulness ' 
to ethnicp minorities, and their classifigation of v%lue considerations In 
economic decision makings % 

43. Any newly developed materials in economic education Should fijllow the 
guideliAes in the Joint' Council ojv Economic Education's M^ter Ciff- 

' liculum Guide Pwgram, t^ National Cpuncii' for the Social Studies 
Curriculum Guidelines, and the curriculum worlc of Lawrence Seifesh, 
Suzanne Helbum, and Hilda Taba. . • ' 

44. Any newl^^ developed materiiils Should be carefully field-tested unSer 
controlled conditions, and. the test Jesuits should bV made available to 
users and potential users of'the materials^/ * ' ' 

45. Economic educators sliould design and condlffet careful evaluation proce- 
ulur^s^as an important part of any curriculum project. * - 

46. eTaluation instruments with greater specificity should, be used to 

> evaluate new economic. education materials. The Curriculum Materials 
♦ Analysis System developed the Social Science Education Consortium 

could serve as an appropriate model. ' : ^ ' 

47. Prpfessionals not previously- involved in economic education curriculum 
^ development should be sought and involved in any new* projects to 
^ provide fresh ideas and approaches. - ^ • ' 

48. In any cumculum development work, greater cooperation between jhe 
Joint Council on Economic Education, the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the Social Science 'Education Cpnsortiumvand the Natipnal Council 
for the Social Studies should be developed, / . ^ 

Preserv/ce and /nsery/ce Teacher Economic Eduqahoi^TtBlnlaii^ 

49. Inservice teacher training programs in economic edutation should be 
expanded. * , 

, 50. Inservice teacher education programs should be conducted cooperatively 

> with economists and educators using excellent examples of' economic 
education materials. . * 

51. 'inservice training programs should cease to be-repair shbps of rfefepiive 

teacher training programs and concentrate on giving new direcQons and 
growth, to established teachers. / 

52. Teachers should be given special in.service training with new ec6nomic 
edlication material^ to noaximize the impact of those materials on student 
learning. ^ ' ' ^ - ^ , 

53. ^Teacher education programs based on acl^ving specKically id^tifipd 

" "teacher competencies should be developed. ^ ^ * 
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54. All leacHer iraining^rogram.y should model in their own training those 
principles of teaching and learning they seek to transmit. 

r 

55. All inservice and preservice teacher trainmg programs, should be sys- 
tematically analyzed and the results given widespread dissemination. 

56. Programs should be held to improve the economic understanding of 
college social studies methods teachers. 

57. More cooperative working relationships should be developed IKween 
economist and tether trainers in undergraduate economic education. 

58 Eacft state shoi^d review and propose minimal certification and gradua- 
tion fequiremems f6r teacher education in ec^bnomics. 

Jmplementatlon of Economtt Education Curricula 

59. Diffusion organizations like the Joint Council off Economic Education 
should concentrate their implementation prograitis in rearly-adopter'' 
school districts and schools. These "lighthousfe^' schools will lead 
middle- and late-adopter schools in implementing economic education 
programs. 

60. , Great effort should be mad^to develop and assist people playing linkage 

and advocate roles in curriculum development and implementation. Spe- 
cial training and informational meetings regarding economic education 
materials might be condu^rted with schaol. district curricukim. coor- 
dinators, assistant superintendents for curriculum, an'd state social studies 
coordinators. 
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